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Thomas Winingn Bf; 


Geke to H Majeſty" 8 Hoe 
hold, Recorder of IWorctfter, and 
n in Parliament for 
that N. 1 


SIR, oy 
N writing this little Wok x all 
imaginable Care has been een | 
to avoid flattering any Party, and to 
offend none. It was proper there- 
fore to purſue the ſame Plan in this 
Dedication, which encouraged. me to 
addreſs it to You in whom al Parties 
delight. & 


DEDICATION. © 


If Cenſure be that Tax, to which 
none but the Eminent are liable, Praiſe 
is a Tribute which can only be claim- 
ed by them; and as it is Sacrilege to 
proftitute it to the Undeſerving, it is 
not leſs impious to refuſe it to the 
moſt worthy of Mankind. ; 
All the Virtues which render a Man 
amiable. in private Life joined to Elo- 
quence, Publick Spirit and Heroick 
Reſolution, the moſt ſhining Quali- 
ties which can adorn a pu blick Sta- 
tion are ſo confeſſedly in the Poſſeſ- 
fion of Mr. Winnington, that I look 
upon myſelf to be as ſecure from the 
Suſpicion of Flattery in this Addreſs, 
as I am conſcious it is remote from 
my Intention. | a 


am, IR, 5 
1. moſ obedient, and 87 
mol devoted humble Seroan, 
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ceſſary to treat 7 them ſeparately, "having 
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covert of being thoroughly acquainted - 
ith the paſt and preſent Situation of the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies firft inſpired the Au- 
thor with an Ambition of undertaking this 
Work. His Aim was to draw within 4 
narrow . whatever Might contribute 


T HAT Defre. which the Publick dif- 
15 


t give a tolerable View of the Hiſtory, 


preſent State, and Nature of the Commerce 


_ of the Spaniſh America. In order to make 


theſe Things the plainer, he thought it ne- 


| 9 that moſt of the Books be conſult- 
ed on this pops gu were not à little con- 


| Fuſed, through the continual blending of theſe 
Subject, and in Conſequence theres requent 
N 108 > . tions, 


don the B+ ſary. Regu 


Fin 
Repetitions, which ſerve only to di arab mw 
u. the Feruſer. 


His Def u in giving the Hiſtory of the 
Diſcovery and Conqueſis of his Catholick 
Majeſty's American Dominions, was to 
the "Fatal Conſequences of wrong Steps taken 
at the Beginning; for, whoever peruſes the 
following Pages, will ſee that the Errors 
01 which the Spaniards fell, when they 
: came into the new World, haue never 
2 amended, but, on the \contraty, ſpread 
0 fach a Detree as to produce thofe Evils 
of which the Court of Spain are much more 
ſenſible than capable of affording them any 
Remedy. A Thing which could never have 
been thoroughly underſtood, but for this ne- 
ceſſary Introduction, which ſets it and its 
Confer, in the cleareſt Light, 


7 = ever the 8 paniſh Mi, ini 927 ſhould be pre- 
vailed upon Mg take ſuch Meaſures, as by 
' degrees might contribute to put their Aﬀairs 
to rights, they muſt be compelled to it by 
" the Diſaſters of an unſucceſsful War, which 
would not only point out the true Method of 
correcting . whatever is amiſi in the Indies, 
but alſo a 1755 an e of entering 
ations, effetually, and 
- without Lois of Time, In ſucb a Caſe, the 
air: WY n would ſoon wear a new 
Face, the Credit of the Crown, and the Hap- 


pineſs 


7 Rr HY TIw}] 4 
fines of the Pepe, would be refured ng 

er. | nd 

This, inftead of turning to our Prejudice, 
muſt neceſſarily prove our tet Advan- 
fage,” fince, of all the Nations in Europe, 
we are moſt capable of doing them either 
Good or Hurt. As an Ally, we are more 
concerned than any other to protect and 10 
promote their Intereſts, ' becauſe they never 
can interfere with ours; and in reſpect to 
Commerce, we can fuppy their Wants cheap- 
er and more effectually than any other Na- 
tion, and alſo take more of their Goods in 
Return, On tbe other band, if at Variance, 
we can at any Time defeat all their Pro- 
jeds in Europe, and in à great meaſure cut 
off their Intercourſe with America. | 


We may eafily diſcern, that the Influence 
of French Councils can never turn to the 
Advantage of Spain, or make ber at all for- 
midable to uss Whatever contributes to the 
rendering Spain uſeful to France, muſt alſo 
contribute to weaken and diſtreſs ber. For, 
as Intrigue and Negotiation ſerve the Pur- 
poſes of the French, ſo they never can ſerve 
thoſe of the Spaniards. Oeconomy at home, 
and Peace abroad, are what they fland in 
need of, in order to reflore, I may ſay to pre- 
ſerve, their Monarchy. In Times of Proſpe- 
rity they may be, as moſt Nations are, inſo- 
| lent 


L viii ] 
lent and obſtinate ; but, as Things ftand now, 
it cannot be long before the wiſe Heads in 
tbat Nation (and ſure there are flill ſome 
fuch)' muſt diſtern the Neceſſity 75 acting for 
their own Advantage, and of no longer ſacri- 
feing all that is dear and valuable to Man- 
Lind, to promote the Views of a defigning 
Neighbour, or to flatter the Ambition of au 
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Italian Princeſi. 
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25 Actidlnst omdvcing #6 the As 
i. , Povery of the New Nie, 


ers! Point i n_ de 
8 Philoſ urn. and Politicians, una- 
6  nimduſly agree, that Scenes have 
3 their Seaſons, or in other Words, 
ww= that Arts of the greateſt Cooke 
quence to Mankind, have, by a e 


to Perfection in one Age, though little Pro- 


A 25 1 5 


of happy y Circumſtances been quickly brought 
AL 9 them in ode by 


them in the thirteenth. C 


- Eaſt to Weſt, pretty near the Coaſt of 


2 4 Conciss Hisrony of __ 


that the general Fund of Knowledge poſſeſſed 
by Mankind increafes irregularly as well in 
point of Time as Place. For as Science at 
firſt travelled from the Eaſt, fo in the Courſe 


of Apes, it became a great Point of Knowledge 


to find the Way thither again; and, as we 
ſhall hereafter ſee, a Defire of finding a new 
Rout to the Eaft Indies, firſt diſcovered to us 
the Weſt. ©" ' 333 
In the fifteenth Century many ingenious 
Men, and ſome great Princes applied them- 
ſelves to the Improvement and Encourage- 
ment of Navigation, which had for ſome A- 
ges before. been too. little eſteemed, and, left, 
generally ſpeaking, to Men of mean Educa- 
tion, and barbarous Diſpoſitions. The Dif- 
covery of the Canaries, or rather the retriev- 
ing them, for they were known to the An- 
cients, and ſome Voyages had been made to 
Century; but they 
were unaccountably loſt again; and therefore 
I ſay the Diſcovery of them in 1417, by Jobn 
de Betbencourt, a Gentleman of Normandy, 
in Virtue however of a Spaniſo Commitſhon, 
was one of the firſt Fruits of that laudable 
Spirit of incouraging the uſeful and noble 
Art of Navigation, which began now to diſ- 
cover itſelf in various Parts of the. World. 
The Canaries are ſeven Iſlands lying from 
71 
ca, and ate the ſame which were heretofore 


ſtyled the Fortunate Iſlands, When I ſay 
| ſey en, 


SPANISH AMERICA þ 
feven, I mean that there are ſeven of prin- 
ipal Note; for, beſides theſe, there are ſe- 
veral leſſer Hands which yet have their Corn 
modities, and would be valuable in the Hands 
of any other Poſſeſſors than the Spaniards, 
The Noiſe of Bethencourt's Settlement con- 
curring with the active Temper of the Infant 

| 75 fourth Son to the then reigning 
King of Portugal; occafioned various Expe- 
ditions under his Aufpice, in conſequence of 
which the Iflands of Madeira and Porto San- 
to were diſcovered and ſettled by the Portu- 
gueſe The next Step was the Diſcovery of 
' Azores, ot as the Spaniards call them, 
Agores, Some Flemings had left a Colony 
there in 1447, bat Gonpalvo Vello failing 


from Portugal in 1449, ſeized upon them, 


and ſecured them for that Crown, to which 
they have belonged ever ſince. 

The vaſt Advantages alſs which the Por- 
tuguefe derived from their Commerce with 
the Eaſt Indies, the Rout to which by the 
Cape of Good Hope was likewiſe very lately 
diſcovered; occaſioned much Diſcourſe in the 
World, and put many quick Wits, and enter- 
priſing Seamen, on aiming at a farther Pro- 
fecution of ſuch profitable Adventures. The 
Uſe of the Compaſs, which it is ſaid was' in- 
vented by Fob# Goias, a Native of the little 
City of Malf, ity the Kingdom of Naples, 


was now thoroughly underſtood, and Mari- 


ners were no longer afraid of ſtoering without 
A 2 Sight 


| 
| 
1 


4 4 Conciss HisTory of 
Sight of Land. By this Means they gave a 
greater Opportunity to the Winds and the 
Waves to facilitate their Views by carrying 
them at times out of their intended Courſes, 
and thereby affording them Occaſions of ma- 
king Remarks, which otherwiſe they had 
never met with. Thus for Inſtance, a Spa- 
niſb Pilot ſteering for a Port in the Weſt of 
Ireland, was by a violent Tempeſt driven out 
to Sea fourteen Days, during which Time he 
ſaw, or fancied he ſaw, but at a great Diſ- 
tance, certain Iſlands, which have been ſince 
ſuppoſed part of America. | | 

Two Sorts of Indications chiefly ſupported 
the Notion which then paſſed current among 
the wiſer Navigators, viz. That there was 
yet a conſiderable Part of the Univerſe undiſ- 
covered. Theſe Indications were firſt poſitive 
Aſertions found in the Works of the An- 
_ cients; and ſecondly, Fables or Romantic 
Stories which ſeemed to be raiſed however on 
a Ground of Truth. "Be i 
As to the firſt, we will ſpeak of them brief- 
ly, becauſe little has been ſaid, worthy of 
Notice at leaſt in our Language. Plato, in 
two of his Dialogues, mentions the Iſland of 
Atlantis; and there is yet extant a Deſcrip- 
tion of it in Greek Verſe, aſcribed to Solon, 
on whoſe Credit, indeed, the whole Story de- 
pends, which runs in few Words thus: That 
great and good Man travelling into ESt to 
amprove his Knowledge, met there wn 4 
| | rie 


, 
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Prieſt, who entertained him with a Tradition 
of this ſame Iſland, which ſeems to be either 
an Allegory or a Fable. However, the Cu- 
rious may read and conſider it, if they think 
fit, in the Works of this celebrated Author. 
The next Authority is taken from a Book ge- 
nerally attributed to Ariſtotle, wherein it is 
alledged, that the Carthaginians diſcovered 
beyond the Streights of Gibraltar a certain 
Iſland, large in Extent, fertile in its Soil, and- 
full of navigable Rivers at the Diſtance of 
ſome Days Sail from the Continent ; but it 
ſeems it was uninhabited. The firſt Diſco- 
verers fixed there; but the Carthaginians, 
by an odd Stroke of Policy, forbad any of 
their Subjects to ſettle there for the future, 
and diſlodged thoſe who were already planted 
therein. Diadorus Siculus gives us a far more 
accurate and probable Account of this Matter, 
deſcribing at large this celebrated Iſle, and then 
ſhewing why it remained uninhabited, He 
fays the Tyrians would have 'planted a Co- 
lony there, but that the Carthaginians op- 
poſed it for two Reaſons, firſt, becauſe they 
were afraid too many of their Citizens would 
incline to tranſport themſelves into this Iſland, 
which might be prejudicial to their Affairs as 
a trading People ; ſecondly, becauſe they de- 
fired to reſerve this Iſland as an Aſylum, to 
which they might at any time retreat, if op- 
—_ by intolerable Misfortunes. Many 

ve inclined to think this Iſle the biggeſt of 
* A 3 the 
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the Canaries, which I confeſs ſeems to me 
improbable for many Reaſons ; but particu- 
larly, becauſe all the Canaries are but indif- 
ferently provided with Water, whereas in 


this our Author expreſsly ſays there were ſe- 


veral navigable Rivers. There is a Paſſage in 
Seneca the Tragedian, which js much to our 
Purpoſe, though it is'rather a Prophecy than 
a Deſcription. It is very ſhort, and therefore 
I will give it in the Author's awa Wards; 
» Venient Annis | 
Sæcula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula Rerum laxet, & ingen: 
Pateat tellus, Typhiſque nobos 
Detegat Orbes; nec ſit terris 


Ultima Thule. | | | 
Media, Act. iii. Y 375. 


A Time ſhall come, tho it be late, 
When the proud Ocean ſhall abate 
Of its vaſt Empire; Men deſcry 
New Iſles, new Countries where they lie; 
Nor ſhall bleak Thule longer ſtand, . 
| To us, the laſt diſcoyered Land. 
There is yet another Paſſage in an Author 
perhaps more ancient than any of theſe, I 


mean Theopompus, a Greek Writer, of whoſe 


Works there remain now only ſome Frag» 
ments, and amongſt them this relating to a 
new World, wherein are two great Cities, one 
inhabited by Warriors, and another by Pietiſts. 
The whole is vſhly an Allegory, and d- 

"foo 
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fore all that we can conclude from the Sum 
of theſe Authorities taken together is this, 


that ſome of the wiſeſt of the Ancients thought 


there might poſſibly be a large Proportion of 
the World undiſcovered in their Time; and 
therefore made Choice of it, as a proper Scene 
wherein to lay Schemes of ſuch mon- 
wealths as exiſted only in their Fancies. In 
ſhort, they dreamt of a new World, and have 
left us ſome broken Account of theſe Dreams. 

I come next to the Fables, or rather Ro- 
mantic Stories which might be ſappoſed to 
indicate that there was a great Part of the ha- 
bitable World undiſcovered ; and of theſe I 


ſhall mention but three, though I could ca- 


fily have enlarged the Number, The firſt of 
theſe is the Expedition of Madoc Prince of 


Wales, who is ſuppoſed to have been the firſt - 


Diſcoverer of America; he flouriſhed in the 
twelfth Century, and was the Son of Owen 
Guynetb, Prince of North Wales. His Bro- 
thers raiſing a Civil War about the Diviſion 


of his Father's Dominions, he choſe rather to 


go to Sea with a few of his Friends, and ſeek 
out new Habitations, chan run the Ha- 
zard of what might happen in the Iſſue of 
this Diſpute, Accordingly about the Year 
1170, ſteering due Weſt, and legving Ireland 
on the North, he came to an unknown Coun- 
try, where he ſettled a Colony, and return- 
ing thence into Wales, carried a ſecond Sup- 


ply of People, W heard of more. 


4 -. aa 


Story of two green Children, a Boy and a 
Girl, which in the Time of King Stephen 
were found in a Field, and who aſſerted that 


8 A Concise HisTory of 
That the Country he went to was really A. 
merica, is more, I think, than can be tho- 


roughly y proved, but that this Tale was in- 


the Diſcovery of that Cotntry, 


vented 
on purpoſe to ſet up a prior Title, is moft 


- certainly falſe. Meredith ap Rheſe, who died 
in 14%, and was a famous 25 Poet, com- 


poſed an Ode in Honour of this Madoc, 
wherein was contained an Account of his 
Diſcoveries. Now as this was ſeveral Years 
-before- Columbus made his firſt Voyage, -we 
may be ſure that this was really a Britiſh 
Tradition, and no Tale of late Invention. 
William of Neuberry tells us a ſtrange 


they came from the Land of St. Martin. The 
Story is indeed a wild one, and but indiffe- 
rently told. But notwithſtanding all this, it 
is a clear Proof that our Anceſtors had ſome 
confuſed Notions of the Poſſibility of diſco- 


vering ſome far diſtant Continent, which is all 


that from hence I attempt to prove. But the 
cleareſt and moſt intelligible Report of an- 
other World, which preceded the Diſcovery - 
of America, was the Tale of the Iſland of 
the even Churches, which f in brief was this: 
Prtugueſe rs haying been driven 
in a ſmall Bark: ſe Days'to Sea, reported 
on their Return, hey had been on Shore 
4 ee Inhabitants of which 
A were 


mg 
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were Chriſtians deſcended from the Sham- 
ards, yo of ing from their Country 'on the 
firſt 'In of the Moors, had diſcovered 
this Iſle a v1 planted it. Theſe Portugues# 


were compelled to put again to Sea, in or- 


der to recover the Land they talk'd of, from 
which Time they were never heard of; but 
the Story continued to be —__ talk d of, — 
by the Valgar nora | | a 


is — 7 . uf 
* Lie 1 81 
CHA P. Sis a ere 


07 the Diſcovery of America hb Columbus. 
and of a diy Title thereto, "which might 
4 ' be claim, by the Eogliſh. 15 — 


"HOUGH the Opinion cacti Hh 


in ths Mouths of Men for many Years, yet 
— do not find that any Perſon undertook, 

TOE Arguments, to prove that there 
really was another Continent, and that à Paſ- 
ſage — this to that was practicable before 
the famous Chriſtopber Columbus, who began 
and perfected his Diſcovery in a very ſhort 
1 of Time. 

This excellent Perſon was, by Birth, 2 Ge: 
noeze, but of what Family we are orant; 


though ſeveral noble Ones in T/aly; lay Claim 


to-him, but with what Right, bis'Son Don 
Ferdinando knew not how to determine; 
how then ſhould we? He addicted himfelf, 


the former Chapter, had paſſed current 


10 A Concisz HisToRY of 


from his Youth, to the Study of Navigation, 
and to the Practice of it; for he went, 
while a Boy, to Sea, where he ſerved under 
an Admiral of his own Name, who was a 
celebrated Corſair, and afterwards. failed in a 
Merchant Ships to almoſt all Parts of the 
known World. In all Probability, he took 
the fic Hint of his Diſcovery. from the 
common Opinion, that another World there 
was; but if he did, that detracts nothing 
from his Merit, ſince the advancing Argu- 
ments in Proof of this, and ſtriking out the 
Means of diſcovering it, were entirely the 
Effects of his own, Sagacity. 
Io run through all the Reaſons which this 
great Man alledged in Support of his Judg- 
ment, would take up too much Room, it 
ſhall therefore ſuffice that we obſerve, th 
he. concluded right from falſe Premiſes, and 
by the Happineſs of his Genius, ſtruck out 
this important Truth from a Suppolition 
which . was abſolutely falſe. Having long 
conſidered the Farm of this Terraqueous 
Globe, he became at length perſuaded that 
the Indies, which the Portugueſe had lately 
diſcovered in the Eaſt, was no other than a 
great Continent, balancing thoſe Parts of the 
Univerſe: already. known ; and therefore he 
conceived: that thoſe who failed Eaſt, muſſ 
come to their Weſt Coaſts; and that conſe- 
quently, by ſailing Weſt, it was as practi- 
Suppo- 
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Suppofition of his was the Cauſe that he 
called the Iſlands he diſcovered the g In. 
dies, He brought his Notions into Order 
about the Year 1480, when be propoſed go+ 
ing on this Diſcovery to the tate of Genaa, 
which Projedt of his was rejected, He next 
offered it to the King of Portugal, in whoſe 
Dominiens he had reſided ſame Years. Com- 
miſſioners were appointed ta treat with him, 
who, when by provoking with- 
they had drawn out of all they could; 
adviſed the King to fit out a Veſſel, and to 
ſend it to try if the thing was practicable, 
whereby they meant to rab Columbus, both 
of the Honour and Advantage reſulting from 
the Diſcovery. The Deſign miſcarried, 
through the Want of Courage and Conduct 
in the Perſons employed; but Columbus find- 
| Ing out the Trick, was exceedingly incenſed; 
ſo that though the King of Portugal would 
have treated with him a ſecond Time, 
| himſelf a better Judge of ſuch Projects than 
any other Prince of his Age, yet he deglin'd 
it, and reſolved to apply elſewhere. 
This was in 1487. la the ſame Year; 
haviog fully inſtructed his Brother, Barrbo- 
lomew, in his intended „ he ſent him 
1 I land, with Dire ions to apply im- 
VII, who wes reputed one of 
= wil amen 3 in Chriſtendom, in 
that he would embrace a Propolal 
manifeſtly. tending to his Profit; and in the 
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mean time he prepared himſelf to go into 
Spain, on the ſame Account. Bartholomew 
Columbus was ſo unfortunate as to fall into 
the Hands of Pyrates, who ſtripped him of 
all he had. On his coming into England in 


this poor Condition, he fell ill of a Fever, 


and when he recovered from that; he ſpent 
ſome Time in making Maps, and felling 
them, before he put Fimſelf into ſuch an 
Equipage as enabled him to addreſs himſelf 


to the King. This however he did in 1488, 


was well received, and actually entered into 
Argument with that Prince, in the Name, 
and on the Behalf of his Brother, ſeveral 
Years before: he cloſed with their Catholic 
Majeſties, as his Son tells us in his Life. By 
Virtue of this Agreement, it ſhould ſeem 
that our Title to. the new World is prior ta 
that of Spain. This is arguing in their own 
Way; and if they plead: the actual Diſco- 
very of the Iſlands in bar to us, I ſhall here- 


| after ſhew, that we may plead the fame 


thing, with Reſpect to the Continent, againſt 
them. But the Buſineſs is now to proſecute, 
in few Words, the Story of Columbus. . © 
He ſollicited for ſeveral Years, and in ien 
of repeated Diſappointments, their Catholic 
Majeſties Ferdinand and Jſabella. At laſt 
being on the very Point of departing, in or- 
der to carry his Scheme into France, Queen 
Jabel, a Princeſs of great Wiſdom and Cou- 
rage, ſent for him back, and agreed with him 
HEYMS - ” On 
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on his own Terms, which were pretty round 
ones, and ſuch as diſcovered. the Co 
he had. of ſucceeding in his Deſign, HH 
made. this Agreement ſoon, after the takin 
the City of Granada, whereby the Moors 
were driven out of Spain, part of w 
they had poſſeſſed 770 Years, fo that two of 
the moſt; fortunate Events which ever ha 
Ene . to the Spaniſh Monarchy, fell out pr 
e Year... 

Columbus. was furniſhed. with three Car- 
vels, and a hundred and twenty Men at Pa- 
los de Maguere. Martin Pinſin was Pilot 
of one, Francis Pinſon of another, and Di- 
tus Foam: 75 the, thing, all. * 1 5 
and de e third of Augu/# 1492. T 
ET nd of Gala dn of N | 
Canaries, Where they refreſhed; From thence 
be ſailed thirty-four Days Weſt. without ſee- 
ing Land, inſomuch that his Company mur- 
mured, and contrived his Death; but he ſa- 
tisfied them with good Words and Promiſes ; 4 
at laſt he ſpied a thick Cloud, which proved 
Land, on the eleventh of Oqber, whereat 
they all rej == thanked, God, and kiſſed 
Columbug's Raad The firſt Land they fell 
7 was called Guina , one of the 

ds of Lucaios ; from thence he went to 
Hiſpaniola, then called Haitu, where, the 
Admiral's Ship was.loſt, but all, the Men ind 
E urniture layed... | 


ett k 
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The Indians fled from them, all bit ore 
Woman, hom they took and cloathed, and 
uſed courteonſly, and let her go again; which 


did fo muck inbolden the 1nd/ons, that they 


teforted to the Spuniardt, nd helped them 
to umlade their Ship that was loft, and did 
them other Servicey'; and with the Good: 
wilt of the King, they buift a Caftſe of 
Wood, and left thirty-eight Sumatra, in ii 
under a Captain; and this was the firft foot- 
ing the Spaniards hack in the Indies. Co- 
Jambas took ten Partots, ſome Turkeys, and 
other Things the Land afforded, and return'd 
fo Pals in Spain, in fifty Days, The King 
and Queerr were at Barcelota when Calunt- 
bus arrived, whither he went with his Tu 
dians, and other Rarities, the third of April, 
4 Year after he departed fron thetice, 
At his coming to the King the Frdlaur 
were baptized, the King, Queen, and Prince 
being preſent, cho were their Godfather 
and Godmother. They caufed Columbus 


to fit by theth, which wits never done to an, 


gubject. They corificttiet the Privilege of 
the Tenths, and gave hit the Tide of Ad- 
miral of the Indies ; and to his Brother Bar- 
tholomew, that of Aurlantado. The Queen 
favoured this Biſcotvery more thin the Ring. 
and would not for a white, Tet any A= 
alans go to the T1dfes without Licence. 

King rewarded many of Columurs Com- 
panx ; but the Mariner who firſt Coat > 
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the Land, not being recompenſed to his Con- 
a fled into Barbary, where he turned 

ag oe "me * 

The Indians conſeſſed to Columbus,  thit 
there were many 3 amongſt therm, 
that they ſhould be ſubdued by white Men 
with Beards, with Apparel on their Backs, 
with bright Swords that ſhoold cleavea Man 
infunder, and ſhould girt their Swords to 
their Sides. | | | 


Columbus in his ſecond Voyage had ſeven- 


teen Ships, and one thoufand two hundred 
Men, Mares, Sheep, Cows, and Corn to 
ſow. The firſt Land he fell in with was 
the Iſland of Drſcada; and coming to Hi 
cam he found his thirty-eight Spaniards 
in, through their own Fault, for injuring 
the Indians. He built a Town, and in Ho- 
nour of the Queen, called it Jabella. And 
at this time began the Spaniards and Colum- 
bus to diſagree. 45g tag 
There, never was perhaps a Man better 


Fd for the great Deſigns he undertook, 


Chriſtopher Columbus; but the Gravity 
of His Behaviour, and the ſevere Diſcipline 
he maintained while it was in his Power; 
raiſed” him Enemies. —_—_ a mutinous, li- 
centious Ctew ;, and theſe Diſputes occaſion'd 


Appeals from both. Parties to Spain, where- 
upon ane. Francis Bobadilla was ſent over to 
enquite into theſe Matters, and” to do Juſtice 
according to the Light in which 


hings 
ſhould 


| 
| 
| 
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thould- appear to him. This Man to gratify 
a Biſhop T's bad taken ſome Pi 29 85 
lumbus, cauſed the Admiral to be ſeized, to- 
getber with his Brethren, put them in Irons, 
and ſent them in that Condition into Spain. 
They arrived at Cadiz on the 25th of No- 
vamber, 1500; and as, ſoon as their Catho- 
be Majeſties were informed of the Treat-, 
gent the Admiral bad met with, they or- 
dered him to be ſet at Liberty, expreſſing 
great Concern. for his Sufferings, eſpecially 
e Queen, who was his, very ſincere Friend, 
ut it was a good while before he could pro- 
cure. a new Governor, to be ſent to Hiſpa- 
ola, which at laſt however he did. When 
he had carried this. Point, he ſollicited Leave 
to make a fourth Voyage for Diſcoveties, which 
with much ado he obtained. It was in this 
his laſt going into the Vet Indies, that he 
firſt ſaw the Continent, lying ſome time at 
Anchor at the Baſtimentos : This Was in 1.502, 
Same farther Diſcoverigs he made n the lame 
Coaſt ; but before he could thoroughly inform 
himſelf.. of the State of the Country he was 
obliged to alter his Courſe, and ſteer for. Hi 
paniola. Some time he remained there, but 
at length new Diſputes and Diſorders riſing, 
be reſolved to return, back into Spain, in or- 
der to give their Majeſties the beſt Account he 
could of thoſe Parts, that this Diſcovery 
might be made as advantagious to them as 


* 
* 
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It was towards the latter End of the Year 
1504, that he came. for the laſt Time into 
Spain, where' the firſt News he met with 
was that of the Death of Queen LJ/abella, 
which ſtruck him to the Heart, inſomuch 
that his Health apparently declined thence- 
forward, He did not, however, fail to apply 
himſelf to the Court, where he met with 
very indifferent Uſage; for though he was 
treated with great Reſpect, and had many 
fair Words given him, yet the Senſe he had 
of the King's Coldneſs, and of the Ingrati- 
tude of the Spaniſb Courtiers, made ſuch an 
Impreſſion upon him, as, after a few Months 
Illneſs, broke his Heart. This happened on 
the 2oth of May, 1506, at Valladolid. As 
ſoon as the Court was informed of his Death, 
Orders were given for his being buried with 
the utmoſt Pomp and Splendor, But the 
Admiral himſelf had given ſome DireQtions 
concerning his Interment, which ſerved to 
te the Memory of his ilt Treatment 

for he ordered the Irons which he had worn 
to be put into his Coffin with him. His 
Epitaph deviſed, as ſome Hiſtorians ſay, by 
King Ferdinand himſelf, ſuited the Dignity 
of the Perſon, and the Service he had render'd 
the Spaniſh Nation. It conſiſts only of two 


Lines: | 
| Per Caſtilla, y por Leon, 
Nuevo Mundo balk Colon. . 
Caſtile and Leon to Columbus owe 
That World, his Wiſdom only could beſtow. 


B To 
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CHAP, II. 


Of other Diſcoveries made in the Life-time 
of Columbus, particularly thoſe by John 
Cabot. 


| vantages accruing to Spain from the 
mighty Diſcoveries made by Columbus, raiſed 
an earneſt Deſire in other great Princes, to 
make ſome Experiments in the fame kind. 
Among the reſt, King Henry VII, of Eng- 
land, who, as I before obſerved, had firſt ac- 
cepted the Propoſal of Columbus, though the 
Author himſelf knew not ſo much, havin 
ſtill in his Dominions a Foreigner of a bol 
enterprizing Genius, and withal well verſed 
in Navigation, reſolved to employ him with- 
out Loſs of Time, that, if poſſible, his Sub- 
jects might ſhare in the Wealth of the new 
Indies. This Foreigner was Jobn Cabot, by 
Birth a Venetian, who obtained his Letters 
Patent to himſelf and his three Sons, for 
making Diſcoveries in any Part of the World. 
Theſe bore date the 5th of March, 1496, 
being the eleventh Year of that King's 
Reign. 
Immediately after obtaining theſe, he failed 
from Briſtol; and in the Month of June, 
| | | 1497. 


HE Report of che many and great Ad- 
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1497, diſcovered Newfoundland, failing af- 
terwards along the Coaſt of America to Flo- 
rida; and may therefore be juſtly reputed 
the firſt Finder of the Continent in thoſe 
Parts. If therefore there be any Ground of 
Title, as the 3 . from the firſt 


Diſcovery, though Poſſeſſion be not taken, 
then have we a better Title to the main Land 
of America than they: But if ſettling and 
improving give a Right, then ours is Fall as 
good as theirs, 

In 1498 Americus Veſputius, a Florentine, 
but failing with a Span Commiſſion, made 
ſome Diſcoveries in the Weſt Indies. From 
him America received its Name, though, as 
moſt Writers agree, very unjuſtly, fince it is 
certain he was not the firſt Diſcoverer ; and 
many have doubted whether he diſcovered 
any thing at all; but he was a Man of great 
Addreſs, and knew better how to gloſs his 
Actions than any who had gone before him, 
After this he made another Voyage in the 
Service of Sparn, but on his Return he de- 
ſerted this, as before he did his Country's 
Service, and entered into that of the King of 
Portugal, for whom he went alſo twice into 
the ſame Part of the World. There is a 
ſtrong Spirit of Rancour a io moſt 
of our modern — againſt this Man, 
wherein perhaps they may be ſomewhat in- 
fluenced by the tor of the Spaniſh Wri- 


ters, who very po * my have ſome Pre- 
judice 
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judice beyond what hitherto has been ſuſpec- 
ted, on Account of his leaving them to ſerve 
the Portugueze, Yet this is certain, that he 
cannot, with any Propriety, be ſtyled the 
Diſcoverer of America; though by his firſt 
publiſhing his Voyages, he found Means to 
give it his Name. 

In 1500 Peter Alvarez Capralis, Admi- 
ral of a Fleet for Emanuel King of Por- 
tugal, ſteering to the Eaſt Indies, was by a 
Storm carried on the Coaſt of Brazil, which 
he firſt diſcover d, and which has fince prov'd 
of ſuch infinite Benefit to his Nation. From 
hence one might be inclined to believe, that 
if Columbus had not gone expreſly in ſearch 
of the new World eight Years before, Chance, 
or, to ſpeak more in the Dialect of the Chriſ- 
tian, Providence would have opened a Paſ- 

Lage thither now. 

The Pingons, and others who had accom- 
panied the Admiral Columbus in his Voyages, 
did alſo make ſome Diſcoveries at their own 

ce, by Virtue of Commiſſions given 
them by King Ferdinand. But two Cauſes 
eſpecially hindered the Progreſs that might 
otherwiſe have been expected from the Dili- 
gence of the Spaniards in theſe Parts. The 
firſt was the Avarice of the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment, which meaſuring the Capacity and 
Worth of Adventures, barely by the Returns 
of Wealth they ſent into Spain, they were 
thereby led to act ſo rapacioully, as frequently 
| | | to 
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to hazard, for the Sake of a little Gold, the 
Poſſeſſion of whole Countries full of Com- 
modities of great Value. Secondly, The Di- 
ſtance they were at from Spain, and the Ne- 
ceſſity there was of truſting ſeveral Com- 
manders with independant Commiſſions, oc- 
caſioned not only numberleſs Mutinies, but 
inſpired the Spaniſb Officers with ſuch a Spi- 
rit of Cruelty againſt the native Indians, as 
tended to the depopulating of thoſe Coun- 
tries, and thereby rendering them far leſs be- 
neficial than otherwiſe they would have been. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the principal Diſcoveries made | by the 
Spaniards, after the Death of Columbus. - 


HE main Cauſe which retarded thoſe 

Diſcoveries which might otherwiſe 
have been made in the new World, was the 
Temper of King Ferdinand. He valued 
himſelf extremely on his political Knowledge, 
which inclined him to ſhew a great deal of 
Reſpect, but at the ſame time to give very 
little Encouragement to Columbus. He was 
jealous of the Authority which that great 
Man had obtained in Virtue of the Agree- 
ment made with him, when he firſt failed in 
ſearch of the Indies, and this ſeems to be the 
true Reaſon why he rather: thwarted than 
encouraged the Admiral's making any farther 

| B 3 Diſco- 
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Diſcoveries in the latter Part of his Life. 
This appears more probable from the King's 


Conduct after his Deceaſe; for he then rea- 


dily granted Commiſſions for new Diſcove- 
_ ries, and treated all ſuch as made them very 
favourably. EOS | 
The only Part of the | Continent, which 
Columbus ever ſaw, was the Iſihbmus of Darien ; 


and he died in a full Perſwaſion that this was 


the fame Continent with the Eaff Indies. 
The Natives helped to confirm him in his 
Miſtake, by their Reports; for whatever 


_— he aſked, they anſwered in the 
a 


rmative, from a fooliſh Defire of flatter- 
ing their new Maſters. But when the Ad- 
miral was once dead, nobody pretended to 
make Diſcoveries, by Rule or Reaſon, but 
by. Chance, and as Reports led them; and 
this though it- ſometimes had happy Conſe- 
quences, yet it frequently drew them into 
vaſt Inconveniencies; for not knowing how 
to proportion their Forces .to the Exploits 


upon which they went, the Spaniſh Captai 
| — 


very frequently loſt the greateſt Part o 


Men by War and Sickneſs, and inſtead af 


inriching, brought themſelves to ruin. 


Some Adventurers ſettled themſelves in 
Darien; and amongſt them there was one 
Baſco Nunez de Balboa, a Man only conſi- 


derable for his great Parts and high Spirit; 


for as to his Fortune, it was intirely waſted, 
ge” I 
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of diſcovering, which came to nothing. Thoſe 
with whom he was now embarked, were alſo 
brought to the Brink of Ruin, when by his 
Advice they were ſaved, and by repeated Acts 
of Courage and Conduct, brought into a 
proſperous Condition. The Perſon who had 
the King's Authority was very unfit for the 
Employment he enjoyed. The People faw 
this, and that Nunez was much more capa- 
ble of commanding. Their Wiſhes concur- 
ring with his Ambition, he afſumed the ſu- 
preme Authority; and from a private Man, 
became Commander in chief, by mere dint 
of Merit. 

His Conduct in Power confirmed thoſe 
who had raiſed him to it in their Hopes; for 
by acting juſtly and honourably towards the 
Indian Chiefs, he eſtabliſhed a ſolid Reputa- 
tion, and procured ſuch Intelligence as prov'd 
highly advantageous. By the-Advice of one 
of theſe Indian Princes, he made a very 
troubleſome March through the Mountains, 
till on the 25th of September, 1513, he diſ- 
covered, what no European had ever ſeen be- 
fore, the South Seas; and had an imperfect 
Account of the great Empire of Peru, This 
opened a new Field for Diſcoveries, and was 
in itſelf a much greater Exploit than any of 
his Countrymen hitherto had undertaken: 
But the Indians who raiſed his Hopes by re- 
porting prodigious Things of the Wealth of 


the great Kingdom, as they called it, at the 
B 4 ſame 
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fame time embarraſſed him not a little by 
their poſitive Aſſertions, that the Inhabitants 
of this Country were a numerous and war- 
like People; that they had great Veſſels like 
thoſe of the Spaniards ; and that it was in 
vain for them to think of the Conqueſt of 
ſuch a Country with the Handful of un un- 
der his Command. 
Upon this Paſco de Nunez, though a Man 
of daring Courage, reſolved to attempt no- 
thing till ſuch Time as he received a Com- 
miſſion, and a Reinforcement from Spain, in 
order to which, he, and the People who were 
with him, made choice of two Agents to be 
ſent home. Unluckily for them, the News 
of their depoſing the King's Officer had reach- 
ed Spain, and the King always jealous of his 
Authority, had immediately named one P- 
ter Arias, Governor in thoſe Parts, and diſ- 
patched him thither with a conſiderable Force. 
However, on the coming of theſe. Agents 
we have before-mentioned, and their bringing 
with them a great Qua ntity of Gold on the 
King's Account, Ferdinand ſeemed to forget 
what was paſt, and ſent Baſco de Nunez a 
Commiſſion, appointing him Adelantado, or 
Lieutenant of the South Seas, which how- 
ever was far from anſwering the eng for 
which it was granted. 
On the firſt Arrival of Peter Arias, Baſco 
de Nunez paid him all imaginable Reſpect; 
but very quickly perceiving that the — 
f | g EX — 


his Court to him, but on the contrary, be- 
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exceedingly diſliked him, he no longer made 


came an open Malecontent. This naturally 
produced bad Conſequences, the rather, be- 
cauſe the new Governor, though a very brave 
and a very enterpriſing Man, was very far 
from being fortunate, through his Want of 
Knowledge of the Country, and his not ca- 
ring to aſk the Advice of ſuch as had been 
_ there. 

Amongſt the reſt of the 3 who 
came over with the new Governor, there was 
a Biſhop, a Man of great Parts, and of no 
leſs Piety, He repreſented to Baſco de:Nunez 
the Folly and Wickedneſs of inflaming the 


People againſt their Governor; and, on the 


other hand, he took pains to ſhew Peter A- 
rias his Error in neglecting the Adelantado, 
whoſe Succeſs before his Arrival had procu- 


red the Province the Title of Caſtilla del Oro, 


or Golden Caſtile; whereas, ſince his Arrival, 
the Spaniards had acquired neither Fame nor 
Riches. By the Perſuaſions of this Prelate, a 
Reconciliation was brought about. Real on 
the Side of Baſco de Nunez, but feigned only 
by Peter Arias, who intended nothing more 
than to gain thereby an Opportunity of de- 
ſtroying Nunez, whom he declared his Son- 
in-Law, contracting him to the Lady Mary, 
his only Daughter, who was as yet in Sparn, 
but who, as he pretended, was to come in 
the next Ships. | | 
* Not 
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Not long after this Reconciliation, Peter 
de Arias ſent Baſco Nunez with three hun- 
dred Men to make Diſcoveries in the South 
Seas, He reſolved to do nothing raſhly, and 
therefore fixed in that Part of the Country 
where Panama has been fince built, where 
he cauſed great Quantities of Wood to be cut 
down, intending to. make Veſſels of ſeveral 
kinds, that he might not be diſtreſſed in land- 
ing, or if he was obliged to keep long at Sea. 
The Confidence all Men had in his Condu& 
made Things go on chearfully, and great Ex- 
pectations were formed of the Succeſs of his 
Voyage, when all on a ſudden he was recall- 
ed to Darien, where upon a Charge of trea- 
ſonable Expreſſions, ſupported by falſe Wit- 
neſſes, Peter Arias, after a formal Trial, 
cauſed his Head to be ſtruck off, thereby rid- 
ding himſelf of a Rival, though at the ſame 
time he blaſted the Hopes, and broke the Spi- 
rits of his People. 
The Ilfland of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, 
ſometimes though corruptly called Borriguen, 
had been diſcovered by Columbus, but it was 
firſt ſettled by Jobn Ponce de Leon, a Spa- 
niſb Gentleman, of ſome Courage, and great 
Fortune. This was ſo early as in the Vear 
1509, but it was ſome Years before it was 
thoroughly ſubdued and inhabited. Conſide- 
rable Quantities of Gold were extracted out 
of the Streams of two of its Rivers; and 
Ponce de Leon having by this means acquired. 
| a very 
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av Eftate, upon his being removed 
from — — the Iſland, reſolved 
to go upon new Diſcoveries, His Reputation, 
as a t Commander, and his known 
Generoſity, procured him many Followers; 
ſo that he was quickly in a Condition to exe- 


It was in the Beginning of the Year 1512, 
that he failed from Puerto Rico, and after a 
good deal of hard Weather, he at laſt ap- 
proached the Continent, where he went on: 
Shore, and took Poſſeſſion of it, calling it 
Florida; but whether, as ſome ſay, from its 
beautiful Appearance in the Spring Seaſon of 
the Year, or becauſe he landed in Eafter- 
Week, which Feſtival the Spaniards call 
Paſqua de Flores, is uncertain. However, 
he was but a bare Diſcoverer, or at moſt he 
took a nominal Poſſeſſion of the Country; 
for the Natives being a brave, and welk-arm- 
ed People, forced him to reimbark his Forces, 
and to return-to Puerto Rico, without being 
able to make any Settlement upon the Con- 
tinent. Many Years afterwards Ferdinand de 
Soto undertook the Conqueſt of Florida, with 
a much greater Force, but after ſtruggling 
for five Years with many Difficulties, the 
Spaniards were once again obliged to aban- 
don the Deſign. | 

Tucatan was diſcovered in 1517, by Her- 
nandez de Cordova, a very gallant Man, who 
had a hundred Soldiers under his a 
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he attempted to have taken Poſſeſſion of at 
leaſt that Part of the Country where he land- 
ed; but the Indians aſſembling in great Num- 
bers, vigorouſly oppoſed him; ſo that at 
length he was conſtrained to abandon his De- 
ſign, and to return again to Cuba, having 
fifty of his Men wounded in an Engagement, 
wherein he himſelf alſo, is reported by ſome 
Authors, to have been hurt in thirty-three' 
Places, Francis de Monteyo, with five hun- 
dred Spaniards, went over to the ſame Coun-. + 
try, and with ſome Difficulty at firſt ſettled. 
there, by degrees cultivating a Friendſhip 
with the Natives, they made themſelves very 
eaſy, and intermarrying with them, began to 
take up their Cuſtoms, and fo lived in Eaſe 
and Plenty, without thinking any more of 
Conqueſts, or the Toils of War. Indeed this 
Part of America has been always better peo- 
pled by the Natives than any other, in conſe- 
[ of which, the Spaniards have been 
rced to behave better there than in other 
Places, and to uſe their Power with greater 
Mildneſs than is natural to that haughty Na- 
tion, FISH, 
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Of the Congueſt of Mexico, by Don Ferdi- 
HE narrow Compaſs in which it is 
deſigned to bring the hiſtorical Part of 
this Work, will not allow us to enter mi- 
nutely into the Detail of this great Conque- 
ror's Exploits ; but for all this we cannot 
help entertaining the Reader with a conciſe 
Character of the moſt illuſtrious Perſon after 
the Admiral Columbus, who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in theſe Parts of the World. This 
we ſhall the rather do, becauſe many of our 

Engliſh Authors have reported various Falſe- 
hoods concerning him. . 
Ferdinand Cortez was born at Medellin, a 
ſmall Town of Eframadurs in Spuin in the 
Year 1485 ; his Father's Name was Martin 
Cortez de Monroy ; his Mother's, Catberina 
Pizarro Altamarino, both noble, though not 
in extraordinary Circumſtances. They found 
a good deal of Difficulty in bringing up this 
Son of theirs, who was of a very weak and 
tender Conſtitution, till he reached the Age of 
fourteen Years. He then grew ſtrong and 
healthy, which induced his Parents to ſend 
him to Salamanca, to purſue his Studies, in- 
tending, _ that when he grew up he ſhould 
have applied himſelf to the Law. But this 
not 
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not ſuiting at all with his Inclinations, he 
quickly left the Univerſity, andreturned home. 
Some ſhort Time after he reſolved to paſs 
over into Ttaly, in order to ſerve under the 
Command of Gongalvo de Cordova, who is 
better known by his Title of the Great Ca 

tain. But a very ſevere quartan Ague obli- 
ged the young Cortex to lay aſide this Deſign, 


and when he was thoroughly recovered from 


this Diſtemper, his Father procured him Let- 
ters of Recommendation to Nicholas de O- 
Sando, Governor of Hiſpamoela, a very wor- 


thy Perſon, and a Native alſo of the Province 


of Eſtramadura. 
In the Year 1504 he embarked at Sevii, on 


board a Veſſel commanded by Alonzo Quin- 

tero, who with four other Veſſels failed for 
the Indies, Through the Obſtinacy and In- 
diſcretion, of the Captain, they had but a very 
indifferent Paſſage, in which, however, Cor- 
teꝝ gave ſignal Proofs of all thoſe ſhining 
Qualities, by which he became afterwards fo 
much diſtinguiſhed. On his Arrival in H 

mary he was very kindly received, and 
had a Place given him, in which he conti- 
nued a Year or two. He was at this Time 
about twenty Years of Age, extremely hand- 
ſome in his Perſon, affable in his Behaviour, 
and amiable in his Manners, He had a great 
Facility in ſpeaking without affecting Elo- 
quence; he was very prudent, and yet quick 


in his Reſolutions, and ready in the Execu- 
| | tion 
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tion of them; he had a wonderful Preſence, 
and no leſs Steadineſs of Mind; a Courage. 
equally capable of bearing, and of undertak- 
ing all thiygs; a generous Contempt of Mo- 
ney, and an earneſt Deſire of obliging all 
without expecting any Return, 

A juſt Senſe of his great Abilities engaged 
James Velaſquez, on his being made Go- 
vernor of Cuba, to make Choice of Cortez 
for his Secretary, He had not been long in 
Cuba before he fell into a very great Misfor- 
tune. It ſeems the Governor was a little ar- 
bitrary, which created fuch Diſcontents in 
the Iſland, that ſeveral very conſiderable Per- 
ſons cauſed a Memorial to be drawn up, con- 
taining a Charge of Male Adminiſtration a- 
gainſt him, and employed Cortez, in con- 
junction with Andrew de Duero, a very diſ- 
creet Perſon, and one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble Men in the Colony, to go over with him 
into Hiſpaniola, where at that Time there 
were Judges of Appeals arrived from Spain. 
But Yela/quez having Notice of this Deſign, 
found means to apprehend Cortez, with whom 
he was ſo much offended, that he was on the 
Point of hanging him, At laſt, through the 
Perſuaſion of his Friends, he contented him- 
ſelf with caufing Cortez to be put in Irons, 
and to be fent on board a Bark ready to fail 
for Hiſpaniola, In the Night the Priſoner 
found means to get off his Irons ; and though 
he had not learned to ſwim, he had the Cou- 
| | rage 
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rage to throw himſelf into the Sea with a 


Log of Wood in his Arms; unluckily for 


him, it was then ebb, ſo that he was carried 
out to Sea a League beyond the Ship : The 
Flood, however, brought him back and threw 
him on Shore, but ſo tired and bruiſed, that 
he was once on the Point of quitting his Log, 
and ſuffering himſelf to be drowned. As ſoon 
as he recovered Strength enough to be able to 
walk, he went and hid himſelf in an adjacent 
Grove till it was dark, and then he crept into 
a Church, where he took Sanctuary. 

He continued there for ſome time, till an 
amorous Adventure brought upon him a freſh 
Misfortune. Hard by the Church there lived 
one Fohn Xuarez, who had a very handſome 
Siſter ; Cortez was extremely ſmitten with 
her, and as he went one Day to pay his Ad- 
dreſſes to her, as ſhe ſtood at a Window, an 
Officer of Juſtice came behind him, catched 
him up in his Arms, and carried him to Pri- 
ſon, The Magiſtrates, deſirous of pleaſing 
the Governor, paſſed a very ſevere Sentence on 
him. But James Velaſquez, who was natu- 
rally a Man of great Humanity, mitigated it 
firſt, and then ſet him at Liberty, refuſing 
| however to take him again into his Service, 
which reduced Cortez to very great Wants, 
In this low Condition he married Catherina 
Xuarez, when he ſcarce knew how to main- 


tain either himſelf or her. Their Condition 
was very little mended when ſhe was brought 
| to 
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to Bed of a Son, to whom, at his Requeſt, 
the Governor Yelaſquez ſtood God- father. 
By degrees he recovered that Gentleman's 


Favour, who gave him an Eſtate in the 


Country, and a certain Number of Indian: 
for Servants. From this Beginning he quick- 
ly grew rich, and which is more extraordi - 
nary, gained ſuch an Aſcendant over the 
Governor, that when he had equipped at his 
own Expence a very large Fleet, in order to 
make Diſcoveries on the Coaſt of the Conti- 
nent, he gave the Command of it to this Fer- 
dinand Cortez, 

An Accident happened, when he was al- 
moſt ready to depart, which had well nigh 
baffled all his Hopes, and brought him once 
more into Diſtreſs. As Velaſquez and Cortez 
were one Day viewing the Fleet, a Fool which 
the former kept cried out, Maſter Governor, 
if you ſend away Cortez with this Fleet, you 
muſt ſend another to look after him. This 
ſtruck Velaſquez ſo much, that he had 
Thoughts of changing his Admiral ; but 
Cortez being a Man of deep Penetration, he 
no ſooner diſcovered this, than he reſolved to 
fail without taking Leave or expecting Or- 
ders; and this bold Defign he ſuddenly and 
ſucceſsfully put in Execuion, being exceed- 
ingly beloved by all the Soldiers and Sailors 
who were employed in this Expedition, 

Arriving at Vera Cruz, and receiving there 
Information of the 2 Wealth of the King 

7.0 
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of Mexico, he ſet forward towards him on 


the 16th of Augu/t 1520, with five hundred 
Foot, fifteen Horſe, and one thouſand three 
hundred Indians to carry the Baggage. After 
four Days March he came to a goodly Coun- 
try, called Chinchecas; but before he came 
thither he had paſſed high Hills, full of Snow 
and Ice, though it was in Auguſt, 

Next he came to Tlaſcalla, inhabited by a 
People who were Enemies to the Mexicans. 
Cortez overthrew them in three Conflicts; the 
Town had twenty thouſand Houſes very fair, 
and handſome Markets and Fairs: Cortez 
took it by Night, and returned to his Camp, 
where he found his Men in Mutiny ; but ap- 
peaſed them by wiſe and mild Exhortations, 
doing all he could to inſpire them with Piety, 
and to form no Ideas of conquering but out 
of hope they ſhould ſpread abroad the Goſpel 
of Chriſt, From thence he went to Chalo- 
tecan, a Country no leſs fruitful ; where he 
was entertained with their kind of Muſick ; 
but they were ſet on by the King of Mexico to 
betray him, which was diſcovered by an In- 
dian Woman; and Cortez, to ſecure himſelt, 
and revenge their Treachery, ſuddenly ſet 
upon them, and overcame them. The King 
of Mexico ſent to excuſe himſelf of this Trea- 
ſon, and to lay it upon the People of the 
Country: He likewiſe ſent to invite Cortez to 
Mexico, and as he paſſed the Country he was 
well pn ee in Tlatel/ulco and 
| © Xaliſco, 
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Xaliſco, the one Friend, the other Enemy to 
the Mexicans. | 

When Cortez came within half a Mile of 
Montezuma, the King ſent a thouſand Cour- 
tiers, all in one Garb, to meet him, who ſa- 
luted him one after another, firſt touching the 
Ground with their Fingers, and kiſſing it, 


Then came Montezuma, with two hundred 


better apparalled, twoand two together, with- 
out Shoes, though they uſe Shoes at other 
Times ; he leaned upon two of his Nobility, 
to ſhew that he was upheld by his Nobles. 
Cortez was told he muſt not touch the King, 
for that it was the Cuſtom of the Country : 
He preſented the King with a Chain of Bugles, 
and ſome Diamonds in it; which the King 
took in good Part, and gave him in requital 
another of Gold wrought in Snails, Crabs, and 
ſuch Toys. He lodged Cortez in his Palace 
with great Solemnity, and made liberal Pro- 
viſion for his Army. The King erected a 
curious Throne of State, where he directed 
his Speech to the Spaniards as follows : 
Noble Soldiers, and merciful Captains to 
them that yield, you are welcome into this 
Country of ours; I would have you know 
that our Forefathers have told us, and our 
Chronicles declare it, that we are not anci- 
ently of this Land wherein we live, but 
brought hither by a King, who left. us here 
becauſe we refuſed to return with him in 
Company. Our Forefathers married, had 
n C 2 Iſſue, 
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Iſſue, built Houſes which we enjoy; and we 
have ever been of Opinion, that they will 
come to us again, and make us Subjects to 
them, as they have formerly been to our An- 
ceſtors. And therefore confidering from 
whence you come, and that you are ſent from 
a great King, we yield tc' you all Obedience 
and Service, and make Account you are en- 
tered into your own Houſes, I am not igno- 
rant of what hath happened to you by the 
Way, and that the C:mpoalans have ſpoken 
ill of me ; they are my Enemies, and I pray 
you believe them not; I know they tell you 
my Houſes and Walls are Gold, and that I 
make myſelf a God ; but I pray you behold 
my Houſes that are made of Wood, Lime and 
Stone, and myſelf a fleſhly Man like others. 
Indeed I have Plate from my Anceſtors, and 
what I have ſhall be yours. I muſt now de- 
part, bat will ſo provide that neither you nor 
yours ſhall want. | 

Cortez anſwered, that what he ſaid was 
true, and that the King of Spain was the King 
they looked for ; and that he was ſent thi- 
ther purpoſely to_let them know ſo much. 
After they had paſſed fix Days in great Jollity, 
Cortez had News that ſome of his Men were 
murdered by the King's Apointment ; for 
which he was glad, thinking to take that Oc- 
caſion to ſubdue and conquer him and his 
Country. Cortez ſent for the Malefactors, 
and put them to Death; they accuſed Mon- 


tezuma, 
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texuma, whom likewiſe he impriſoned, but 
within a while after he ſer him at Liberty; 
he confeſſed his Fault, and promiſed hi 

Allegiance ever after, / | 

The King choſe rather to dwell in the Pa- 

lace with Cortez, than at Pleaſure abroad. To 

ive him Satisfaction, he ſent to diſcover Mines 
Pr him, and procured a great Quantity of 
Wealth to preſent him ; he wiſhed and ad- 
viſed his Nobles to obey Cortez, and liboured 
how he might ſcbdue Cacomacfin, his Vaſſal, 
who wholly refuſed to ſubmit to Cortez. 
This Act of his was affirmed by public No- 
taries in Writing, by the Conſent of all the 
Nobility, and interchangeably given to each 
another, 

Valaſquez, the Governor of Cuba, envying 
Cortez, ſent Narvaes with eighteen Sail of 
Ships, and a proportionable Body of Forces 
and Ammunition to command, and, in caſe 
of Refuſal, to compel Cortez to go out and 
quit Mexico; at which Cortez was amazed, 
and in a Dilemma ; for, if he made Head a- 
gainſt Narvaes, the Indians would preſently 
have revolted ; and if he did not, Narvaes 
would in time poſſeſs himſelf of the Country ; 
wherefore he reſolved with one hundred and 
ſeventy Men to go againſt Narvaes, leaving 
a Garriſon in Tenuſtilan, which he com- 
mended to the Care of the King. Narvaes 
had eight hundred Spaniards, and nineteen 
great Pieces of ms”, z nevertheleſs, * 

| 3 
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| ſet upon, took him, and the reſt yielded 
themes being better inclined to their new 
than to their old Commander. | 
In this Interim, the Citizens of Tenuſtilan 
revolted againſt the King and Spantards, and 
aſſaulted the Caſtle, alledging, their Diſlike 
to the, Spaniards was for breaking down their 
Idol; but in truth they laid hold of this at a 
proper Seaſon for recovering their Liberty. 
Cortez haſtened thither with ſeventy Horſe, 
and five hundred Spaniards, which gave Heart 
to them in the Caſtle; the Indians were deſ- 
perate, - and deſired rather to die than live; 
they put Cortez to a Retreat, which embol- 
den'd them much, and endangered the Spa- 
niards more. | N | 
Cortez afterwards uſed many Engines, and 
other Inventions ; and though he flew Multi- 
tudes of Indians, yet they, becauſe of their 
Numbers, valued it not. Montezuma look- 
ing out of a Window, thinking to diſſuade 
the People from their violent Courſes againſt 
the Spaniards, was ſtruck with a Stone, of 
which Wound he died within three Days. 
He was a Man of a good Nature, wiſe and 
prudent, The Spaniards gave the Mexicans 
his Body to. bury, and offered the Indians 
Conditions of Peace, which they wholly re- 
fuſed, vowing to thruſt the Spaniards out of 
their Country, though it were with the Loſs 
of a thouſand Men to one. Yet within a Day 
they deceitfully made a Propoſition of 78 
whic 
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- which Cortez accepted of; and, to give them 
the more Content, he ſet a Prieſt of theirs at 
Liberty, thinking it would have wrought 
more heartily ; but the Day following, when 
Cortez had the leaſt Suſpicion of ther, and 
fat quietly at Dinner, they attempted one of 
his Houſes ; whereupon he ſuddenly roſe from 
Table, and with his Horſe charged the In- 
dians, where he loſt diverſe Men, and was 
himſelf ſorely wounded, and ſcarce able to re- 
tire. It was now come to that paſs with the 
Spaniards, that they muſt either periſh or quit 
the City ; and that Night they reſolved to fly 
with Montezuma's Children, and Treaſure ; 
but the Indians having Notice of it, purſued 
them, recovered the Priſoners, flew one hun- 
dred and fifty Spaniards, forty one Horles, 
and two thouſand Indians that took their Part, 
Now did Cortez endure great Miſery and Fa- 
mine, and had but one dead Horſe to feed on 
in five Days, till he came to Tlaſcalla. 

The Tlaſcallans entertained him courteouſ- 
ly, where he ſtaid ten Days ; he built many 
Fortreſſes for his own Safety and theirs, and 
ſent for Aid into Hiſpaniola: In the mean 
time he gained the Love of many Indians, 
who took part againſt the Mexicans. Cortez 
built thirteen Boats ; and on the other Side, 
the new King of Mexico prepared for War, 
and made certain Pikes to annoy the Horſe, 
which they feared more than the Men. Cor- 
tex cut a Paſſage into the Salt Lake, for his 
C 4 Boats 
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Boats to have a Paſſage to the Siege of Te- 
nuſtitlan: Theſe Ships intercepted all Pro- 
viſions, and annoyed the Indians infinitely. 
Cortez aſſailed the Town in four Places, ha- 
ving in his Army one hundred and twenty 
thouſand Men; ſome catrie for Fear, ſome 
for Liberty, ſome for Friendſhip, ſome out 
of Gain, This Siege laſted ten Weeks, and 
waſted ten thouſand Men with Famine and 
other Misfortunes. Cortez, by Chance, took 
the new King as he was ſtealing away ſecret- 
ly by the Lake: He ſubdued Tinuſtitlan, and 
fouit en Towns by the Lake Side; as allo all 
the Mexicans Realms and Provinces, to the 
Crown of Spain, giving great Spoil to the 
Soldiers, and reſerving the Fifths to the 
—_ | 

There are ſcarce any Circumſtances which 
can be thought of capable of raiſing the Re- 
putation of a Conqueror, which are not 
to be found in the Story of Cortez, He owed 
his Authority entirely to his Merit, and, which 
is wonderful, he kept it by the ſame Means, 
not only in Spight of his powerful Enemies 
in the Indies and Spain, but alſo notwith- 
ſtanding many Conſpiracies againſt his Per- 
ſon, and ſeveral very dangerous Seditions 
amongſt his Trqops. He performed theſe 
mighty Things, with a very inconſiderable 
Body of Men. At the taking the City of 
Mexice, which happened on the 13th of 
Auguſt, 1521, he had but nine hundred per 

ni 
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niſß Foot, cighty Horſe, and ſeventeen ſmall 
Pieces of Cannon. Indeed the Indians who 
ſided with him were, as we ſaid before, very 
numerous, His Conduct towards this Na- 
tion was ſuch as gained the Reverence and 
Affection; ſo that it may be ſaid his Perſonal 
Accompliſhments were of as great Uſe in ac- 
quiring this Country to Sparn, as a large 
Army. Notwithſtanding he was ſo great a 
Stateſman, and ſo able a General, yet he ne- 
ver did any thing inconſiſtent with the Rules 
of Honour, or unbecoming that Piety which 
he ſhewed in all his Actions. He was ex- 
tremely loyal to his Prince, grateful and be- 
nificent to his Friends, juſt, and generous to 
all. Yet he wanted not many Enemies, en- 
vious alike of his Merit and his Fortune, 
and who therefore took abundance of Pains 
to prejudice the Emperor Charles V. againſt . 
him. 

In the Year 1528 Cortez found it conve- 
nient to return into Spain, in order to juſti 
his Conduct againſt his Enemies. The Em- 
peror Charles V. received him with great 
Reſpect, gave him the whole Vale of Atriſco, 
with the Towns and Villages therein, con- 
ferred on him the Title of Marquis of the 
Vale of Guaxaca; and to complete his Fa- 


vours, procured him a very honourable Mar- 


riage. The next Vear he returned to Mexico, 
with his Lady, but with a very limited Com- 
miſſion, which turned more to the Diſadvan- 
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tage of the Spaniſh Government, than to the 
private Loſs of the Marquiſs, who was fo 
much beloved and eſteemed in that Part of 
the Warld, as to ſtand in no Need of Autho- 
rity to procure him Reſpect. | 
He was ſome Time afterwards Captain- 
General, Mendoga being Viceroy of the Pro- 
vince, at which Time there happened many 
rivate Grudges between them, but yet they 
Joined together for the finding out of the Paſ- 
ſage from thoſe Seas to ours, which we pro- 
perly call the North Weſt Paſſage ; as allo in 
the Conqueſt of Sibola and Qyivera, where 
they were perſwaded by certain Friars, that 
the People worſhipped the Croſs, and had 
other Tokens of Chriſtianity ; but all proved 
falſe, and few Spaniards returned home, their 
Miſery was ſo great, and the Country ſo cold 
and barren, the People cruel, and five hun- 
dred Leagues from Mexico. Cortez, after 
his taking Mexico, ſent to diſcover the Nor- 
thern Parts, and his People arrived in a 
Country where Ticoantipe Cician Pipe was 
King, who received them lovingly, and ſent 
an Kenbaſſador to Cortez, thinking he was 
come out of the Clouds, and that their Veſ- 


ſels were great Whales, They wondered at 
their Horſes, and accepted a Friendly Peace, 
offering Cortez fifty thouſand Men to aſſiſt 
in conquering Tutepee, who was his Enemy 

for uſing the Chriſtians well, | = 
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Some new Troubles that he met with in 
relation to his Diſcoveries, wherein the Vice- 
roy interfered, inclined him in the Year 1542, 
to make a ſecond Voyage into Spain, where 
he was received with as much Honour, and 
yet obtained as little Satisfaction as before, 
To ſpeak impartially, the Emperor had con- 
ceived a kind of Jealouſy, that if Cortez was 
rewarded according. to his Merit, he would 
become too formidable for a Subject. The 
Marquis was a Man of too much Senſe and 
Penetration, not to diſcern the judgment 
which was formed of him at Court, when 
he had reſided there but a little while. He 
was however too wiſe, and too much a Man 
of Honour to think that any Miſtakes made 
by his Prince could cancel any Part of the 
Duty he owed him: For this Reaſon he ap- 


plied himſelf more aſſiduouſly than ever to 


merit the Emperor's Affections. He attended 
him in the dangerous and diſaſterous Expe- 
dition againſt Algiers, and notwithſtanding 
all his 8 Services, had ſo low a Com- 
miſſion as to be without a Voice in the Coun- 


cil of War, Being unhorſed in a Charge 


he made againſt the Infidels, he is ſaid to 
have loſt in the Field two Emeralds of im- 
menſe Value. | | 

After his Return to Spain from that Expe- 
dition, he affected to lead a quiet and retired 
Life, employing moſt of his Time in the 
Inſtruction of his Children, of whom he bad 


many, 
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many, both legitimate and illegitimate. His 
ſecond Wife was the Daughter of the Count 
of Aguilar, by whom he had a Son, who 
ſucceeded him in his Titles, and ſome of 
whoſe Deſcendants are ſtill living. As for 
the great Cortez himſelf, he died at a Village 
near Seville, called Caftilleja de la Cueſta, on 
the ſecond of December 1554, in the 63d 
Year of Age; but his Corps, by his own 
Direction, was carried into New Spain. 


SGAF. M. 


The HIsTroRVY of the 3 F Peru, and 
tbe Diſturbances which followed thereon. 


Tr has been already ſhewn how Baſto de 
Nunez, gave the firſt Notice of this Coun- 
try to the Spaniards, and opened a Paſſage 
to the South-Seas, After his Death Peter de 
Arias, made many Attempts to proſecute 
that Diſcovery to very little Purpoſe; for his 
Pride and Cruelty was ſo great, that he was 
univerſally hated, which was the Occaſion 
of his miſcarrying in almoſt every Thing he 
undertook, It was otherwiſe with Francis 
P:zarro, though his Circumſtances were but 
very indifferent, when he firſt applied him- 
ſelf to make Diſcoveries. 855 
As to his Family there is little to be ſaid; 
for though ſome Writers affirm his Father 
was a Nobleman, yet, even theſe agree, _=_ 
is 


— 
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his Birth was ſpurious, which is the more 
probable, becauſe the Time thereof is not 
certainly known, He came into the 1ngies 
at leaſt as early as Cortez, but did not riſe. ſo 
quickly into Reputation, being able to make 
no Figure in the World, till he raiſed a 
Stock of Wealth and Reputation of his own, 
which though done with all the Expedition 
he could, took up for all that ſome Years. 

The Beginning of his great Deſigns hap- 
pened thus: Pizarro and Diego de Almagro, 
being at Panama, were deſirous, like other 
Undertakers, to try their Skill, and employ 
their Fortunes in Diſcoveries. Almagro be- 
ing rich, drew to him one Ferdinand Lugue, 
a Schoolmaſter and Prieſt of that Town, who 
was likewiſe wealthy; and all three .under- 
took a Diſcovery, with a Vow, by which they 
ſolemnly promiſed each unto the other, equal- 


ly to divide the Profit that ſhould accrue, It 


was determined amongſt them, that P:zarro 
ſhould undertake the Conqueſt; Almago go 
and come with all Neceflaries to relieve them, 
and Luque to make Proviſion for Supplies: 
This happened in the Year 1525. The firſt 
Voyage that P:zarro made, was with one 
Ship, and one hundred and fourteen Men: 
He failed one hundred Leagues; and went 
aſhore ſeveral Times, where he found ſharp 
Encounters, loſt ſome of his Men, and was 
himſelf hurt in ſeveral Places, which forced 


him 
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him to return to Chincama, not far from Pa- 
nama, repenting of his Enterprize. 

Almagr6, who ſtayed behind Pizarro, to 
fupply- him as you have heard, went after 
him with ſeventy Men, and came to the Ri- 
ver of St. Fohn ; and finding no Sign of Pi- 
2arro's being there return'd ; but at his going 
back he landed at ſome Places, where be 
found Pizarro had been, and where he was 
hurt, Almagro ſlew and hurt ſeveral Men, 
and returned to Panama, thinking Pizarro 
had done the like; but underſtanding that he 
was at Chincama, he went to him, and by 
Conſent, furniſhed two Ships, and carried, to 
recruit his Forces, two hundred Spaniards 
and ſome Indians. They arrived at a marſhy 
and wateriſh Place, where the People live in 
Trees. They are warlike, and their Coun- 
try capable of Defence, which they ſtood, 
and killed many Spaniards, ſhewing an im- 
placable Averſion towards them, deſpiſed 
their Preſents, inſulted their Meſſengers, and 
called them the Scum of the Sea, having no 
Fathers; and faid they would have none in 
their Country that had Beards, or that would 
break their Cuſtoms. 

Pizarro and Almagro had a great Defire 
to conquer that Cn becauſe 'of the 
Shew the Inhabitants made of Gold and pre- 
cious Stones; but could not do it with that 
ſmall Force, becauſe many of them were 
fick and weak, and not a few were dead. 
| Almagro 
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Almagro returned to Panama for fourſcore 
Men more; but before his coming back, Pi- 
zarro indured great Want of Victuals. Upon 
Almagro's Return, they found their Forces 
ſo ſmall, the Country ſo barren and unhealth- 
ful, that they left it, and went Chatama, 
where they found Plenty of all Things, and 
thought to make themſelves ſo rich, that they 
needed not to proceed farther ;| but they were 
deceived, for the Indians were their Enemies, 
and ſo many that they durſt not fight them. 
Almagro was to go back for more Men to 
Panama, and Pizarro to ſtay in the Iſland 
of Guara. 
The Spaniards were ſo weak and ti 

and ſo diſcontented, that they deſired to re- 


tire with Almagro, and to leave their Hopes 


of Gold; but Pizarro would not ſuffer them 


either to go or write, leſt they ſhould have 


diſcredited the Country ; and fo Almagro 
would have got no Soldiers; but notwith- 
ſtanding this Prohibition, the Soldiers writ, 
and hid their Letters in Bottoms of Thread, 


by which Means their Miſeries came to be 


known, and complained of to the Governor, 
who commanded that no Man ſhould ſtay 
with Pizarro againſt his Will At Alma- 
gro's coming to Panama, one Pedro de la 
Rios was arrived for Governor, who pro- 


claimed, That no Man ſhould ſtay with Pi- 


zarro againſt his liking, and ſent a Meſſenget 
to Pizarro to let him know fo much. Where- 


wh upon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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upon moſt of his Men left him, and thoſe 
that Almagro took up, run away from him; 
ſo that Pizarro had but twelve Men left with 
him, whereof one was a Grecian. He went 
to an Iſland called Gorgena, where he lived 
upon Snakes, Herbs and Crab-Fiſhes, till 
Almagro's Return from Panama; and then 
he went over to the main Land, and put the 
Greek aſhore who brought him News of the 
Riches of that Country, and the Plenty of 
Victuals, with the State of their King Atabaliba, 
which was Matter of great Joy to them all; 
for the Soutbö-Sea was the Fountain of their 
Wealth and Happineſs, being by far the richeſt 
of all their Diſcoveries. 

Pizarro hereupon returned to Panama, 
and from thence into Spain, to carry the Em- 
you News of this rich Country, of which 

deſired the Government. He alſo left 
two Spaniards behind him to learn the Lan- 
guage, Cuſtoms, and Riches of the Country, 
but they were afterwards ſlain by the Indians. 
Pizarro was above three Years upon this 
Diſcovery of Peru, and endured as much 
Hunger, and other Miſeries as Man could 
do; but having much Courage and Conſtancy 
ſupported all with Alacrity. 
' Arriving at Panama, Pizarro im 
the Hope of his Diſcoveries to his Aſſociates, 
who though they were grown low and poor, 
fer had Credit enough to borrow a thouſand 
of Gold to defray * Expences of his 


Voyage 


e 
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Voyage to Spain. On his Arrival there, the 
Propoſals he made were readily entertained; 
and the Emperor gave him the Title of Ade- 
lantado of Peru; but as to Ships or Men, 
he furniſh'd them with none. To ptocyre 
theſe, Pizarro, ſpoke in very ſtrong Terms 
of the Riches q the Country he had diſco- 


vered which:drew to him a ſufficient Num- 


ber of Adventurers, whom he imbarked with- 
out Delay. He carried with him to ED 


+ three of his Brethren; Ferdinand, Jobn, and 


Gonſalo.. | Ferdinand only legitimate, the 
others Baſtards. They arriv'd in Panama in 
— and Pride; but Almagro was of- 
fended with Francis Pigarro, becauſe. he had 
taken upon Himſelf all the Honour in Spain, 
and excluded him, who Was at all the Ex- 
pence} andi Part of the Libor: and Pains, 
Pixarru ecuſed himſelf the beſt; he _ 
which (gave however but little Satisfaction 
The Expence of the Pizarro's was ſo — 
and their Steck foi ſmall, ihat they could not 
proceed upott their Enterprize. without the 
Help of Almagro, wham; Francis Pizarrs 
laboured to win to a Partnerſhipiagain,;.. In. 
Conclufiqn;oby Mediation of Friends, A- 
magro furniſhed him with ſeven hundred, 
Pieces) of Eight, and ſuch Arms and Victuals 
28 he hady-1a that Pizarro proceeded with, 
two Supa and ds many Men as he could, 
carry in them. He came toca Place called 
cafe where he much Wealthy: but 
in 


* 
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in making himſelf maſter of it, endured great 
Miſery, From hence he ſent to Ata- 
baliba for a League and his Perſonal Friend- 
ſhip; who anſweted if he would tetutn the 
Wealth he had gotten, and clear the Coun- 
try of his Forces, he would be his Friend, 
or elſe not: A Friar was ſent to perſwade 
him, but all in vain, ſo they came to a Bat- 
tle. Many of the indians were lain, and 
their King taken Priſoner, and hot a'Spurt- 
ard killed or hurt, but only Francis Pixarro, 
in the Head, as he r at the King 

to take himũm. 

Before this Pizarro toblk the Idand of 
Puna, and pained great Wealth, which he 
gave to his Soldiers that came to bim lately. 
Here his People fell ſick of the Pok; a na- 
tural Diſeaſe of thoſe Parts; arid here he de- 
livered ſeventy Priſoners that had been taken 
by the Iſlanders, and ſent thom all to Tan- 
bes, whence they were. Notcvithiſtanding This 
Courtefy, they incenſed the P 


eople aꝑainſt 
the Spaniards, and ew three that were ſont 
in 4 civil Manner to treat with them; which 
ſo ry Pizarro, thut he took their Towh, 
and chaſtifing them ſeverely, Wrought, 1 

to Obedience. 
| Theſe Things happenbd before this toking 
of Atabulihs Priſoner, who: now being in 
their Hands, offeredfor his Ranſom, as much 
Silver and Gold, as would fil a high and 
* Room, * he was, 8 
truly 
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truly performed; but the Time was ſo long 
before it could be brought two hundred Miles, 
that Ferdinand Pizarro adventured to go for 
it, and in that Journey he learnt much of the 
Secrets of the Country. Francis Pigarrro 
divided the Treaſure thus gotten, and gave 
to every Man his due; never any Soldiers in 
the World were ſo rich. He dealt juſtly 
with Almagro, and gave him what was his 
due: All Things grew exceeding dear, or ra- 
ther worth much Money; a Shirt was ſold 
at ten Pounds, a Qaart of Wine at five Pounds, 
and one thouſand two hundred and fifty 
Pounds was the Price 'of a Horſe. Pizarro 
ſent his Brother Ferdinand to the Emperor, 
with his Fifths, and a Relation of what had 
happened. Many common Soldiers went, 
who carried ſome twenty, ſome thirty, ſome 
forty thouſand Ducats in Plate, as the Re- 
ward of their Fatigues. 21% et f: 

- There was an Indian call'd Philip, a Cbriſ- 


tian, and Interpreter to the Span] rA, who 


fell in love with one of Atabaliba's Wives, and 
thinking to marry her after his Death, ac- 
cuſed him of plotting the Deſtruction of the 
pam anus, for Which he was condemned and 
executed, but whether juſtly or not, is a Queſ- 
tion. Before his Death he defired to be bap- 
tized, but whether from his Heart or net, 
is alſo uncertain. Pizarro hearing the Fame 
of Guſco, marched thither and prov it, where 
he found as much Wealth as he had gotten 

| D 2 by 
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by the Ranſom of Atabaliba; and it is 
thought there was as much hid that never 
came to Light, nega no Fain were — 
in ſearching. © 

Almagro had Commiſfich FR the Em. 
peror to be Marſhal of Peru, and Governor 
of one hundred Leagues of Land further than 
Pigarro, or beyond the Bounds of his Go- 
vernment. Whereupon he took upon him to 
govern Cuſco, and this was the firſt Begin- 
ning of the Strife betwixt them two, hut for 
the preſent their Jarrs: were accommodated; 
and Almagro went to diſcover-the Counti 
of Chili in 153 5, where: he endured muc 
Hunger, Cold, and other Diſaſters. Ferdi. 
nand Pizarro returned 6uttof Spain and came 
to Lima after Almagro's Departure to Chili, 
and brought a Patent tochis Brother, wherein 
he was made a Marquis, and to Almagro a 
Patent for the Goverament:of New Toledo. 

He required all the Silver and Gold that 
was received for the Ranſom of Atabalibu 
for the Emperor, the other being a King; 
but the Soldiers anſwered they had paid their 
Fifths, which was their Doty. This cauſed a 
ſudden Mutiny; but Pizarro appeaſed It, 

with the IIl-will of the Soldiers. 

Mango, whom Pizarro had made King, re- 
"belles apainſt him; and had almoſt taken 
Cuſco. In the Conflict the flew: divers $ 
niardi. Almagro hearing the Emperor 20 
made him ö as aforeſaid, returned 
vd out 
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out of Chili, and took Cuſco by Force, al- 

ing it was in his Government. He im- 
priſoned Ferdinand Pizarro: Mango, the In- 
dian King beſieged it, and now began, or 
revived the old Broils betwixt Almagro and 
Pizarro; and now: did Franciſco Pizarro re- 
ceive many Loſſes by the Indians that rebelled 
againſt him. Pizarro ſent Forces to regain 
Cuſco: from Almagro, but by Mediation of 
Friends they were to meet and conſult before 


they fought, but to little Purpoſe; for that 


Treaty broke off, and they fought a- moſt 
eruel Battle, in which Almagro Was taken, 
and put into the ſame Priſon into which be 
had put the Brother of Pizarro, who, being 
now at Liberty, there condemned and executed 
him. If the Indians had taken Advantage of 
this Diviſion, they had defeated: the whole 
Power of the Spaniards. | 

_ Almagro was of mean Birth, * it was 
never known who was his Father; he could 
not read, but was valiant, — merciful, 
and withal ſome what haughty and vain-glo- 
rious. Frances, Pizarro, upon this Accident 
ſent his Brother Ferdinand into Spain with 
the Emperor's: Fifths, and to excuſe the 
Death of Almagro. Ile came to. Vallado- 
lid in great State, and with much Wealth; 
bat within a While after was committed to 
Priſon. Francis Pizarro went on with his 
Expedition, wherein he experienced Variety. 
of Fortune, ſometimes gaining great Victo- 


_ 
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ries, and at others endured great Hardſhips; 
yet he prevailed in the End, and got 
Wealth, and made Peace with the Indian 
Kings. Gonſalo Pizarro was likewiſe a prin- 
cipal Man in all theſe Undertakings. | 
— Pizarro returning from Lima, 
or, as the Spaniſb · Authors call it, the City 
of the Kings, endeavoured to be. reconciled 
to Diego de Almagro, Son to' him that was 
put to Death; but he would accept of no 
Conditions of Friendſhip ; neither would 
Jobn de Rada adviſe him to it, who was left 
in Charge of him at his Father's Death, with 
Command to ſeek Revenge of the Pizarres ; 
and though Franci: Plays was ſtill inform ' d 
of the Practice againſt him; yet be little 
eſteemed it; but notwithſtanding his Secu- 
rity, on the 24th of June 1541, John de 
Rada, and ten others, entered upon him 
whilſt he was at Dinner, and flew him. He 
was a Man neither liberal not covetous, nor 
would he proclaim what he gave ; he was a 
good Huſband for the King, and a great Game- 
ſter, nat regarding with whom he played: 
He would never wear rich Apparel, and yet 
ſometimes would put on a Garment that' Fer- 
dinando Cortez ſent him: He took a Pride to 
wear white Shoes, and a white Hat, in 'Imi- 
tation of Gonſalo the Great Captaih. He 
uſed his Soldiers well, and thereby as he got, 
ſo he kept their Affections; he was debonair, 
* and — which made him 
incapable 
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incapable of Suſpicion, and negligent of his 
Health or Life. Upon his Death, his and 
Almagro's Faction had many Bickerings ; 
and at laſt thoſe of Almagra s Party ſeditiouſly 
proclaimed there was no other Governor in 
Peru, but Diego de Almagra. He appointed 
Fohn de Rada his General; they committed 
many Inſolencies, Murders, and Cruelties ; 
they ſeized and divided all the Goods of the 
Pizarras and their Friends among their De- 
ſcendents, and placed whom they liſted in 
Command, meaning to make Diego de Al- 
magro their King. | 
The Emperor hearing of thoſe Tumults 
in Peru, ſent one Vaca de Caſtre, a Doctor, 
with Authority to puniſh them ; and he com- 
ing thither, thoſe who ſtood farm for the Em- 
peror repaired to him ; whereupon Almagro 
to maintain himſelf by Force, and 
marched immediately with all his Troops to 
meet him, where they foy2ht a cruel Battle, 
in which Almagro was overthrown ; though 
more Men were ſlain an the other Side; few 
Captains eſcaped, and thoſe that were hurt, 
died by Reaſon of the great Fraſt and Snow 
that was in the Country. Yaca de Caftro 
condemned and executed thirty of the prin- 
cipal Offenders, and baniſhed divers others; 
Imagro fled to Cujco, thinking to find Re- 
lief, but his Lieutenant he left there, hearing 
the Succeſs which 2 —ap0 had in _ 
X E 4 le, 
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tle, apprehended him, and Vaca de Caftro 
at his coming thither cut off his Head, 

This Diego de Almagro was a Baſtard, whom 
his Father had by an Indian Woman in Pa- 
nama; but he was braver than the Me/t:zos 
uſed to be; he was the firſt that ever took u 
Arms againſt the King in the Indies; his 
Followers were ſo loving and conſtant to him, 
that though they had often Offers of Pardon, 
they would not leave him. Vaca de Caſtro 
ſettled things in good Order, gave the Indians 

Content, who now began again to cultivate 
their Grounds, which before they could not 
do for the Wars; and about this Time many 
Mines were diſcovered. be | 

The Emperor being informed of the Re- 
volts in Peru, and the ill Uſage of the Indians, 
he diſplaced his Commiſſioners there, and 
choſe others, giving them an Oath to deal 
juſtly, and to order things uprightly. He 
made forty Laws, and figned them at Barce- 
lona the 20th' of November 1542. But theſe 
Laws were ill taken in Peru. They were cer- 
tainly well intended, and very agreeable to the 


Rules of natural Juſtice and Equity, but in 


the Situation things were in, by no means ex- 
pedient to be publiſhed in Peru, where things 
grew daily worſe and worſe; beſides, Blaſco 
- Nunez Vela, who was appointed Viceroy in 
1544, and who had Directions to ſee theſe 
Laws put in Execution, was a Man no way 
qualified for his Employment. On his 2 * 
V 
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val he cauſed his Predeceſſor, who was a much 
wiſer Man than himſelf, to be impriſoned, 
and behaved in every ReſpeR ſo ſeverely, 
that he gained no Friends, though he provo- 
ked many to become his Enemies. Three of 
the Judges, who ſhould have ſupported him, 
conſpired againſt him, and cauſed him to be 
impriſoned, while in the mean time Gonſalb 
Pizarro drew together Troops, and diſpoſed 
all things for a Rebellion. The Diſputes be- 
tween the Judges and the: Viceroy facilitated 
his Deſign ; for though the latter quickly re- 
covered his Liberty, and drew one of the 
Judges to his Party, yet the reſt of the Judges 
continued to act by their own Authority, and 
behaved ſo cruelly and ſo tyrannically, that at 
length perceiving they had no other Reſource, 
they were glad to admit Gonſalo Pizarro for 
Governor of Peru, to ſeal a Commiſſion to 
him in the King's Name, and to receive him 
with all Demonſtrations of Reſpect into the 
City of Lima. dene i bet ett. 

The Viceroy returned into the Province of 
Quito, where he diſcovered in his Adverſity 
much greater Abilities, and many more Vir- 
tues than he had ſhewn in his Proſperity ; and 
though his Forces were continually inferior to 
thoſe of the Rebels, yet his own Intrepidity 
joined to his Loyal Diſpoſition, which is na- 
tural to the Spaniards, enabled him to make a 


long Diſpute. At length, however, a deciſive 


Battle was fought between him and Gonſalo 


Pizarro 
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Pizarro, on the 19th of January 1546, in 
which the V Viceroy being wounded, and — 
Priſoner, had his Head ſtruck off; for whoſe 
Death, though done by his own Command, 
Pizarro hypocritically wore Mourning, Hence 
forward this Man behaved himſelf rather as a 
Sovereign Prince than as a Governor, buſying 
himſelf in amaſſing Wealth, and in taking all 
the Precautions he — think of for ſecuring 
himſelf and his Aſſociates from the Effects of 
the Royal Reſentment, which without Que- 
ſtion they had Reaſon to dread. 
In the mean time, the Emperor, juſtly a- 
larmed at the Conſequences of theſe Seditions, 
which threatened the Loſs of ſo conſiderable 
a Territory as that of Peru, came at length to 
a Reſolution of truſting rather to the Wiſdom 
of ane Man than to the Force of many. This 
Man was the Licentiate Peter de la Gaſes, 
who had the Title of Reſident of the Royal 
Court of Peru, and a Commiſfion A 
that had it not ſome way been limited by his 
Inſtructions, he would in Effect have had 
Royal Authority; but to balance this, he had 
neither Men nor Money, the Court truſting 
altogether, though furely not very prudently, 
tohis great He was in few Words a 
Man of unſhaken Courage, Prudence, 
mild Behaviour, unblemiſhed Probity, and 
abſolutely difintereſted. He was not afraid to 
go in a Manner naked againſt infolent and 
victorious Rebels; and all the Reward he = 
manded 
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manded for the Services he ſhould: perform 
was, that —— ſettled the Province in Peace; 
be mightbe at Li to depart into Spain. 

Goſea arrived — de Dios, and car- 
tied himſelf mildly, ſaying, he came not to 
make War, but, according to his Profeſſion, to 
make Peace, and revoked the Rigour of the 
Laws that cauſed the War. From Panama he 
ſent the Emperor's Leners, and writ himſelf 
to Pizarro, telling him, he was. come to par- 
don all Offences, to draw him to Obedience, 
to give Satisfaction to his People; and, if he 
refuſed this Grace, to make War, Pizarro 
was enraged at the Receipt of thefe Letters, 
and would not ſuffer the Gentleman that 
brought them to fit down, which the Gentle- 
man took for a great Affront. Pizarro called 
for his Friends, to know what Anſwer to give 
the Preſident's Letter. Carvayal, the In- 
cendiary, was abſent, and therefore it was ho- 

he would t of Grace yet every 

n delivering his Opinion, ſome adviſed to 
take and raiſe Panama and Nombre de Dios, 
that the Emperor might have no Place to re- 
ceive his Men and Shipping; and they ha- 


ving all the Ships in the Sonth-Sea, might 


without Fear keep Peru to themſelves, and 
then donbted not but to make New Spain re- 
volt too, or at leaſt, would rob all the 


Towns on: the and live by Spoil 
and Rapine, which indeed they might have 
| | done 
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done, having the General of the Ser is. $0 
them. Ni 190 

Pizarro cunningly anfwetel Gaſea 8 4 
by Conſent of thirty of his Men under their 
Hands, that they underſtood of his coming 
by Hingjoſa, General of the Sea, and the fair 
Shew of. Good he pretended; but it was too 
late after ſo many Murders, occaſioned by the 
— 4 s perſuading him to return to inform 
the Emperor, that they would receive no. 
Governor but Pizarro, and offered to fend 
ſome Man of Quality into Spain to make their 
Caſe known to the Emperor. Car vajal diver- 
ted Pizarro from all good Intentions, and 
would not ſuffer him to make any Acknow- 
ledgment to Spain. They ſent theſe Letters 
to Gaſca, and offered to give him a great 
Quantity of Money to return home; and if 
he refuſed it, they writ to their Admiral Hino- 
joſa to apprehend him. Theſe Letters being 
brought to Panama, put Gaſca in fear that he 
ſhould be killed, for they abſolutely refuſed 
to receive him in Peru. Gaſca dealt ſo cun- 
ningly with Hinojoſa, that he brought him to 
ſubmit himſelf and Fleet, and became a true 
Servant to the Emperor. This was the Over- 
throw of Pizarro, and Hinojoſa was continu- 
ed General, and none of his Captains diſplaced. 
Gaſca now prepared again for War, and fur- 
niſhed himſelf for his Journey to Peru; and, 


bees his Arrival, ſent a Pardon to all the 
| common 
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common Sort. In his Expedition he carries 
himſelf courteouſly and friendly, © x. 
Gaſca's Carriage, and the Submiſſion of the 
Ships; made a great Change amongſt the Re- 
bels; for: happy was he that could appear for 
the Emperor. Pigarro was much grieved to 
hear of theſe: Alterations; but, like a coura- 
gious Captain, ſent to all his Friends to come 
to him with their Forces; but moſt part of 
them forſook him; and the Towns of Lima, 
Cuſco, and the reſt took part with the Empe- 
ror, * When. John de Caſta came to Pizarri 
to Arequipa, they conſulted what to. doi: ha- 
ving four hundred and fifty Men in the :whole 
Country againſt them: He reſolved to go to 
Chili, where never Spaniard had been; but 
he was followed by one Centeno, with a loyal 
Party for the Emperor, between whom was 
fought à cruel Battle, Pizarro. gaining the 
Victory; he loſt two hundred and 
Men, and Centeno many more. Centeno 
but the others having ſo great a Loſs did not 
follow him. Pizarro, upon the Victory, di- 
vided: his Forces into ſeveral Parts. CGepeda, 
a principal Man of Account on his Side, per- 
ſuaded ini to make Conditions with Gaſca, 
which he would not do, but was angry at the 
Motion, and grew fuſpicious of him, who 
out of pute'Kindnels to him had made it. 
-  Gaſtacame into Peru. with two thingnd 
Men, where he heard of the Overthrow. Pi- 
zarrs had grven Ce and his — 
| ckly, 
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fickly, and finding the Corn green, and not to 
be eaten, they were much dif ; but 
Centeno coming with the Remaioder of his 
Forces, put them into Heart; whereupon he 
went in the Purſuit of Pizarro, but had great 
Trouble in paſſing the River Apurima. But 
Pizarro being apprized of it, departed from 
with a thouſand Soldiers. Donna Maria 
Calderon, ſpeaking againſt the Tyranny of 
Pizarro, Fran. — entered ber Cham- 
ber one Morning, and her iu her 
Bed. Now came their Armies in view of ane 
andthes, every one taking Advantage of the 
Place: -Gaſca delayed: giving Battle, in hopes 
that moſt of Pizarro s Men would leave him, 
but they did not; and he forced by 
Snow, Cold and Hunger, in the Heat 
of the Action. C epeda, who as 1 ſaid before) 
adviſed —— Conditions, fled to 4255 
which much diſbcartned Pizarro s Side. 

Example, and others that did the like, made 
moſt of them yield; Pixarro ſeeing it, choſe 
rather to ſubmit than fly, and yielded hiniſelf 
o Villa Vicentia, Serjtant Major, who casticd 
him to Goſca. Nerer ſuch a Battle was fought, 
in which, the Heads and chief Commanders 
were Doctors and Scholars. uo 
a te ſent Forces to cut off thoſe that et- 
in their Way to Cuſco, and to Sue 

— Town. The Day following, being the 90 
of April 1548, Ga committed the Cauſe 
of — and other Offenders, to * 
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who condetnned him and thirteen more to 
Death, whereof Francis Carvajal was one, 
and indeed the chief Promoter of all the Mif- 
chief in thoſe Parts, He was eighty four 
Years of Age, and had been an Enfign in the 
Battle of Navenna; he had ſerved under the 
great Captain o Fernandez, and was 
the moſt noted Soldier in the Jauies, yet ne- 
yer eſteem d valiant'or ſkillful. It was a By- 
word, ar cruel as Carvajal, becauſe he had 
been the Exedutioner of four hundred Spani- 
ards, Pizarro bauſed to be put to Death after 
Blaſco Nunez came into Peru, carrying 
Blacks with him continually for that Purpoſe. 
Pizurro was never overthrown, but in this 
Battle, though he had fought many. Gaſca s 
Soldiers looked for a better Reward than was 
| ws them 3 though indeed they were well 

t with; yet they mutinied en Te, bur 
wete footy quieted again. 

Gaſca took a Courſe for the Eaſe of the In- 
diuns, and to reduce them to the Chriſtian 
Religion; as alſo for the peaceable Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom. When Gaſen arrived 
at Nombre de Dios 2 of S he brought 
not an hun Men with him, nor had he 
any Money, but procured Credit, and at his 
geing away paid all Debts, and carried with 
him to the Emperor almoft two Millions; 
but for himſeif not a Penny, being the firſt 
Man in Authority that ever did the like ; for 
e was the Bane of all the Spaniſh 

Affairs, 
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Affairs, till his Time. Indeed any Nation muſt 
be quickly ruined where Men aſpire to Au- 
thority with- no other 17 e to make 
themſelves rich. 

As for this celebrated 88 1 * * 
had thoroughly ſettled all — in Peru, he 
prepared for his Return into Spain, and came 
to Panama, having much Wealth there which 
he could not carry; but it happened that two 
Sons of Rodrigo Contreras, Governor of Ni- 
caragua, with two hundred Soldiers, entered 
the Town; and took the Treaſure, and as 
much more as they could get. One of the 
two Brothers got himſelf with kis Wealth in- 
to two or three Ships, the other followed 
Gaſca, thinking to rob and kill him. They 
murdered many, and flew a; Biſhop, becauſe 
he ſent to their, Father into Spain an account 
of their Villainies : They drew to them all 
factious and diſcontented Meplei oy favour- 
ed the Party of Paarro. 

. Gaſca —.— of thoſe Picorders — 
with Speed, fought with, and overeame them; 
one of the Brothers was drowned; in paſſing a 
River; he diſpatched Ships after the other, 
and took him and all his Wealth... ITbis pro- 


ved a fortunate Affair to Gaſca, and got: 
him great Honour, He embarked. at Nam- 


bre de Dios, for Spain in 15 %, with much 
Wealth for others, .and Reputation to. him- 
{elf ; his going, coming, and ſtaying, was:lit- 
tle more than pag Vears. The Emperor made 

him 
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him Biſhop of Placentia, and ſent for him 
to Ausburg in Germany, where he then lay; 
becauſe he would be informed from his own 
Mouth of all Proceedings, and the State and 
Condition of the People of the Indies. 


CHAP. VII 
Of the Diſcovery of that Paſſage into the 


South Seas, which is called theStreights of 
Magellan, © px 


E have now ſcen how after many 
hundred Years Diſcourſe of a new 

World maintained by ſome learned Men, and 
exploded by others, Columbus firſt thought the 
Deſign of finding it practicable, and as ſoon 
as his Propoſitions were accepted by the 
Court of Spain, actually failed to and diſco- 
vered it. We have ſeen how Baſco Nunez de 
Balboa came firſt to gain the Knowledge of 
the South Seas, that is to ſay, of a Sea to the 
South of the new diſcovered Continent. We 
have ſeen how the great Empire of Mexico, 
containing the beſt Part of the Northern A- 
merica, was ſubdued by Cortez; and how 
Peru, the moſt eminent Monarchy in South 
America, fell into the Hands of the Spani- 
ards by the Means of the P:zarros and their 
Aſſociates, It remains that we give ſome Ac- 


count of the Paſſage into the South Seas from 


ours, 
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ours, and then the hiſtorical part of our Work 
will be brought to a proper Concluſion. 
From the Time of the Diſcoveries made 
under the Catholick King's Commiſſions, the 
Portugueze were exceſſively jealous of their 
Poſſeſſions in the Eaft Indies, till at length 
the Pope interpoſed, and by a Bull, which 
had a deciſive Authority among Princes of his 
own Communion, decreed all Countries dif- 
covered in the Eaſt to Portugal, and all ſuch 
as were found in the Weſt to Spain; yet this 
rather ſmothered than extinguiſhed the Flames 
of Contention, both Princes continuing to 
liſten willingly to any ſach Propoſitions as 
tended to aggrandize one at the other's Ex- 
pence; and this . begat another - Miſchief, 
which was, that ſuch enterprizing Men as 
were not gratified at one Court, immediately 
thought of applying themſelves to the other ; 
which, whether a greater Inconvenience to 
theſe Princes, or Advantage to Europe in ge- 
neral, is not caſy to be reſolved. 
We have a particular Inftance in this, in 
the Caſe of Ferdinand de Magallanes, whom 
we generally call Magellan, — Ruy Falero, 
both Natives of Portugal, and Men of very 
great Experience in the Art of Navigation. 
It is faid their Court differed with them about 
ſo very a Trifle as fix Crowns per Annum in 
their Salaries ; whereupon they retired to 
Spain, and made Propoſitions of new Diſco- 


veries to Cardinal Ximenes, The Portugueze 
Ambat- 
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Ambaſſador, who was a Man of Parts, em- 

loyed all the Pains imaginable to defeat their 

Deſign. He ſolicited the Court to deliver 

them up as Fugitives ; he got ſome Perſons to 

inform the Miniſtry that Magellan was a bold 
talkative Man, one ready to undertake any 

thing, but who wanted Capacity and Cou- 

rage, when it came to Performance. Under- 

hand he cauſed Application to be made to 
Magellan himſelf; offering him Pardon, and 

| reat Rewards, if deſiſting from his preſent 
J Purpole he would go back and ſerve his own 
Prince. All this, however, ſignified very lit- 
* Wl tle, for theſe People expreſſed themſelves to 
a the Spaniſb Miniſtry, who were now very a- 
e ble Judges in theſe Matters, in ſuch clear 
Terms, and with fo much Probability, as to 
Y the Diſcovery they propoſed, that they were 
5 immediately received into Favour, made 
* Knights of the Order of St. Tames, and had 
* their own Terms gtanfted them. | 
The Grounds they went upon were theſe : 
That the Poſition laid down by Columbus, of 
the Poſſibility of coming to the Eaſ Indies 
by failing Weſt was certajnly true, though he 
had not brought it to bear; and that ſuch as 
derided that great Man's Notion, were not fo 
well skilled in Navigation as he, That with- 
out queſtion it was very poſſible to ſail from 
the South Seas, which were but juſt then heard 
of, to the Molucco Tſiands; and that it was 
very probable, a Paſſage might be found into 
| 'E 2 thoſe 
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thoſe Seas, through the Rio de la Plata, or 
ſome other Opening upon that Coaſt. That 
in caſe this could be done, Spain might reap 
the Profit of both Indies, ſince this Diſcovery 
being made from the Weſt would fall expreſs- 
ly under the Words of the Pope's Bull. In 
_ conſequence of theſe Propoſals, it was agreed 
that the Undertakers ſhould have the twen- 
tieth Part of the clear Profits; that the Go- 
vernment of any Iflands they ſhould diſcover 
ſhould belong to them and their Heirs for ever, 
with the Title of Adelantados; and that far- 
ther, the Crown ſhould furniſh them with 
five Ships, and two hundred and thirty-four 
Men, with Proviſions for two Years. 

The Fleet ſailed from Seville on the tenth 
of Auguſt 1519, under the ſole Command of 
Ferdinand Magellan, Ruy Falero being left 
behind on account of his ill Health. They 
ſailed firſt to the Canaries, and from thence 
to the Coaſt of Guinea; at which, the Cap- 
tains under Magellan, were extremely offend- 
ed; but he refuſed to give them any Satis- 
faction, telling them, their Duty was to fol- 
low him, and not enquire into his Inſtruc- he 
tions. Coming on the Coaſt of Braſil, he Pr 
ſailed along Southwards, examining carefully 
all the Rivers and Bays he met with. The bu 


2 ro „„ , 


Weather grow ing extremely cold, eſpecially Iſla 
in the beginning of the Year 1520, and being he 
haraſſed with continual Storms, the Sailors n 


growing 'very uneaſy, in the Month 
25 Shs | Abril 
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April they came to the River of St. Julian, 


where they kept their Eaſter; but this being 


the Depth of Winter in thoſe Parts, and his 
Officers perceiving that Magellan intended to 
proceed towards the Antartick Pole, they re- 
monſtrated againſt what they took to be a ro- 
mantic Proceeding. On this Occaſion Ma- 
gellan ſhewed himſelf both a wiſe and ſteddy 
Officer, He called all his People together, 
to whom he made a long Speech, inſiſting 
much on the incomparable Bravery of the 
Spaniſh Nation, and no leſs on the mighty 
Advantages which would accrue from their 
going through with this Undertaking. By 
this Means he made himſelf popular, and ac- 
quired Authomty ſufficient to puniſh with re- 
markable Severity ſome Mutineers. In ſhort, 
in the beginning of the Month of November, 
after ſuffering incredible Hardſhips, he dif 
covered in fifty-three Degrees South Latitude, 
thoſe Els gat which have ſince born his 
Name, and will perpetuate his Fame to the 
End of the World. CARO LY Eg 

Through theſe, an the 27th of November, 
he came into the South Seas, and though 
Proviſions, became then very ſhort, he reſol- 
ved to continue his Courſe to the Moluccas ; 


but in his Paſſage thither he landed on the 


Iſland Zebu, ane of the Philippines, where he 
was well received by a Pagan Prince, whom 
he converted to Chriſtianity, but endeavour- 
ing to reduce the whole Iſland to the Obe- 

„„ dlence 
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dience of that Monarch, he was unfortunate. 
ly killed in a Battle on the 27th of April 
.Y i His Death was of bad Conſequence 


to his People, who took upon them a Power 


of appointing and depoſing their Command. 
ers, which brought moſt of chem to Deftruc- 
tion. 

However, ohn Sehaftian del Cano, who 
commanded the Ship Victory, found means 
to bring home that Vedel with about 35 Men 
on board to the Port of St. Lucar, on the 6th 
of September 1 522, 2 three Years 
bating fourteen Days in this Voyage; and 
having the Honour to be the firſt who failed 
round Fu Globe, and thereby demonſtrating 
the Folly of thofe who held fie Opinion of 
Anti odes for a Fiction and a Hereſy. 

The vaſt Cargo of Spices brought home by 
the Victory, an 1 the Proſpect of carrying on 
a moſt beneficjal Trade to ** Indies, by this 
new Rout, engaged the 2 90 Government 
to ſend in 1325, Garcia de Lowya, a Knight 
of Malta, with ſeven, Ships and 25 bundrel 
and fifty Men to gain a more perfect Know: 
ledge of theſe Streights, He paſſed them 
indeed, but it proved a moſt unfortunate 
Voyage, for by one Accident or other all the 
Ships were either ſtopped in America, or loſt 
in the Moluccas The next Year, however, 
a Genzeſe Captain came to the Mouth of the 
Streights, and then was forced to return, 
Sebaſtian Cabit, in the Service of Don Ema- 
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nuel, King of Portugal, endeavoured to find 


the Streights of Magellan, but could not, A 


mericus Veſpufius was as unlucky, or rather 
more ſo, for he could not find the River of - 
Plate. Many other Misfortunes happening 
in Proſecution of the ſame Defign, it remain- 


ed fot many Years unthought of, till Sir Fran- 


cis Drake, in the Year 1578, paſſed them 
happily. In 1586 Mr, Cavend:fþ paſſed them. 
In 1593 Sir Richard Hawkins did the fame 
as did Captain Davis. In 1615 Cornelias 
Van Schoton failed from Holland on the ſame 
Defign, He had on board him James la 
Maire; and becauſe they paſſed through a 
new Streight on the tenth o — 1616, 
he gave it his Name; ſince which the World 
has heard much leſs of the Streights of Ma- 
gellan than before; theſe new diſcovered 
Streights being found much the ſafer of the 
two. ' | | 

The beſt Deſcription we have of the 
Streight of Magellan, is that of our Coun- 
tryman Sir Jobn Narborougb, who paſſed it 
in 167 o, from which it appears to be ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous. On the one 
Side lies the Land of Magellan, which is 
Part of the Continent of South America, and 
on the other a very large Iſland called Terra 


del Fuego, or, The Land of Fire, from the 
Lights thereon in the Night, which were 
thought to be Fires lighted by the Inhabitants, 
but are ſince believed to proceed from a Yul- 

Ho n cana 
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Cano, When Magellan, Drake and Caven- 
diſh paſſed theſe Streights, they took this Terra 
del Fuego to be Part of an unknown Conti- 
nent, ſuppoſed to extend quite to the Pole. 
La Maire found it to be an Iſland, by ſail- 
ing round it, and called The moſt Southern 
Cape, from the Name of his Ship, Cape Horn, 
which has been fince juſtly looked upon as 
the moſt Southern Point of Land on the 
Globe. After all theſe Diſcoveries, ſo late as 
in the Year 1713, a French Ship made a 
new one of the Streights of Sr. Barbara, in 
57 d. 20m. South Latitude. They failed 
through the Streights of Magellan till they 
came to that Height, and then inſtead of paſ- 
fing forward through that Part of the Chan- 
nel, which Sir Jobn Narbrough call'd Crooked 
Reach and Long Reach, they failed through 
another Channel opening to the Southward, 
much broader and ſafer, and which brought 
them with Eaſe into the South Sea. Hence 
it appears that this Terra. del Fuego, at firſt 
thought a Continent, and then an Iſland, is 
in Fact, two Iſlands, a larger and a leſſer; 
and by this new Rout, a Ship may paſs from 
the North into the South Sea in twelve Days, 
at moſt, and with far leſs r 
than either by the old Streights of Magel- 
lan, or the new ones of La Maire. This is 
a Thing of great Conſequence, eſpecially at 
this Time, when Expegitions to the South 
Seas are talk'd of, and therefore I have dwelt 
fo long upon it; beſides the Thing in itſelf 
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excuſes, and therefore I hope no farther Apo- 
logy will be neceſſary to the Reader. 

Thus we ſee in how ſhort a Space of Time 
after the new World was diſcovered, the 
whole of it from North to South was not 
only ſurveyed, but in a great Meaſure con- 
quered and ſettled by the Spaniards, and very 
great. Improvements they have made there 
ſince, though it is highly probable much 
greater would have been made, had this 
Country fallen into. any other Hands but 
theirs. But to give a particular Account of 
this Matter will be the Buſineſs of the next 
Book, wherein we ſhall exhibit an exact De- 
ſcription of the Spaniſh America from Spa- 
#iſþ Writers, who are generally ſpeaking, very 
accurate, ſetting down what they publiſh _ 
from the authentic Accounts tranſmitted: to 
the Government; whereas all we meet with 
in other Writers, which is not taken from 
them, is. no better than hearſay, and there- 
fore little to be depended on. If we inter- 
mingle -leſs concerning the Attempts made 
by foreign Nations on the Spaniards in Ame- 
rica, than many of our Readers might ex- 
pe, the Reaſon is plainly this, becauſe our 
Deſign is to ſpeak ſtrictly of the Power of 
Spain, and therefore we can take Notice only 
how far that was affected, as to the Riſe and 
Progreſs of ſuch Expeditions they belong to 
thoſe Pens which are employed in deſcribing 
the Engliſb, French and Dutch Conqueſts in 
enn hos $5252 oh 
| End of the FIRST BOOK. 
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C HAP. I. 
Of the Spaniſh America in General. 
1 common Opinion that the King 


of Sparn hath the largeſt Dominions 

any Prince in the World, is ſo well found- 
ed, that no body hitherto has ventured to 
contradict it. His American Territories only 
are ſufficient to juſtify this Notion; and in 
Truth, when one conſiders the vaſt Extent 
and prodigious Riches of thoſe Provinces, 
one cannot but wonder that his Catholic 
Majeſty is not much more powerful than he 
appears to be. Without Queſtion this is 
owing to nothing but Errors in Government, 
which ſhould incline other Nations to beware 
of falling into a like Condition, through 
Luxury and Corruption, and ſhould alſo put 
them upon their Guard, with reſpect to a 
Potentate poſſeſſed of ſuch mighty Advan- 
tages, and who may ſome time or other come 


to have a Miniftry capable af uſing and im- 
prov ing them. | i 

In order to be convinced of the Truth of 
what I have advanced, we need only remem- 
ber, that the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of far 
the greateſt and beſt Part of the — 
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of America. The whole Coaſt from thirty- 
ſeven Degrees of North Latitude, to fifty- 


three Degrees of South, is on one Side in- 


tirely theirs, and on the other, there are only 
the Portugueze Colonies in Brazil, with 4 
few inconfiderable French and Dutch Set- 
tlements, but what belongs to them or to the 
Natives, In a Word, the Spariards com- 
mand in the South Seas, the moſt extended 
Coaſt in the new. World ; that is, from Cape 
St. Sebaſtian, the moſt Northern Point of 


California, to the Streights of Magellan, at 


leaſt two thouſand Leagues, or between fix 
and ſeven thonfand Miles. They likewiſe 
poſſeſs the largeſt and moſt valuable Iſlands, 
viz. Cuba, Part of Hiſpanioela and Port 
Rico. | | 5 
It is an Opinion commonly received a- 
mongſt us, that the Spaniſb Weft Indies are 
very unwholſom, but like many other gene- 
ral Propoſitions, this may be ſaid to be true 
and falſe at the fame time. A very conſi- 
derable Part of Mexico and Peru, are in the 
Torrid Zone; and yet where they have the 
Advantages of a favourable Situation, are 


both healthy and pleaſant. But beſides theſe; 


there are many fair Provinces in both the 
temperate Zones, neither can the habitable 
World beaſt of more delightful Regions than 
there are in the Kingdom of New Mexico 
in the North, and about Buenos Ayres in 
the South, as the Reader will be told more 

| parti- 
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particularly hereafter. The Truth is, that 
the Country about Porto Bello is extremely 
aguiſh and unwholſom, and ſo is Part of the 
Sea Coaſt of Peru, by Reaſon of the great 
Rains which fall there, and the Want of In- 
habitants, and from hence we form an Idea 
of the reſt, though very unjuſtly. Perhaps 
too the Luxury of the Spaniards, and the 
Inactivity of their Lives, may contribute to 
ſhorten their Days, and thereby diſcredit the 
Places they inhabit ; but as it is certain, that 
the Indians before their Arrival, lived to a 
good old Age, and many who are temperate 
do fo ſtill, I fay all this conſidered, we may 
conclude, that if an active and induſtrious 
People were ſettled in theſe Countries, they 
would not be much incommoded by the Cli- 
mate, | | 
As to the Soil of theſe Countries in gene- 
ral, it is wonderfully rich and fruitful, pro- 
ducing Corn in abundance, and ſuch Pa- 
ſtures as are no where elſe to be ſeen; Trees 
for Fruit, Beauty, and Uſe; Shrubs odorife- 
rous, and of phyſical Virtues ; Herbs and 
Roots in plenty; and in ſhort, every thing 
that can be ſought for, either grows naturally, 
or may with very little Pains be produced 
here. In the Boſom of the Earth all Sorts 
of Metals are found, eſpecially thoſe which 
Men value moſt, Silver and Gold. Springs 
and Rivulets are every where to be ſeen; 
and then for the Conveniency af Navigntion, 
| e 
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there are the nobleſt Rivers which the World 
can boaſt, ſuch as the River of Plate, the 
Amazons River, and many others which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe, in ſpeaking of the 
Provinces through which they run. | 

If the Spaniſh Councils were turned for the 
Encouragement of Trade, there are in theſe 
Countries ſuch a vaſt Variety of valuable 
Commodities as might, one would think, 
furniſh the People poſſeſſed of them with 
inexhauſtible Treaſures; for beſides Gold and 
Silver, of which prodigious Quantities are 
annually exported, both from Mexico and 
Peru, here are Emeralds, Pearls, and various 
other precious Stones, not to ſpeak of Cop- 
per, and other baſer Metals, rich Drugs of 
all Kinds, Logwood, Santal, Redwood, and 
many other Sorts of Materials for dying, 
Tobacco, Ginger, Sweetmeats of all kinds, 
with a vaſt Variety of luxurious Articles; 
and then as to Things of more neceſſary Uſe, 
Vigoma Wool, the Hides from Buenos Ayres, 
Tortoiſe- ſhell, Indigo, and many more might 
be enumerated. Neither is the Country de- 
ficient in Sea Ports, eſpecially in the North 
Seas, where there are ſeveral ſafe, and ſpa- 
cious Harbours, beſides good Roads, Bays 
and Crecks, If theſe are in a great Meaſure 
wanting in the South Seas, the Spaniards, 
not without Reaſon, eſteem it an Advantage, 
becauſe it makes it the eaſier for them to de- 
fend that Coaſt againſt Strangers; and 12 


* 
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ſpect of one Part of the Country trading witlt 
the other, this is no great Hindrance. Be- 
fides they have a good Port for the carrying 
on of their Eaſt India Trade, which is what 
they chiefly value on this Side; and if ever 
they ſhould ſo far increaſe their Shipping as 
to make new Ports. requiſite, Engineers would 
quickly put them in a Way to improve the 
imperfe&t Efforts of Nature. But while 
they continue to act on the Maxims which 
they have hitherto purſued, they are not like- 
ly to think their Havens on the South Sea too 
few. 
We ought not to ſpeak of the Number 
the Inhabitants, becauſe therein conſiſts the 
true Wealth and Strength of a Government, 
but beſides, that this will be, in ſome Mea - 
ſure, elſewhere examined, we muſt ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs, that with any tolerable Accu- 
racy, it is not eaſy to ſettle it at all. The 
Spaniſh Writers are remarkably filent on this 
Head; and as to what others report; on this 
Subject, it deſerves lefs Credit than any other 
Part of their Relations, becauſe it is impoſſi- 
ble that what they aſſert, ſhould conſiſt with 
their own Knowledge. This however is cer- 
tain, that the Spaniſh America is but thinly 
ed, if we confider its Extent; and on 
the other Hand it ſeems to be as certain, that 
it is much better peopled than we commonly 
imagine, of which I will give two apparent 
| Proofs. Sir Francis Drake ade his firſt Ex- 
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ition in 157, and with a very flender 

orce acquir'd immenſe Riches, and did pro- 
digious Damage to the Spaniards, In 1587, 
Cavendiſh did the like in a Veſſel of a 120 
Tons, though he had not in her above thirty 
Men, landing in ſeveral Places, and bringing 
away as much Riches as he could carry. 
Theſe Succeſſes eſtabliſhed an Opinion that 
the Spaniards were very weak in thoſe Parts, 
yet all the following Expeditions which were 
undertaken with much greater Force, miſe- 
rably miſcarried, which induced that wiſe 
Princeſs Queen Elizabeth to reſtrain her Sub- 
jets from ſuch Attempts, This however did 
not diſcourage the Dutch, who in 1623, fit- 
ted out a grand Fleet for the South Seas. It 
conſiſted of fifteen ſtout Ships, and there 
were three thouſand pick d Men on board. 
They came happily into thoſe Parts of the 
World, and made ſeveral Deſcents, but to no 
Purpoſe, being conſtantly repulſed, fo that 


they returned with great Loſs and Shame, 


Our Country Man Gage perſuaded Cromwell, 
and indeed the Engliſb Nation, that the Con- 
queſt of the Weſt Indies was a very practica- 
ble Deſign, but it did not prove ſo in the 
Event; for though we made ourſelves Ma- 
ſters of Jamaica, yet whoever conſiders the 
mighty Force that Pen and Venables had, will 
rather wonder that much more was not done, 
than admire what they did. So that it ſeems 


to be a thing out of Diſpute, that it is not ſo 


much 
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much the Weakneſs of the Spaniards, a8 
the Weakneſs of their Councils, which have 
occaſioned their Loſſes in theſe Parts; and 
to ſay the Trath, we can ſcarce doubt of 
this, if we reflect that they have found a 
Way to make their American Colonies con- 
tribute to the Deſtruction of their Power at 
Sea, though the ſame Cauſe is the great Source 
of ours, and is the only one that can create a 
Naval Power to France. But co return to 
Point, viz, the Number of People in the 
Spaniſh Settlements, A certain Author has 
gueſſed that there may be in the whole three 
Millions of Spaniards, Meſtizos and Negros, 
beſides which there are certainly a much larger 
Number of Indians. For though it may be, 
and without doubt it is true, that the Spa. 
ntards practiſed intolerable Cruelties, when 
they firſt arrived in theſe Parts, yet we are 
certain that this was done contrary to the ex- 
preſs Directions of their Catholic Majeſties, 
and that they have long ſince altered their 
Policy in this Reſpect, though many Indian 
Nations are till their implacable Enemies, 
and fo are likely to continue. 

When theſe Countries were firſt reduced, 
the ſettling many Eccleſiaſticks might be a 
very proper Meaſure, fince it is certain that 
they were in thoſe Days very zealous, not 
only in converting, but in protecting the In- 
dians, interpoſing on all Occaſions in theit 
Favour, But Times are altered fince _ 
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and their Meaſures ſhould have altered ac- 
cordingly. Monaſteries and Nunneries, if 
they are not contrary to the Spirit of Chriſti- 
anity, are at leaſt incompatible with that of 
ſettling Colonies; and ſo they have been 
found, Prieſts, generally ſpeaking, proceed 
upon narrow and ſelfiſh Views, and ſo do all 
Religious Orders, particularly the Jeſuits, 
who therefore are the leaſt qualified for Mif- 
ſionaries, thotigh deficient in no other Re- 
ſpect, which appears from their Conduct in 
Paraguay, where the Fathers have eſtabliſh'd 
a much more regular Government than ſub- 
ſiſts any where elſe in Amerita, and are able 
to raiſe a greater Number of regular Troops 
in a Week, than could be aſſembled by the 
Viceroy of Peru in a Year, as appears by an 
authentic Memorial drawn up for the peru- 
fal of the King of Spain, and which the 
Reader will find in the Appendix. The Cor- 
ruption and Tyranny which reighs atnong 
all the Officers, who derive their Authority 
from the Crown, ſenſibly affects the State, 
fince it not only ruins the Revenue, but diſ- 
courages Induſtry, and extirpates public Spi- 
tit. An unaccountable Fondneſs for Gold 
and Silver is another Prejudice to the Spa- 
nſh Settlements, has prevented the Govern- 
ment from encouraging new Diſcoveries, and 
ſpread ſuch a ſordid Spirit through all its Sub- 
eit ects, as is viſibly productive of the worſt 
en, Effects; for though Mines may be moſt bene- 
and = ficial 
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ficial to the Sovereign, and to the Mother 
Country in the firſt Inſtance, yet taking all 
Things together, they are the. leaft fo, of 
which the State of the Spaniſh America 
is the ſtrongeſt Proof, 
Having now ſpoke of the Country in ge- 
neral, and taken a View of its Advantages 
and Diſadvantages, we will next deſcend to 
Particulars, and treat diſtinctly of all its ſe- 
veral Provinces in their Order as they lye 
from North to South, contenting ourſelves 
with a bare Relation of Facts from the mot 
authentic Authors, and reſerving Political Re- 
flections, and whatever has Reſpect to Trade 
and Manufactures for the third Book. In 
the Proſecution of this Buſineſs, we ſhall, | 
for the moſt Part, follow our old Guides the 
Spaniſh Writers, as to what regards the In- ; 
land Part of the Country, paying however a , 
due Reſpect to what other Authors have writ W | 
ten as to the Sea Coaſts, wherein, though 
they may not be better informed, yet ate k 
they certainly much clearer that the Span; WM Þ 
Geographers, who affect Obſcurity, and ne- d 
ver deliver themſelves but in general Term v 
upon this Subject. For the ſame Reaſon per- 5, 
haps which leads them to this Conduct, the ¶ «. 
Pilots never ſuffer any Stranger to have a Sight il i 
of their Charts, more eſpecially of thoſe Pati . 
of their Empire which are leaſt known, andi pa 
of which, as they are the firſt in the Order, } 7 
| Will re, 
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b we have laid down, we ſhall immediately 
1 treat, as fully and clearly as the beſt Materials 
f we could collect, will allow. 

a 

iy CHAP. IL 

68 O California, and the adjacent Iſles, 

to | 

e- TT is proper to begin with this, becauſe it 
ye is the moſt Northern Part of the new 
ves orld, diſcovered, and in any Degree poſ- 


oft ſeſſed by the Spaniards. The Relations we 
Ne- have hitherto had of it are ſo confuſed, and 
ade ſo contradictory, that we preſume it will be 
In doing the Public ſome Service, to give a di- 
all, ſtint Account of this Country from authen- 
the WF tic Memoirs, which we ſhall be able to per- 
In- form, and thereby remove a Multitude of 
Abſurdities which have been hitherto currents 
ly reported of this extenſive Tract of Land. 
The more Southern Part of California was 
known to the Spaniards very ſoon after the 
Diſcovery of Mexico, but it remained a hun- 
dred id twenty Years a Matter of Diſpute, 
whether it was an Iſland or a Peninſula. In 
Sanſon's, and other Maps in good Credit, we 
ſee it laid down as an Iſland with a pretty 
wide Sea between it and the Continent of 
New Mexico, However in the lateſt Maps, 
particularly in one publiſhed in Holland in 
1739, it is laid down as a Peninſula, as it 
really is. In 1595 the Span, ards ſent a Gal- 
F a leon 
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leon called Sf, Auguſtine to diſcover its 
Coaſts, but it was loft in the Port de /os Reyes, 
which prevented any farther Diſcovery at that 
Time. In 1602 the Count de Monterey, 
then Viceroy of New Spain, ſent Sebaſtian 
Biſcaino on the ſame Deſign with two Ships 
and a Tender: He failed as high as Cape 
Mendocina, which lies in 41, 20 N. L. 
whence he had a Sight of Cape Blanco, or 
the White Cape, which lies in 43% In 1684 
the Marquiſs de la Laguna, Viceroy of Neu 
Spain, ſent two Ships with a Tender, to diſ- 
cover the Lake of California, that is the Sea 
between it and New Mexico, of which how - 
ever he obtained but a very indifferent Ac- | 
count, Thence forward the Opinion pre- | 
vailed that Cal:fornia was not an Iſland, but t 
Part of that vaſt Continent which joins Ame- C 
rica to Aa. F. Martin Martinez, reports 1 
that while he was at Peking in China, a 0 
Chriſtian Woman of Mexico was brought 
thither as a Slave, who reported that ſhe had 
been brought thither all the Way by Land, 
except two Days that ſhe was in paſſing an 
Arm of the Sea, which is ſuppoſed to be the 
Streights of Anian. Be this as it will, we 
owe to Father Caino, a German Jeſuit, the 
Certainty that California joins to the Con- 
tinent of New Mexico. He landed in the 
for mer from the Iſland of Sumatra, and pat 
ſed into the latter without croſſing any other 
Water than Nio-Azul, or the Blue River, 


into 
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into which the Rio Colorado falls in about 
35 N. L. fo that this Matter is now entirely 
out of Diſpute, after having long exerciſed 
the Conjectures of the Learned. 

According to the beſt Maps we have, Ca- 
lifornia extends from 23 40 to 45 N. L. 
Its utmoſt Extent from North to South, that 
is, from the Streight diſcovered by Martin 
Aguilar to Cape St. Lucas, it muſt be near 
eight hundred Miles, Its Breadth is very 
unequal, for towards the North it is two 
hundred Miles broad, but it tapers away to- 
wards the South, where it is hardly above 
fifty Miles over, It is bounded on the North 
by an unknown Continent, on the Eaſt, by 
the Province of New Mexico, and the Lake 
of California, or, as ſome call it, the Ver- 
milian Sea, and by the great Pacific Ocean 
on the South and Weſt. 

As it lies almoſt altogether in the tempe- 
rate Zone, it is eaſy to conceive that the Cli- 
mate cannot be very immoderate. In the 
Summer however, they experience great Heats 
on the Coaſt, but the Inland Part is very tem- 

perate, and in the Winter it is pretty cold. - 
TheCountry is finely diverfify'd with Plains 
and Mountains, well wooded and watered, 
Its Soil very fruitful, abounding with Fruit 
Trees, and producing, when planted, all the 
Kinds of Grain which grow in Europe : 
There are two Kinds of Deer peculiar to the 
Country, All Sorts of Fowls and Birds, com- 
F 3 mon 
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mon either in Europe or the Indies, abound” 
here; there is alſo prodigious Plenty of Sea and 
River Fiſh ; and ina Word, a more plentiful 
Country cannot be wiſhed for, That there 
are Mines is very probable, though not cer- 
tain, but it is known that here is one of the 
richeſt Pearl Fiſheries in the World, fo that 
it is not eaſy to gueſs why no more Pains 
has been taken to ſettle ſo advantageous à 
Tract of Land. It has ſeveral ſmall Rivers, 
and two pretty conſiderable ones, viz. Rio 
Collerado, and Rio du Carmel, a great Va- 
riety of fine Ports, both on the Eaſt and 
Weſt Side, with Bays, Creeks, and Roads 
innumerable, which is the Reaſon why it 
was ſo much frequented by our Privateers in 
the South Seas. 

The Natives of the Ifland, who are til] 
in Poſſeſſion of it have been differently cha- 
racterized by our Writers and by the Spa- 
niards ; it is therefore ſafeſt to rely on what 
Father Caino tells us concerning them, be- 
cauſe he converſed longer with them, and 

more familiarly than any other Perſon who has 
left us Memoirs, He informs us, that theſe 
People, who are tolerably well made, and 
very ingenious, live without Houſes, con- 
tenting themſelves with the Shade afforded 
them by Trees in the Summer, and dwel- 
ling in Caves in the Winter. They are not 
altogether void of Religion, fince they have 
been obſerved to kneel and pray on the firſt 
| Appearance 
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Appearance of the New Moon, and to ſhew- 
a great Docility in receiving the Principles 
of the Chriſtian Religion, which however 
no great Pains has been taken to propagate 
amongſt them, As to Government, they 
are abſolutely in a State of Nature, every 
Man is both a Sovereign and a Legiſlator in 
his own Family, which is attended with great 
Inconveniencies, there being continual Feuds 
amongſt them, which break out ſometimes 


into Broils and Bloodſhed. The Men go, for 


the moſt Part naked, except a Fillet of fine 
Cloth about their Temples, and certain Brace- 
lets of Pearl, which are very beautifully 
wrought. The Women are better cloathed ; 
for, beſides an Ornament on their Heads, they 
wear generally a Mantle of Skins over their 
Shoulders, a Piece of Cloth girt round their 
Bodies, and Chains of Pearls on their Necks 
and Arms. Such as live on the Eaſtern Side, 
on the Shore of the Vermilian Sea, are Ene- 
mies to the Spaniards, who very probably 
have given them Cauſe, But in other Parts 
of the Iſland, they ſeem extremely well diſ- 
poſed to entertain any Strangers, and might, 
without much Difficulty, be converted and 
civilized ; but as they are very numerous, 
and their Country of great Extent, one may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that the Spaniards have 
declined ſending Miſſionaries, through Fear 
that the People, when civilized, might either 
prove dangerous Neighbours, or by cultiva- 
a F 4 ting 
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ting their Lands, invite Strangers to ſettle 
amongſt them. 

There are in California two Curioſities, 
which as they are well ſupported in Point of 
Authority, deſerve to be taken Notice of. 
After the Rainy Seaſon is over, there falls in 
the Morning a great Quantity of Dew, which 
fettling upon Roſe Leaves, candies and be- 
comes hard like Manna, having all the Sweet- 


neſs of Sugar, though it is not ſo white, and 


conſequently not ſo pleaſant to the Eye. In 
the Heart of the Country, there are Plains of 
Salt quite firm and clear as Cryſtal, which, 
conſidering the vaſt Plenty of Fiſh of all 
Sorts, which are alſo found there, might 

rove of great Advantage to any civilized 
People who were poſſeſſed of this Country, 
But it does not appear that the Natives make 
any Uſe of this Salt for curing their Fiſh, 
which they generally eat raw, as they alſo do 
Fleſh and Roots, 

The Spaniards for a lang Tract of Time, 
wholly neglected this valuable Peninſula, and 
it is but very lately that they had any Settle- 
ment there. At preſent they have only a 
Village in its Southern Extremity, near Cape 
St. Lucas, which is called by the Name of 
the Place itſelf, California. The Manila 
Set touch here ſometimes in their Courſe 
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There are many ſmall Iſlands on the Coaſts 
of California, both in the Pacific Ocean, and 
in the Vermilian Sea, ſuch as the Iſland of 
St. Catherine, of St, Clement, of Paxaros, 
of St, Anne, of Cedars, ſo called from the 
great Number of thoſe Trees which grow 
thereon, and which are of an uncommon 
Size. But the. Iſles which are moſt known, 


are three which lie off Cape St. Lucas, to- 


ward the Mexican Coaſt, theſe are called las 
tres Marias, i. e. The three Marys; they are 
but ſmall, have good Wood and Water, 
abundance of Game, Salt Pits, as in Cali- 
fornia, and therefore the Engliſb and French 
Pyrates have ſometimes winter'd here, when 
cruizing in the South Seas. We will con- 
clude this Article with obſerving that Cap- 
tain Dampier, propoſed, with great Judg- 
ment, ſeeking a North Weſt Paſſage, by 
doubling Cape Blanco, the moſt Northern 
Point in California; a Propoſition which de- 
ſerves to be maturely conſidered, 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Kingdom, or Province of New 
Mexico, 


"THIS Region, which the Spaniards 
ſometimes call the Kingdom, and ſome- 

times the Province of New Mexico, lies to 
the Eaſt of California, and was formerly » + 
e 
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poſed to be divided from it, by that called 


the Purple, or Vermilian Sea, which is no 


other than an Arm of the Pacific Ocean, run- 


ning up between it and California, and is now 


generally called the Lake. | 
This Country, - which is of very great Ex- 
tent, is bounded .on the North by very high 


Mountains, beyond which lies a Country al- 


together unknown. On the Eaſt, it has the 
new diſcovered Country of Lowifiana ; on the 
South, ſome of the Provinces of the Kingdom 
of Mexico; on the Weſt, the Vermilian Sea, 

and the Rio Colorado, which ſeparate it from 


California. According to the beſt Maps, it 


lies between 32 and 45” of N. L. and be- 
tween 260% and 273 of Longitude. In 
h, from North to South, it is upwards 
of nine hundred Engliſb Miles, and in ſome 
- Places is near fix hundred broad, though in 
others it is much narrower. Some Geogra- 
phers divide it into fifteen, many of the Spa- 
niſh Writers into eighteen Provinces, of 
which they give us barely the Names. The 
lateſt Maps ſeem to divide it only into five. 
Its Climate is extraordinary pleaſant, as 
lying in the midſt of the. temperate Zone, 
the Summers very warm, and the Winters 
pretty ſharp; but then the former are 
neither ſtifling nor unwholeſome, the lat- 
ter clear, and by no means intemperate. 
The Rains do not fall here ſo heavily as in 
Cahforma; but the Weather is generally 
ne ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking agreeable to the Seaſon, and refreſh- 
ing to a European Conſtitution. 

As to the Soil, it is wonderfully good, a- 
bounding with Fruit and Timber Trees, and 
beautifully interſperſed with riſing Grounds 
and Rivers. All Sorts of wild and tame Cat- 
tle, eſpecially Cows are found here in abun- 
dance, Fowl is very plenty, the Rivers well 
ſtored with Fiſh ; and, in one Word, this is 
as pleaſant, plentiful, and rich a Country as 
America, or indeed any other Part of the 
World affords. 

There is great Plenty of Water, though 
few great Rivers in New Mexico, ſuch as the 
Rio Salado, the Rio del Norte, or the North 
River, which runs the whole Length of the 
Country, and then turning to the Eaſt, paſſes 
thro' the Province of New Leon, where it 
falls into the Gulph of Mexico: There are 
alſo- ſeveral little Rivers which run into the 
Sea of Mexico, and ſeveral Bays and Creeks 
on that Coaſt, which, if the Spaniards de- 
fired, might eaſily be converted into Ports; 
but, as we ſhall preſently ſee, this is not like 
to happen. 

The greateſt Part of this extenſive Terri- 
tory is ſtill in the Hands of the Natives, who 
though they are an eaſy, peaceable, and gene- 
tous People, yet were not only more nume- 
rous, but better provided for their Defence 
than any other Inhabitants of the New World 
which the Spaniards had met with. Theſe 
Rt People 
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People were well cloathed, cultivated their 
Lands, had large Stocks of Cattle, tolerable 
Huts in their Villages, and good Stone Houſes 
in their Towns when the Spaniards firſt ar- 
rived here, which was about the Year 1539. 
They were Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun 
and Moon ; and as to Government, they had 
their petty Princes or Caciques, whom they 
choſe for their Wiſdom and Valour. Theſe 
People ſhewed a greater Readineſs to embrace 
the Chriſtian Religion than any other of the 
American Nations, but withal did not diſ- 
cover any kind. of Willingneſs to part with 
their Liberty, which in a great Meaſure they 
ſtill preſerve. The Spaniſb Authors ſpeak of 
various Nations in this large Country, but 
the principal are the Apaches, who are diſtin- 
gu ſhed by the Places of their Settlement, 
About the latter End of the laſt Century, 
conceiving themſelves aggrieved by the Spa- 
niſh Governor, they made a general Inſur- 
rection, and did a prodigious deal of Miſchief, 
but were at laſt appeaſed, and better Garri- 
ſons have been kept there fince. 

The Capital of all this Country is the City 
of Santa Fe, ſeated on the Rio del Norte, in 
36 of N. L and in the Longitude of 2720. 
It is faid to be a well built rich City; but 
ſtanding at the Diſtance of one hundred 
and thirty Leagues from the Sea, it cannot be 
expected that we ſhould have a good Account 
of it; beſides this, the Spaziards have _ 
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other Towns of Note which are unneceſſary 
for us to mention. The whole is under a 
particular Governor, who reſides at Santa Fe, 
and who ought to have always a ſtanding 
Force of fix hundred Horſe, for which he 
receives from the Crown conſtant Pay, There 
are Mines both of Gold and Silver in this Pro- 
vince, which are held to be extraordinary 
rich; but the Spaniards carry the Plate, and 
Horſes and Mules over Land, and affect a 
great deal of Caution whenever they write of 
this Country, whether it be that they are 
apprehenſive of the Natives, or afraid that 
Strangers ſhould attempt any thing by making 
Deſcents on the Side next California is un- 
certain, Thus much however we know, that 
Turkoiſes, Emeralds, and other precious 
Stones are broaght from thence to Mexico, 
where they are much eſteemed and looked 
upon as much better than thoſe which are 
found in other Parts of the Spaniſh America. 
The Governor enjoys his Poſt. for five Years, 
and then has a Succeſſor ſent him, which is 
probably the Reaſon he is ſo much devoted to 
his own Intereſt, and ſo careleſs of that of 
the Public, Since the Acceſſion of Philip V. 
Orders have been tranſmitted to the Viceroy 
of Mexico to ſend a certain Number of poor 
Families into theſe Northern Provinces, which 
was certainly a very wiſe Step, fince the beſt 
way of providing for the Safety of any Coun- 
try is to people it. 4 

| The 
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The Spaniards are naturally cautious, and 
ſometimes more ſo than they need ; but in 
this Caſe they are certainly in the right. Dam. 
pier more than once mentions the Poſſibility 
of penetrating to the Gold Mines by making a 
Deſcent on the Shore oppoſite to California. 
On the other Side, if ever the French ſhould 
become numerous in their Settlements on the 
River Miſiſippi, the Spaniards will run no 
ſmall Hazard from their Neighbourhood, ' as 
muſt readily appear to any Man who conſi- 
ders with what Addreſs the French have fixed 
themſelves in St. Domingo. But if there 
were annual Draughts of People ſent into 
New Mexico, and there ſettled in convenient 
Farms, they would quickly grow populous, 
it being natural for Mankind to increaſe more 
in cold than in hot Countries, Eſpecially where 
the Conveniencies of Life are to be had with 
Eaſe. 


CHAP. IV. 
O Florida, and the Hands W 
| thereto. 


E have already obſerved that this 
Country was firſt ſeen by Cabot, and 
afterwards more thoroughly diſcovered by 
= Ponce de Leon, to whom it owes its 
ame. It coſt a great deal of Trouble before 
any Settlement could be made therein, and 
even 
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even now it is but a narrow and inconfidera- 


ble Province, at leaſt in reſpe& to the Spani- 
ards; though it might be of infinite Advan- 
tage either to us or to the French, of which 
its preſent Maſters are not a little apprehen- 
five. Heretofore, when they were ſtronger, 
they pretended to queſtion the Right, both 
of the Engliſb and the French to their Settle- 
ments on the Main ; but now the Tables are 
turned, and inſtead of plundering others, they 


are in pain for their own Poſſeſſions. 


The Spaniſh Province of Florida is bound- 
ed on the North by Mountains, and by the 
French Settlements behind them. On the 
Eaſt, by Carolina, and the Channel of Ba- 
hama ; on the South, by the Gulph of Mex- 
ico; and on the Weſt, by the French Settle- 
ments. Thus it is in a manner cut off from 
the reſt of the Spaniſh Settlements, and will 
be more effectually divided from them in 
proportion as the French increaſe. 

The Air is pure and temperate, and the 
Country, generally ſpeaking, healthy; the 
Heats are indeed ſometimes very great, but 
they are allayed by the Sea Breezes, and to- - 
wards the Apalatebi Mountains the Air is 
generally cool, Hence it is ſuppoſed the Na- 
tives derived that Firmneſs of Conſtitution 
which diſtinguiſhes them from other Indians, 
as well as their extraordinary .Size, being 
larger, and more robuſt than the Mexicans, as 
alſo longer lived. 15 
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The Soil is rich and fruitful, abounding 
-with all Sorts of Timber and Fruit Trees, 
eſpecially Pines, Laurels, Palms, Cedars, Cyprefs 
and Cheſnut Trees, but above all, Saſſafras is 
here in the greateſt Plenty; and great Quan- 
tities are exported annually from hence, The 
Land produces alſo Corn, Roots, and Herbs 
in great Abundance with little Labour. Fleſh, 
Fowl, and Fiſh, are alſo plenty, or at leaſt 
they might be ſo, if thoſe who are ſettled in 
the Country were at all induſtrious; and 
where People are not ſo, it is impoſſible they 
ſhould have Plenty. | 

The Country' is well watered, but it muft 
be owned there are no convenient Ports on 
the Spaniſh. Coaſts, the Shore being full of 
Shoals and Sands, which, however, the Weak- 
neſs of their Colonies conſidered, may poſ- 
ſibly paſs for an Advantage, at leaſt it has ac- 
tually proved ſo, as often as they have been 
attacked ; but perhaps no Government but 
their own would truſt ſo much to ſo preca- 
rious a Defence, eſpecially when Experience 
- muſt have put their Enemies upon providing 
againſt it for the future. 

The Natives of this Country are of an O- 
live Colour, robuſt, agile, and extremely 
well proportioned ; they go naked, both Men 
and Women, except only a Deer-ſkin round 
the Middle ; but, to preſerve themſelves from 
the Injuries of the Weather, they are painted 


with certain Juices which leave indelible 
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Marks. They have long black Hair, which 
falls dow upon their Shoulders, but they 
have a Method of combing, curling and 
twiſting it about their Heads, fo as to make 
it look -very agreeable and becoming, The 
Weapons they uſe are Bows and Arrows, 
which they manage with great Dexterity. 
The Women are alſo remarkably graceful 
and well ſhaped. They are not only capable 
of performing all domeſtic Offices, but alſo 
of bearing their Huſbands Company when 
they go either to hunt or to War. On theſe 
Occafions they will ſwim over broad Rivers 
with their Children on their Backs. The 
Spaniards charge theſe People with abundance 
of Vices, and though ſome have ſuſpected a 
little Partiality in what they ſay concerning 
them, yet I find all who have had any thing 
to do with them agree that they are a bold, 
ſubtle, and deceitful Nation. As an Inſtance 
of this, I cannot but take Notice of a Fraud 
practiſed by them, which one would ſcarce 
expect from ſuch unpoliſhed People. There 
are frequently Pieces of Ambergreaſe found 
upon their Coaſts, and the Europeans being 
ready to purchaſe them at a round Rate, the 
Indians have found a way to counterfeit Am- 
bergreaſe, and that fo well, as to cheat all 
who are not very good Judges, 

As to Religion, they are bigotted Idolaters, 
worſhipping the Sun and Moon as ſupreme 
Deities, and bearing an irreconcileable Hatred 

G to 
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to all Chriſtians, In reſpe& to Government, 
they have their Chiefs or Heads of Clans, to 
whom they are very ſubmiſſive. Such a lit- 
tie Prince is ſtyled by them, Paraouſti; he 
commands in chief, in time of War, and 
preſides in their Councils in time of Peace. 
Though Polygamy is not in uſe with the ref 
of the Nation, yet their Princes are indul 
in having three or four Wives; but the Chil. 
dren of the firſt only are eſteemed legitimate, 
and capable of Succeſſion. Their Prieſts, c 
whom they ſtyle Faciinas, have alſo a great MI } 
Influence over them, and well they may, for WM 
they act in no leſs than three Capacities, viz, Ml ti 
as Prieſts, Prophets, or rather Conjurers, and a 
Phyſicians. Theſe Men are clad in long Robes IM 
made of Skins, preſerve always a very grave B. 
Appearance, ſpeak little, live very abſtemi- 
ouſly, and in ſhort take all the neceſſary Pre- 
cautions to maintain that Empire they have 
gained over the Minds of their Countrymen. 
As Prieſts, they pray and ſacrifice to the Sun; 
as Magicians, they pretend to foretel the Suc- 
ceſs of all Expeditions, &c. and as Phyſicians, 
they bleed, bathe, vomit, and ſweat the Sick 
till they either cure or kill them; and in ei- 
ther Caſe expect a Reward. | 

The Spaniards, as they have always lived 
in a State of War with theſe Indians, ſo they 
have conſtantlyrepreſented them in the blackeſt 
Colours, though tuch of our Countrymen 3 
have had any thing to-do with them, * 
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they are not ſo bad, except as to their Subtilty 
and Propenſity to Fraud, of which they have 
more than any other Natives of America. 
The only Towns or Places of Strength, 
which the Spaniards are poſſeſſed of, or have 
been poſſeſſed of for a long Time in Florida, 
are St. Auguſtine and St. Matthes. As to 
the former, it is ſeated in the Latitude of about 
zo, and lies along the Shore at the Bottom of 
1 a Hill, in the Form of a Parallelogram, the 
85 Streets cutting each other at right Angles. A- 
at bout a Mile North from the Town ſtands the 
Or Caſtle, defended by four Baſtions. The For- 
2. tifications heretofore were bad, but have been 
nd lately repaired, and the Place furniſhed with 
ves Wl fifty Pieces of Cannon, fixteen of which are 
we Wl Braſs, beſides thoſe which are in the Town, 
ni- Wl fortified alſo of late by ſome Intrenchments, 
're- In 1586, when this Place was ſcarce ſettled, 
ave Sir Francis Drake took and pillaged it. In 


nen. Wl 1665 it was taken again by Capt, Davis at 
un; WE the Head of a conſiderable Body of Buccha- 
Suc- Wl neers. As for St. Mattheo, which was a leſs 
1ans, Wi conſiderable Place than St. Auguſtine, it lies 
Sick Will fifteen Leagues North from thence, and was 
n er beſieged by us, when we were laſt at War 
with the Spaniards, but with little Advan- 
lived ¶ unge, not to ſay any worſe of that Attempt. 
the) WY In the Year 1702, the People of Carolina 


ackelt N formed a Deſign of conquering what the Spa- 
nen 3 Bards ſtill hold in Florida, and actually un- 
affim N dertook it under the Command of Colonel 

the) G 2 Moor 
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Moor their Governor, It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he could raiſe a very great Body of 
Troops, conſidering the Limitations our Go. 
vernors in the Weft Indies are under, and 
that he was to march no lefs than three hun- 
dred Miles by Land. However, his Forces 
confiſted of at leaſt five hundred Engliſb, and 
ſeven hundred Indians. He ruined the Farms 
and Villages in the open Country, and be- 
fieged St. Auguſtrne three Months, at the end 
of which Time the Spaniards, who were flow 
endugh in all their Motions, ſent ſome Ships 
to its Relief, and on their firſt Appearance 
Colonel Moor raiſed his Siege, and retired 
e though in all Probability, if he 

ad continued in his Camp, the Spaniard: 
might not have thought themſelves ſtrong e- 
nough to attack him. This ſo effectually 
diſcouraged the People of Carolina, that tho 
the War between us and the two Crowns of 
France and Spain continued ten Years after, 
yet they attempted nothing farther ; and in- 
deed their Diſtance, and the Difficulties they 
were under, and which have been fince re- 
moved, leave us no great Cauſe to wonder at 
the Conduct they purſued. 

The ſettling a Colony in Georgia in 1733, 
put Things in this Part of the World into 
quite a new Situation. The Spaniards were 
uneaſy, and apprehenſive of our growing 
Power in Carolina, and muſt conſequent!y 


be much more alarmed when the Danger 
| | are 
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drew nearer. The Spaniſb General of Florida 
therefore began to make Diſpoſitions for a 
Rupture, and to talk very high, and yet on 
farther Conſideration in 1736, be thought 
proper to conclude and fign a Treaty with an 
Engliſh Officer ſent to treat with him; for 
which, as I bave been well informed, he was 
actually ſent for over into Old Spain, and 
there executed. Since the breaking out of 
the War, in which we are at preſent engaged, 
viz. in April 1740, General Qglethorpe un- 
dertook the Reduction of this Place, in order 
to which, he marched with a conſiderable 
Body of Engliſb Troops, and a much larger 
of Indians. The Particulars of this Expedi- 
tion have as yet never been publiſhed by Au- 
thority, and therefore I ſhall not infiſt upon 
it long. The Spaniſh Governor, it feems, 
was a Man of great Experience, and havin 

long had Intelligence of the Viſit deſigned 
him, had ijncreafed his Forces to near a thou- 
land Men. The Engliſb ſeemed to have ta- 
ken Poſſeſſion of too many Places, ſome of 
which were probably abandoned to them with 
that View. This afforded the Spaniſb Officer 
an Opportunity of cutting off about one hun- 
dred and thirty Men, who were poſted in the 
Negro Fort, under the Command of Colonel 
Palmer, This Diſaſter, together with the 
apparent Impoſſibility of doing any great 
Execution by the Batteries which had been 
raiſed on the Iſland of Euſtatia, occaſioned 
G 3 the 
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the railing of the Siege toward the latter End 
of June, and thereby put an End to the high 
Expectations which had been raiſed, from 
this Undertaking, which if it had ſucceeded, 


muſt have been attended with very extraor- 


dinary Circumſtances; of which, as my Sub- 
ject is the Spaniſh Settlements only, I chuſe 
to ſay no more at preſent. | 
There is nothing more certain than that 
the Spaniſh Florida is as good and fruitful a 
Country as any in America without Excep- 
tion; and yet it is altogether as certain, that 
the Inhabitants are poor and miſerable to the 
laſt degree, which muſt be owing to the 
wretched Conduct of their Government in 
theſe Parts, and muſt prove fatal to them 
ſooner or later, ſince if ever this Province 
falls either into our Hands or into thoſe of 
the Frencb, their Navigation will be very 
precarious, and the Wealth of the Iſle of 
Cuba be no longer tranſported to Spain. For, 
as heretofore the Inhabitants of that Iſle recei- 
ved great Supplies of Corn and other Provi- 
ſions from Florida, which they now have 
from La Vera Cruz, ſo, were it again ſettled 
by an induſtrious People, they would un- 
doubtedly cultivate their Lands, and tranſ- 
port the Product of them into the adjacent 
Iſle of Cuba, where the People are frequent- 
ly afflicted with Dearths, in ſpite of all the 
Precautions can be taken to prevent it. It 
muſt be own'd, that all the Caaſt is ſo * 
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that no Port, capable of receiving great Ships 
could be made, But as leſſer Veſſels may an- 
chor ſafely under the Guns of Fort St. Au- 

tine, it is not to be doubted that even with 
theſe the Spaniards might be kept exceedingly 
in Awe, were they once to loſe the ſmall 
Poſſeſſions they had here; and this it is that 
makes them ſo exceſſively uneaſy about their 


new Colony of Georgia. 


7 


Ke. V. 


Of the Audience of Guadalajara, or New 
Gallicia. 


HE vaſt Country of North America, 

in the Poſſeſſion of the Spantards, an- 
tiently ſtyled the Empire of Mexico, is now 
called New Spain ; and though the whole be 
under the Obedience of one Viceroy, yet for 
the Sake of its being more eaſily governed, it 
is divided into three Audiences, viz, Guada- 
lajara, Mexico, and Guatimala. Of theſe, 
that which we are now to ſpeak of, lies far- 
theſt to the North, though on the Coaſt of the 
South Seas. | 
It lies between 20® and 30% N. L. and be- 
tween 268® and 273 of Longitude, On the 
North it is bounded by the Kingdom of New 
Mexico, on the Weſt by ſeveral Provinces of 
the Audience of Mexico, on the South by 
other Provinces of the ſame Audience, and on 
G 4 the 
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the Eaſt its Shore is waſhed. by the South 
Sea. As it hes part in the temperate, part in 
the torrid Zone, its Climate differs pretty 
much; however, generally ſpeakipg, it is 
eſteemed wholeſome, and is certainly far more 
temperate than any Part of New Spain be- 
ſides. The Soil is generally mountainous and 
woody, ſo. that the Coaft looks like a Deſart, 
yet it is indifferently fruitful, produces Euro- 
ean and Indian Grain in Plenty ; many va- 
luable Drugs, and very rich Silver Mines, 
On the Coaſt alſo there is a good Pearl Fiſhery, 
This Country was- diſcovered, or at leaſt 
ſettled by Nuno de Guzman 1531. He found 
it inhabited by a brave and bold People, well 
armed, well cloathed, and who. defended 
themſelves obſtinately againſt the Spgniands. 
Their Towns were. tolerably well built and 
furniſhed, neither were the People at all bar- 
barous, but managed both civil and military 
Affairs with great Addreſs and Regularity ; ; 
however, the Spaniſh Writers charge them 
with ſome horrid and unnatural Vices, which 
is the more extraordinary, conſidering it is 
alſo affirmed that their Women were very 
beautiful, and of very engaging Behaviour. 
As it is well known theſe Conquerors treated 
them but roughly, ſeized their Lands, and 
deſtroyed their Perſons, it is no great Won- 
der, that. in order to colour this, they have 
dealt pretty freely with their Characters, 
which they might the more . be 
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Shore of that ealled the Vermilian Sca. 
The Capital of this Prevince is the City of 
St. John, at a ſmall Diſtanee from the Coalt ; 
behind this Province lies that of New Biſcay, 
which has na Communication with the Sea; 
however, the Inhabitants of it are very rich, 
not only in Corn, Cattle, and other ſuch like 
Commodities, but in Silver alſo, of which 
there ate very rich Mines, in the Neighbour- 
hood of the City of St. Jam of Niſcay, its 
Capital; beſides which, there is another con- 
ſiderable Town called St. Nara. Adjoin- 

ing to this Province is that of the Zacateces, 
ſo called from its ancient Inhabitants ;- it is 
alſo an inland Province, welt inhabited, and 
abounding with large Boroughs, of which 
the principal are San Laas de los Zacatecas, 
almoſt under the Fropic of Cancer, Du- 
ranga, a Biſhop's See, and a great Town call- 
ed Nombre de Dios. The next Maritime 
Province to Cinaloa is called Culiacan, and 
lies to the South; its capital, City hath the 
ſame Name. Next to it, immediately under the 
Tropic of Cancer, ſtretched along the South 
Seas, lies the Province of Chiamatlan, the 
Capital of which is Aamacara. The moſt 


ſouthern 
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ſouthern Province on theCoaſt is that of Xa#/co, 
in which, beſides the Capital of the ſame Name, 
is a very conſiderable Town called Campoſ- 
tella. Behind this Province, yet ſo as that a 
Corner of it touches the Sea, lies that of Gua- 
dalajara, properly ſo called, having for its 
Capital a City of the ſame Name, which is 
alſo the Head of the whole Audience, and 
the Seat of the Royal Courts of Juſtice ; be- 
ſides this, it is a Biſhop's See of a conſiderable 
Revenue, and very pleaſantly ſeated on the 
Banks of the River Baranja, and to the North 
of the Lake of Chapala, which is ſaid to be 
forty Leagues in Compaſs, 

It muſt be owned, that this is but a very 
ſhort and dry Deſcription of ſo large a Coun- 
try, yet this may be the more eaſily excuſed, 
when it is conſidered that very few of our 
Writers ſay-any thing of it at all; and even 
the Spaniſh Writers treat very ſuperficially, 
becauſe, as they report, it is a Part of their 
Dominions which has but very little Trade; 
but I have Reaſon to believe that their Silence 
proceeds from wiſer Motives. In ſhort, ſome 
of our Bucaneers who had been taken in 
theſe Parts about forty Years ago, have left 
with their Friends in Jamaica, Accounts of 
another Nature, which in few Words amount 
to this. The Sea Coaſts are purpoſely deſerted 


by the Spaniards, that Strangers may not be a- 


ble to find any thing that may tempt them to 
land, or if they dolandout of Curioſity, may not 
| know 
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know what to do next. The Ground of theſe 
Precautions is, not only ſeveral Silver-Mines, 
which we have mentioned before, but alſo 
ſome of Gold, lately found in the Neighbour- 
hood of Campoſtella, of very great Value. The 
Ore they chuſe to tranſport by Mules to Mex- 
ico, rather than expoſe ſo valuable a Com- 
merce to be intercepted by Foreigners, which 


might very well happen if they ventured to 


ſend it in ſmall Veſſels by Sea. 

The Spamiards are not very numerous 
throughout this whole Audience, except in 
the two great Cities of Guadalajara and Cam- 


poſtella. The Meſtizo's, however, make a 


conſiderable Figure in point of Number and 
Eſtate, but the Bulk of the People are the 
Natives, who are, generally ſpeaking, well 
treated here, becauſe they are not of a Tem- 
per to be treated otherwiſe; and the Effects are 
anſwerable to ſo good a Cauſe, ſince they are 
viſibly braver- and politer than any of their 
Countrymen, and for all that appears, are well 
affected to the Spamards, chiefly through the 
Inſtigation of their Prieſts, for whom they 
have a great Eſteem; though they are far 
from being ſuch Slaves to them as in other 
Parts of New Spain. Not only the Natives, 


but the Spaniards live here to great Ages; and 


as they drain the Marſhes, and thin the Woods, 
it is obſerved that the Climate grows daily 
better and better, inſomuch that many remove 
hither 
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hither from other Parts of the Empire of 


N REEED 
Of the Audience of Mexico. 


HIS which is by far the nobleſt Part 
of the Spaniſb Dominions, hath on the 
orth, the Country of Florida, on the Eaſt 
the North Sea, or Bay of Mexico, on the 
South, the Audience of Guati mala, the Gulph 
of Honduras, and on the other Side the Soutb 
Sea, on the Weſt, the Audience of Guada- 
lajara. Its Extent is very great, its Soil fruit- 
fal, and though under the Torrid Zone, its 
Climate indifferently cool, rich in all Sorts of 
defirable Commodities, Gold, Silver and Pre- 
cious Stones not excepted. In order however 
to have a juſt Notion of this noble Country, 
it will be requiſite to conſider it as at preſent 
divided into feven Provinces, of each of 
which I will fpeak as clearly, and at the 
ſame time, as conciſely as poflible. 

The firſt of theſe is the Province of Me- 
choacan, of very confiderable Extent. It is 
bounded on the. North by the Province of 
Panuco, and that of Gaadalajura, on the 
Eaſt by Panuco, and Mexico Proper, on the 
South by the laſt mentioned Province, and 
the South Soa, which alſo bounds it on the 
Weſt. The Climate is extrordinary = 

an 
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and the Soil wonderfully fertile, which makes 
it ſo wholeſome thar fick People go from other 
Parts of Mexico to recover their Health there. 
It abounds with Lakes, Rivers and Rills of 
clear brackiſh Water, which are of admirable 
Uſe ; for though the Meadows through which 
they run abound with a rank Kind of Graſs, 
yet it is never found to prejudice their Cattle, 
but like other Salt M makes them ex- 
traordinary fat and fine, They have alſo a 
numerous Breed of good Horſes, fit both for 
the Saddle and Draught. All Sorts of Fiſh 
are there in the utmoſt Plenty, as the Name 
of this Province imports; for though we call 


yet in the Indian Language that Word figni- 
fies a Place abounding with Fiſh. Corn of 
all Sorts grows here in Plenty; and no Coun» 
try in the World is better furniſhed either 
with Fruit or Timber Trees, The Commo- 
dities for which it is chiefly famous are Sar- 
ſaparilla, Sulphur, Indigo, Saſifras, Cocoa, 
Ambergreaſe, Vanillas, Hides, Wool, Cot- 
ton, Silk, Sugar, Cc. but the two principal 
Commodities are Silver, of which there are 
ſeveral rich Mines; and the Root called Me- 
choacan, ſometimes White Rhabarb, from its 
Colour and Effects; formerly it was in high 
Repute, and fold in Europe at a great Rate, 
but of late it is much ſunk both in its Repu- 
tation and its Price, the Reſin of Jalap being 
found to anfwer all Intentions better. 


At 
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At the Time Cortez ſubdued the Kingdom 
of Mexico, Mechoacan was an independent 
Monarchy, and its Sovereign of ſuch Powet 
as to be formidable to the Mexicans, to whom 
he was an inveterate Enemy. He was how- 
ever ſo much intimidated when he heard of 
the Deſtruction of that Empire by the Spa- 
niards, that he ſubmitted of his own Ac- 
cord; ſo that Cortez gained this conſiderable 
Country by his Reputation only. It was 
then, and ſome Time after very populous ; 
but the Indians are now grown thin, not fo 


much through any Severity of the Spantards, 


at by their introducing Luxury amongſt them, 
which was unknown in earlier Times; for 
theſe People being of a weaker Conſtitution 
than Europeans, are leſs able to ſupport Ex- 
ceſſes, to which however they are naturally 
but too much inclined. | JOE 
At preſent the Cities in this Province are 
numerous, but the principal of them is that 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame Name of Mecboa- 
can; it ſtands very pleaſantly on a large Ri- 
ver, and not far from a confiderable Lake of 
the ſame Name; the Spaniards call it Vale- 
dolid; it lies in the Latitude of 19 100 and 
forty-ſeven Leagues from Mexico, large and 
beautiful, adorned with a fine Cathedral, and 
full of handſom Houſes belonging to rich 
Spaniards, Owners of the Mines of Gua- 
naxoato, which lie about twenty-eight Leagues 
to the North, and fifteen Leagues * 

| ere 
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there are others which are till richer, A- 
mongſt the moſt conſiderable Places in this 
Province, may be reckoned the Town of 
St. Philip, that of St. Michael, the Concep- 
tion, and the Port of Sacatula, at the Mouth 
of a River of the fame Name: It may not 
be amiſs to obſerve, that for Reaſons before 
aſſigned, the Spaniards carry on the greateſt 
Part of the Trade of this Province by Land, 
in which they are the more excuſable, con- 
ſidering there are but very bad Ports here, in- 
deed ſcarce any that can be properly called 
ſo. | 
The next Province is that of Mexico Pro- 
per, which hath to the North that of Pa- 
nuco, to the Eaſt that of Tlaſcala, to the 
South the Pacifick Ocean, and to the Weſt 
the Province of Mecboacan: As it is the moſt 
conſidered, ſo it is alſo one of the fineſt Pro- 
vinces in this great Empire, The Climate is 
indeed variable, ſo that Strangers ſometimes 
complain of its exceſſive Heat, and the Na- 
tives again are apt to ſhrink under its Cold ; 
however Europeans, of ſound Conſtitutions, 
agree that it is both pleaſant and temperate, 
The Soil is remarkably fruitful, and though 
the Mexicans are as luxurious in their Tem- 
pers, and have as much Money wherewith 
to indulge their Luxury as any other People 
in the World, yet all the Neceſſaries of Life 
are extremely cheap, which is a pregnant Proof 
of the Plenty that reigns here. As to the 
Com- 
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Commodities of this Proviace, they are much 
the fame with thoſe of Mechoacan before- 
mentioned, except that the Mines afford a 
much greater Quantity of Silver, and. that 
this Silver holds ſometimes a very "conſiders- 
ble Portion of Gold, of which we ſhall here. 
after have occaſion to ſpeak. As to the Hil. 
tory and Conqueſt of this Conntry, it has 
been already ſufficiently explamed in the 
former Book, and therefore we thall not med- 
dle with it again here. 
The Royal City of Mexico is the Capital 
: of this Province, of the Audience, and of all 
New Spain, This famous City is ſeated at 
the Foot of a Chain of Mountains, in the 
Midſt of a great Lake called from thence The 
Lake of Mexico. In Point of Regularity, it 
is the beſt built City perhaps in the Univerſe, 
the Streets being ſo ſtrait, and ſo exactly dil 
„that from any Part thereof the whole 
is viſible. The Spaniſb Writers place it in 
the Latitude of 19 40. There are five En- 
trances into it, over as many Cauſeways, and 
the Want of three Things render it 
markable, theſe are Gates, Walls and Artillery. 
All the Buildings are convenient, ſome of 
them very magnificent, eſpecially the Cathe- 
dral, Churches, Monaſteries and Nunneries; 
of the former there are twenty-nine, and of 
the latter twenty-two: You may gueſs at the 
Riches of theſe from the Revenue of the 
Cathedral; which amounts to at leaſt ſeventy 
1 thouſand 
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thouſand Pounds a Year, out of which the 
Archbiſhop receives annually fifteen thouſand 
Pounds, beſides prodigious Sums that accrue 
to him by Way of Perquiſites. To fay the 
Truth, the Church is unreaſonably rich, for 
it enjoys the Whole of what we in England, 
would call Property, that is to ſay, the Clergy 
are the ſole Gronnd-Landlords in this Place, 
which is the Reaſon that few Spaniards care to 
ſettle there. Many Writers have reported impro- 
bable, not a few incredible Things of Mexico. 
In order to avoid therefore following their 
Steps, I ſhall ſtick cloſe toa SHaniſb Author who 
reſided there long enough to be perfectly ac- 
quainted with it, and who in other Reſpects 
writes freely, and with great Sincerity ; he 
aſſures us that it is above fix Miles in Com- 
paſs, and that it contains about a hundred 
thouſand Inhabitants, that they are rich to an 
immenſe Degree, and that the moſt valuable 
Commodities of the Eaft and Veſt Indies, 
together with thoſe of Europe, are daily ex- 
poſed to Sale in their Markets; but as to 
what our Countryman Gage tells us of his 
ſeeing two thouſand Coaches there driving 
for Diverſion in an Evening, we muſt either 
believe that it happened in the Night, and that 
he dreamt it, or if he really look'd upon the 
Coaches, that at leaſt he ſaw double. The 
far 3 Part of theſe Inhabitants are Blacks 
or Mulattos, the reſt Spaniards, who reſide 
tere as long as they continue in Office, — 
tin 
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till they have acquired ſuch a Fortune as ſa- 
tisfies them. Beſides all the King's Courts, 
this City is honoured with an Univerſity, is the 
Seat of an Archbiſhop, and hath a Tribunal 
of the Inquifition, We may form ſome Idea 
of the Riches of the People by the Tenths 
collected from the eleven Prelates ſubject to 
this Archbiſhop, which amounts to upwards 
of half a Million of Pieces of Eight, thoſe 
Prelates receiving at leaſt twelve hundred thou- 
ſand Pounds Sterling per Annum. 

But there is another Method of calculating 
the Wealth of Mexico, which I will preſent 
to the Reader, becauſe I am pretty confident 
he will find it no where elſe. There was 
brought into the King's Exchequer at Mex- 
ico in the Year 1730, ſomewhat better than a 
Million of Marks of Silver; this was the 
King's Duty from the Mines, which ought 
to be one Fifth of the Metal taken out of 
them. It is true moſt People think the King 
is pretty roundly cheated ; but becauſe this 
does not appear to us, we will ſuppoſe he is 
honeſtly paid, and that this is the fifth Part of 
what is dug out of the Mines. The whole 
therefore muſt amount to five Millions of 
Marks. A Mark is a Weight equivalent to 
eight of our Ounces, ſo that if we compute 
this Silver at 5 s. per Oz. then the Inhabitants 
of Mexico receive annually from their Mines 
ten Millions of Money. 


We 
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We have neither Room nor Inclination to 
enter here into an Account of the Manners of 
the People, or if we had, ſaying that they 
are lazy and profuſe, would ſerve as well as 


if we wrote Pages about them. The im- 


menſe Wealth which ſome of them poſſeſs 
intoxicates them to ſuch a Degree, that thro' 
meer Miſmanagement they run it out. As 
for the Spaniards, they are very unjuſt and 
oppreſſive, and their Clergy miſerably igno- 
rant, and withal Bigots to the laſt degree, and 
of very ſcandalous Morals, if their own Wri- 
ters may be believed. With all this Gran- 
deur and Wealth, the military Strength of 


this Place is incredibly low; the Viceroy has 
not about his Perſon above four or five hun- 


dred Men, which is perhaps owing to the 
Jealouſy of the Government at home, for 
otherwiſe he might, for an inconſiderable Ex- 
pence, be much better provided, To fay the 
Truth, the Place is in very little Danger from 
Foreigners, at the ſame time that it muſt be 
owned there would be a great Riſque run in 
putting Arms into the Hands of ſuch an un- 
ruly People as the Bulk of the Inhabitants in 
this City really are, who on the ſlighteſt Grie- 
vances threaten their Viceroys to burn them 
in their Palaces, or to tear them in pieces if 
they ſtir out, and who have more than once 
ſhewn a ſtrong Inclination to be as good as 
their Words, | 
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One would imagine that this great City 
would hinder there being any other conſide- 
rable Places in this Province ; but it is far 
from being ſo, for there are many, even in 
the very Lake, and befides theſe, not a few 
fcattered up and down the Country, ſuch as 
Petalan,Catalutla, which are maritimePlaces, 
Oftuma, Taſco, Cuernabaca, Atliſco, ſcattered 
up and down the Province, and extremely 
- well peopled by Indians. 

But after Mexico, the moft confiderable town, 
or that at leaſt which deſerves moſt Notice 
from us, is Acapulco, the Haven of Mexico 
for the South Seas. The Town is pretty large, 
but not well built, whence ſome have made 
very falſe Concluſions as to its Wealth and 
Importance, That the Town is but mean is 
indiſputable, and two extraordinary Cauſes 
there are for it. The firſt of theſe is the 
Frequency of Earthquakes, and every body 
knows that it would not be only ridiculous, 
but very dangerous to build ſtrong, ſubſtan- 
tial Houſes, in a Place liable to ſuch Acci- 
dents, where the ſlighter the Houſe, the ſafer 
thoſe who inhabit it, 

the Unhealthineſs of the Place, which is ſuch 
that, except when their Buſineſs calls them hi- 
ther, few Spaniards are to be ſeen in the 
Town, and then they ſtay no longer than needs 
muſt, leaving their Dwelling and Warehouſes 
to the Care of Servants. I ſuſpe& there may 
be added to this, a third Cauſe, at leaſt as 

| ſtrong 
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Arong as any of the reſt, and that is the ſmall 
Inclination theſe People have to dwell on the 
Coaſt at any Rate. Now the Reaſon of their 
repairing frequently to Acapulco, is its being 
the grand Port of New Spain for the Trade of 
Peru and the Eaft Indies, as the Harbour of 
La Vera Crus is for the North Seas and tho 
European Trade; but in order to form arjuſt 
Notion of theſe Matters, we muſt enter into 
a more particular Detail. 

The Port of Acapulco isallowed by all pro- 
per Judges to be an excellent one, far ſuperior 
to any in theſe Seas, It lies 17 N. L. and its 
Haven is not only ſafe and commodious, but 
withal ſo very large, that ſeveral hundred 
Ships may anchor therein without running any 
Hazard of one injuring another. There is 
a ſmall low Ifland croſſing the Mouth of the 
e Harbour; it is about a Mile and a half long, 
y and half a Mile broad, ſtretching Eaſt and 
9, Weſt. It leavesa good, wide, and deep Channel 
at each End, where Ships may ſafely 7 in 

of the 
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i- or come out, taking the Advantage 

er Winds : They muſt enter with the Sea Wind, 
is, and go out with the Land Wind; for theſe 
ch Winds ſeldom or never fail to ſucceed each - 
hi- other alternately in their 1 Seaſon of the 
the Day or Night. The weſtermoſt Channel is 
eds che narroweſt, but ſo deep, there is no anchor- 
ſes ing; and the Manila Ships paſs in that Way, 
ay but the Ships from Lima enter thro' the South 


Weſt Channel. This Harbour runs in North 
ong | H 3 about 
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about three Miles, then growing very narrow; 
it turns ſhort about to the Weſt, and runs a- 
bout a Mile farther, where it ends. The 
Town ſtands on the North Weſt Side ; at the 
Mouth of this narrow Paſſage, cloſe by the 
Sea, and at the End of the Town, there is a 
Platform with a great many Guns, Oppoſite 
to the Town, on the Eaſt Side, ſtands a high 
ſtrong Caſtle, ſaid to have forty Guns of a 
very great Bore. Ships commonly ride near 
the Bottom of the Harbour, under the Com- 
mand both of the Caſtle and the Platform. 
Moſt of our Writers who have mention'd 
this Place and its Trade, have run into an 
Error as to its Commerce with Peru, which 
they confine to the annual Ship from Lima, 
This has no Foundation, in Truth; for at 
all other Seaſons of the Year, ſave that where- 
in the Acapulco Ship arrives, which is about 
Chriſimas, the Trade is open, and Ships of 
Pery come thither frequently, ſell their own 
Commodities, and carry back thoſe of Mexico; 
but inaſmuch as the great Importance of this 
Place ſprings from the annual Ships of Lima 
and Manila; theſe are all the Veſſels ſaid to 
come hither by our Voyage- Writers, who 
collect only from general Reports, and there- 
fore we need not wonder at their falling into 
Miſtakes of this Nature, in contradicting which, 
we make uſe of the beſt Authority, that of 
Spaniſh Authors, who have reſided long on 
the Spot, and have been intereſted in the 

Commerce there, 
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In the former Book we have given an Ac- 
count of the Diſcovery of the Philippine 
Hands, and their being conquered by the 
Spaniards. As they are much richer, and of 
far greater Importance to that Crown than 
we commonly imagine, ſo undoubtedly the 
Spaniards are ſtronger and better provided in 
thoſe Parts than we have any Accounts of, as 
may be infallibly concluded from the vaſt 
Riches which their Governors and even their 
under Officers acquire there, Yet the only 
Commerce they have with the reſt of the 
World is this, by the Port of Acapulco, Our 
accompliſhed Admiral, Sir Jon Narborough, 
reported that there were ſeven or eight Ships 
concerned in this Trade ; but nothing is more 
certain than that he was miſinformed, for 
till within theſe thirty Years, there never was 
any more than one annual Ship which paſſed 
between Manila and Anapulco, Now indeed 
there are two, one the Galleon or trading Ship 
and the other a kind of Convoy. The Con- 
voy is a Frigate of between twenty and thirty 
Guns, the Galleon a prodigious, unweildy 
Veſſel of a thouſand, ſometimes twelve hun- 
dred Ton Burthen, This is the Effect of 
that ſtrict Regulation whereby the Inhabitants 
are tied down to ſend no more than this Ship 
every Year, It is laden with all the rich Pro- 
ducts of the Eaſt, ſuch as Ambergreaſe, Civet, 
Bezoar, very large oriental Pearl, vaſt Quan- 
tities of Piece Goods, and the Value of about 
H 4 a hun- 
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a hundred thouſand Pound Sterling in Gold 
Duſt. This Voyage to Acapulco is extremely 
dangerous, as it is by far the longeſt from 
Land to Land that can bemade. They touch 
indeed at Guam, one of the Ladrones, and, 
except a Day or two's Stay there, paſs three 
thouſand Leagues without ſeeing any thi 
but Sea and Sky, Nothing certainly but the 
vaſt Wealth that is acquired could tempt Men 
to run ſuch a Hazard; but when it is conſi- 
dered that the Captain of the Galleon makes 
forty thouſand Pieces of Eight, the Pilot 
twenty thouſand, each of his two Mates nine 
thouſand, and every. common Seaman a thou- 
ſand if he manages prudently, we cannot be 
amazed. They fail generally from Manila 
towards the latter End of the Month of June, 
and arrive at Acapulco within ten Days before, 
or ten Days after Chriſtmas always. 

About the ſame time comes the annual 
Ship from Lima, laden with the richeſt Com- 
modities of Peru, and at leaſt two Millions 
of Pieces of Eight; theſe are to be laid out 
in the Purchaſe of Indian Commodities that 
the Fair of Acapulco, which laſts ſometimes 
thirty Days, and at which ſuch as come from 
the Eaſt Indies furniſh themſelves with all 
Sorts of European Goods, brought hither 
over Land from the Port of Vera Cruz. It 
is eaſily conceived what a mighty Alteration 
happens at Acapulco on the Commencement 


of this Fair, which from dirty dreary 2 
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lage, or at leaſt very inconſiderable Town, 
exalts it into a populous City, crowded with 
the richeſt Commodities of both the Indies. 
When the Fair is over, the Goods belonging 
to the Mexican Merchants are tranſported over 
Land by Mules ; thoſe which are ſent into 
Peru are laden not only on the annual Ship, 
but on many others; and the Galleon, as 
ſoon as it is poſſible, prepares for her Return 
to Manila. By the Way we muſt remark, that 
heretofore the Lima Ship was of very incon- 
fiderable Force, but of late, fince our Priva- 
teers have found the Way into the South Seas, 
they never employ any Veſſel carrying leſs 
than forty Guns, and ſhe alſo is allowed a 
Tender, ſometimes two. 

The Galleon, in her Return from Acapul- 
co to Manila, makes a much fafer and ſpee- 
dier Voyage than in coming, for falling down 
from 17 to 199 of Latitude, ſhe runs away 
before the Wind, and performs a Courſe of 
about two thouſand Leagues in ten, twelve, or 
thirteen Weeks at the moſt. Her Return is 
expected with great Impatience by reaſon of 
the great Want the Inhabitants of thoſe Parts 
have of the Goods ſhe brings. Beſides, in 
her comes Money for the Pay of all the Gar- 
riſons which are ſaid to coſt the King of Spain 
two hundred and fifty thouſand Pieces of 
Eight per Annum, which is true ; but then 
they reckon without any Notice taken. of the 
immenſe Quantity of Spices and _ rich 

om- 
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Commodities brought from thence, or even 
of the large Quantity of Gold mentioned be. 
fore, which will much more than balance 
that Account. 
The next Province in the Audience of 
Mexico is that of Tlaſcala, which has the 
Happineſs of lying both on the North and 
South Seas. Its Boundaries are thus: On 
the North it has part of the Province of Pa- 
nuco, on the Eaſt the Gulph of Mexico; on 
the South the Paciſicł Ocean; and on the 
Weſt the Province of Mexico proper. 
As to the Climate and Soil of this Province, 
are much the ſame with thoſe of Mexico, 
only ſome think the former leſs variable, and 
the latter more fruitful, As it is perhaps, the 
beſt ſeated, ſo it is beyond Queſtion, the moſt 
| populous Country in all America, which is 
owing to many Cauſes ; ſome of which it 
may not be improper to mention. In the 
firſt Place we muſt obſerve that the Tlaſca- 
tans were never conquered, but as they were 
originally the Allies of Cortez, fo by his Re- 
commendation, they have ever ſince been 
conſidered in that Light by the Spaniſb Go- 
vernment, which is perhaps the only true 
Point of Policy they purſue. By this Means 
the Villages and Towns ſwarm with Indians 
who are quite different People from their 
Neighbours ; for whereas the latter are grown 
ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, through the long Con- 
tinuance of Slavery and Qppreſſion; theſe 
| F © have 
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have all the Fire and Spirit that is natural to 
a free People. They ſpeak the Spaniſh 
Tongue, and ſcarce any other ; they are per- 
fectly reconciled to the Spaniſh Cuſtoms, and 
are ſo grateful for the Countenance and Re- 
ſpect ſhewed them, that it is conceived the 
Government may more ſafely depend u 
them than upon the Meſtixos, though the lat- 
ter are actually deſcended from Spaniards. 
One may _— wonder that having ſuch 
an Inſtance before their Eyes, the Viceroy 
and his Council do not treat the Indians in 
general better; perhaps they may have their 
Reaſons, though, to us, they ſeem paſt find- 
ing out, 

There are in this Province many great and 


rich Towns, amongſt which, not to detain the | 


Reader too long, we will ſpeak but of three. 
Tlaſcala, anciently the Capital of the Pro- 
vince, now no more than an Indian Town, 
ſtands very pleaſantly on the Bank of a Ri- 
ver which runs into the South Sea. It 
is well inhabited, and its Inhabitants are, for 
Indians, very rich. Few Spamards reſide 
here, yet ſome there are. At a ſmall Di- 
ſtance from thence ſtands Puebla de los Ange- 
I, i. e. The City of the Angels, which is 
now the Capital of the Province, and much 
the fineſt Place in it. It vies for Beauty and 
Magnificence with Mexico itſelf, and one may 
gueſs at the Richneſs of the Place by the Re- 
venue of the Cathedral and its Chapter, 


whch, 
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which amounts to three hundred thouſand 


Pieces of Eight per Annum. 
The City of La Vera Cruz, which is the 
great Port of New Spain, on the North Seas, 
ſtands alſo in this Province, and very well 
deſerves a particular Deſcription. When Cor. 
tex landed on this Coaſt, in order to under. 
take the Conqueſt of Mexico, he founded 
the City of Old Vera Cruz, which he fo 
named, becauſe he landed there on Goed- 
Friday; this was in 1518, but ſince then 
great Alterations have happened, and this 
City is partly decayed, partly deſtroyed, the 
Cauſes of which have been many. In the 
firſt Place the Port was found to be very bad, 
next the City was ſhewn, by Experience, to 
be extremely unwholeſome, and laſtly it 
proved to be very weak and defenceleſs, At 
about fifteen or ſixteen Miles diſtance, a very 
ſtrong and ſafe, though not capacious Port 
was diſcovered, capable of being effectually 
protected by a Fort built upon a triangular 
ock, which Fort, when erected, was call'd 
Saint fohn de Ulua. By Degrees, the Spa- 
niards erected a Town in the Neighbourhood 
of this Fort, which, in Proceſs of Time, 
drained the old Town, and was thence called 
New Vera Cruz. It ſtands in the Latitude of 
19% 16“ and is not very conſiderable, either 
for its Bulk, or for the Magnificence of its 
Buildings ; for on the one Side being expoſed 
to vaſt Clouds of dry Sand, and on the other 
to 
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to the Exhalations of very rank Bogs, it is 
ſo very unwholeſom, that ſcarce any Spa- 
niards of Note reſide there conſtantly ; and 
to this we. properly may aſcribe its being at 
preſent, and having always been a Place of 
no great Strength, as appears by its having 
been taken by ſome French and Dutch Bu- 
chaneers in 1683, and the Apprehenſions its 
Inhabitants are in on the Appearance of any 
ſtrange Ships ever ſince, „ : 
In Point of 'Trade however it is one of the 
moſt conſiderable Places, not only in the new, 
but perhaps in the whole World: It receives 
from Acapulca over Land, a vaſt Quantity of 
Eaft India Commodities: The Ware-houſes 
here are generally full of European Goods; 
and the Merchants of Vera Cruz, carry on 
a Trade as great as it is poſſible for Spaniards 
to carry on throughout all America, In its 
Port the Flota is obliged to winter; and on 
its Arrival, there is a prodigious Fair held 
here which quite changes the Aſpect of the 
City for the Time it laſts, which is ſome- 
times for many Weeks, for it is opened as 
ſoon as the Ships arrive in the Port, and does 
not end till they are ready to fail, Some 
Writers, without diſtinguiſhing between the 
City and. Citizens, would have us believe, 
that this Place is immenſely rich, which is 
ſtrictly and literally true in the Fair Time, 
but can ſcarce be allowed ſo at any other, at 
leaſt of late Years, ſince the richeſt arc 
chants 
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chants not only reſide at the City of Angel 
the far greater Part of the Year, but alſo 
| keep their Plate there till ſuch Time as the 

Flota is on the very Point of failing, a ne- 
ceſſary Precaution, ſince Experience has ſhewn 
how eaſy La Vera Cruz may be ſurprized, 
though perhaps it might be difficult enough 
to keep it, Its conſtant Inhabitants are only 
Mulottos and Meſtizos, with a few Spaniſh 
Factors, who ſtay to make Fortunes; and 
long, to be ſure, they need not ſtay in a 
Place, where a Man who hath half a Million 
of Pieces of Eight, is not thought rich, or 
any thing more than what we call well to 

The whole of the Inhabitants of Vera 
Cruz, including Slaves, — be about three 
thouſand, and the Compaſs of the City is 
about half a Spaniſh League. 

Behind the Province of Tlaſcala lies that 
of Panuco, which is very large and finely 
ſituated. On the North it is bounded by 
Florida, and part of the Audience of Gua- 
dalajara, on the Eaſt by the Gulph of Mexico, 
on the South by the Provinces of Tlaſcala 
and Mexico Proper, and on the Weſt by that 
of Mechoacan. It was one of the firſt Diſ- 
coveries of the famous Cortez; who took a 
great deal of Pains to conquer and plant it, 
though the Country be rather fruitful and 
pleaſant than rich, Its Inhabitants made a 
very vigorous Reſiſtance, and were not ſub- 
dued without conſiderable Loſs 3 
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by the building ſeveral Cities, they have ſince 
been thoroughly bridled, which is perhaps 
one Reaſon why many of them choſe to retire 
into Florida, rather than remain Slaves in 
their native Country. On this Account we 
find this Province but indifferently peopled, 
and little Notice taken of it in ſeveral Au- 
thors, notwithſtanding its having a very ex- 
tended Sea Coaſt, along the Gulph of Mex- 
ico, with ſeveral Roads and Creeks, though 
no great Ports. Its Capital hath the fame 
Name with the, Province, as hath alſo the 
River upon which it ſtands, which is large 
and navigable. The City of Panuco, which: 
is a Biſhop's See, lies in the Latitude of 21 
zo“ at the Diſtance of about twenty Leagues 
from the Sea ; it contains about five hundred” 
Families, and the Houſes therein are built of 
Stone, which renders them ſtrong and clean, 
and are neatly thatched with Palmetto Leaves. 


There are other conſiderable Places in the 


Province, ſuch as that of St. Jago de los Val- 
les, which lies higher than that of Panuco, 
on the ſame River, and ſome others, which, 
to avoid ſwelling this Article, I ſhall not 
mention. 

On the other Side of the Province of 71 
cala, lies that of Guaxaca, as well ſituated 
as any in America, On the North it has the 
Gulph of Meise; on the Eaſt the Province 
of Tabaſco, and the Audience of Guatimala; 
on the South the Pacific Ocean; and on = 

Shes We 
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Weſt the Province of Tlaſcala. The Cli- 
mate is tolerable, and the Soil rich, produ- 
cing two very valuable Drugs, Cochineal and 
Vinelloes, the former a rich Dye, and the 
latter a valuable Perfume; it grows in various 
Parts of the Kingdom of Mexico, but no 
where in ſuch Plenty as here, we will there- 
fore take this Opportunity of deſcribing it. 
The Vinello is a little Cod full of ſmall black 
Seeds; it is four or five Inches long, about 
the Bigneſs of the Stem of a Tobacco Leaf, 
and when dried much reſembling it ; ſo that 
our Privateers at firſt have often thrown them 
away, when they took any, wondering why 
the Spaniards ſhould lay up Tobacco Stems, 
'This Cod grows on a ſmall Vine, which 
climbs about and ſupports itſelf by the neigh- 
bouring Trees; it firſt bears a yellow Flower, 
from whence the Cod afterwards proceeds, 
It is firſt green, but when ripe, it turns yel- 
low; then the Indians (whoſe Manufacture 
it is, and who ſell it cheap to the Spaniards) 
gather it and lay it in the Sun, which makes 
it ſoft ;- when it changes to a Cheſnut Colour. 
Then they frequently preſs it between their 
Fingers, which makes it flat. The principal 
Uſe of this Perfume is to give a Flavour to 
Chocolate, and ſometimes Tobacco; in both 
which it is extremely agreeable. This Pro- 
vince of Guaxaca is but very thinly inhabi- 
ted, for which no ſufficient Reaſon appears, 
ſince it wants not good Ports both on the 


North 
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North and in the South Seas, ſuch as Agua- 
tulco, formerly taken by Sir Francis Drake, 
which though a ſmall, is yet a very ſafe and 
commodious Harbour, though there is now 
ſcarce ſo much as a Village in its Neighbour- 
hood. On the other Side, in the Gulph of 
Mexico, Ships ride ſafely at the Mouth of the 
River Alvarado, The Capital of the Pro- 
vince is an inland City of a middling Size, and 
indifferently built, ſeated in a fair and fruitful 
Plain; its proper Name is Anteguera; but it 
is commonly called Guaxaca ; it is a Biſhop's 
dee of conſiderable Revenue, and ſome rich 
Families, deſcended from the old Spanif 
Conquerors, have their Habitations there. 
Other Places of Nate in this Province arg Str. 
Jago, Spiritu Sante, and St. Tidefonſo. I 
{hall conclude what I have to ſay of this a 
try, by obſerving that a great Part of the Eſ- 
tates of the Family of Cortez lie here, 

Eaſt from this Province lies that of Ta- 
baſeo, ſtretched along the Gulph of Mexico, 
and of a yery inconfiderable Extent. North 
it is bounded by that Gulph, Eaſt 18 
Province of Tucatan, South by part of the 
Audience of Guatimala, and Weſt. by the 
Province of Guaxaca. As it is a narrow Sly 
by the Sea Shore, neither its Soil nor its Cli- 
mate are much to be boaſted of, the one be- 
ing far from wholeſome, and the other not. 
over fruitful. Our Logwood-Cutters were 
wont to frequent this Coaſt much, and pa 

Cu 
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cured great Advantages to themſelves by tra- 
ding with the Spaniards, who are very glad 
of any Supplies of European Commodities, 
having no Ports of their own, and lying at a 
- conſiderable Diſtance from La Vera Cruz, 
There are no Mines here, which is one Rea- 
ſon perhaps why it is ſomewhat neglected; 
yet the People have good Farms, well ſtock. 
ed with Cattle, which yield them conſidera- 
ble Profit; and beſides they have great Plenty 
of Cocoa, which they ſend laden on Mules to 
Vera Cruz. The. only Town of Note is in 
the eaſtern Corner of the Province, and is 0 
called by the Spaniards, Nueſtra Sennora de : 
la Vittoria, i. e. Our Lady of Victory. t 
The laſt Province in the Audience of 0 
Mexico is that of Tucatan, or, as the Spani- 
ards ſpell it, Fucatan, It is a Peninſula, ſut- 
rounded on the North and on the Weſt by 
the Gulph of Mexico, on the Eaſt by the 
Gulph of Honduras, on the South by part of 
the Audience of Guatimala, and the little 
Province of Tabaſco, It is in all Reſpects a 
moft. noble Country, and & ſuch deſerved!y 
commended by Herrera, and all the Spaniſh 
Writers. The Climate is pretty warm in the 
Summer, which begins in the Month of 4- 
pril, and ends in that of September. The 
Winter Seaſon is indifferently cool, excepting 
the Months of Fanuary and February, which 
are almoſt as hot as in the Midſt of Summer; 
yet, on the whole, the Country is very whole- 


ſome, 
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ſome, eſpecially. a ſort of mountainous Tract 
which runs acroſs it, where when the Spani- 
ards entered America, there were ſome In- 
dians three hundred Years old, and the Na- 
tives ſtill live to a vaſt Age, The Days and 
Nights are pretty near equal all the Year 
round ; and this, with the Sea Breezes, makes 
the Heat tolerable enough. The Soil is in- 
differently good, produces Plenty of Corn, 
when ſufficiently cultivated, 'and abounds 
with Cattle of all Sorts; but-the principal 
Commodity is Logwood, for which the Bay 
of Campeachy is deſervedly famous. But in 
as much as no Mines have been diſcovered in 
this Country, whatever Plenty there may be 

of of other uſeful things, the Spaniards are not 
ni · ¶ fond of making Settlements here, which with- 
ur- WW out doubt is one great Cauſe of its abounding 
by ſo much with Indians. Theſe however live, 
the generally ſpeaking, in ſubmiſſive Obedience 
t of to the Spaniards, In the Bay of Campeacby, 
ittle they are made uſe of in making Salt, which is a 
| very laborious Employment, the poor Crea- 
tures being forced to endure all Extremities 
of Weather, without either Houſe or Hut to 
protect them; they likewiſe keep their Cat- 
tle, and do every other ſervile Office, though 
but unwillingly z for when an Opportunity 
offers, they are ſure to embrace it, and fairly 
ran away into the Woods, or elſe take Shelter 
in ſome uninhabited —_— where they we 
2 
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in a State of Nature, though not much at 
their Eaſe, 

Some of the Spend Writers would have 
us believe that Natives were extremely 
barbarous, till civilized by them, and particu- 
larly that they devoured human Fleſh. This 
however ſeems to deſerve no great Credit, 
ſince after the ſtricteſt Enquiry that can be 
made, we have no Certainty that any of the 
Indians, how barbarous ſoever, — now do, 
or ever did eat human Fleſh, except it may 
be in Time of War, the Fleſh of their Ene- 
mies, not becauſeit was grateful to them, but 
becauſe it was a Mark of Victory, and a Gra- 
tification of their Revenge. Beſides, theſe 
Indians live quietly enough oh in their Villages, 
and are extremely ſubmiſſive to their Padre 
or Prieſts; ſo that the Spani ards have no need 
to invent any ſuch Stories, except it be wes 
cuſe their own Cruelty, which is not ſo 
now as it has been, and which was alben 
contrary to their Laws, and repeated Edict 
from the Court of Spain, which in this, as in 
moſt other caſes, were received with all out- 
ward Demonſtrations of Reſpect, and perhaps 
publiſhed with much Solemnity, but within 
a few Months, when the King's Officers had 
made the moſt of Diſpenſations, as little mind- 
ed as if they had never been heard of. 

There are in this Province feveral little 
Towns, but four only of any conſiderable 
Bigneſs, and of which it is oy we ſhould 


give 
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give the Reader ſome Account, The firſt of 
theſe is Ca = , or, as it is called by the 
Spaniards, ranciſco de Campeche. It is 
a fir Town ſtanding on the Shore in a ſmall 
bending of the Land, and is the only Town 
on all this Coaft, even from Cape *Catrche to 
La Vera Cruz, that ſtands open to the Sea, 
It makes a fine Shew, being built all with 
Stone, The Houſes are not high, but 
the Walls very ſtrong ; the Roofs flattiſh, af- 
ter the Spaniſh Faſhion, and covered with 
Fantile. There is a ſtrong Citadel, or Fort 
at one End, mounted with many Guns, where 
the Governor reſides with a ſmall Garriſon to 
defend it. Though this Fort commands the 
Town and Harbour, yet it has been twice ta- 
ken. Firſt, by Sir Chriſtopher Mims, who a- 
bout the Year 1659 having ſummoned the 
Governor, and afterwards ſtaid three Days 
for an Anſwer before he landed his Men, yet 
then took it by Storm, and that only with 
ſmall Arms, This Man was ſa bold, that 
when the old Jamaica Privateers would have 
uaded him to make uſe of Fraud, in ta- 
ing the Place, he qc their Counſel with 
the utmoſt Indignation, adding, C4 1 come 
* hither to get, and not to VIccories 
e arched to the Attack with 
and Colours flying, It was 
taken a Drums bearing Time by EI and French 
Buchancers by 'Surprize ; this was in 1678; 
and fince then, it Fas 7 
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The chief Manufacture of the Country round 
about it is Cotton Cloth, which is the Cloth. 


ing of all the Natives, and even ſome of the 


Spaniards of the poorer Sort, In the nor. 
x Part of the Province, and at a pretty 
conſiderable Diſtance from the Sea, ſtands the 
City of Mereda, which is the Capital, and 
the Seat of a Biſhop, South Eaſt from it 
lies Yaladolid, at no great Diſtance from the 
Bay of Honduras; it is a fair Town, and 
leaſantly fituated, but withal very little 
now to Strangers. In the Iſthmus, or 
Neck of Land, which joins this Peninſula 
to the Continent of Mexico, ſtands the Town 
of Salamanca, ſmall indeed, but tolerably 
well built, and at preſent in a very thriving 
Condition, v4 ; 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Audience of Guatimala, 


HIS is the laſt Audience in the King- 

dom of Mexico, and a noble Country 

It Is, very little inferior to that of which we 
have been ſpeaking, except in great Cities, 
and as capable of Improvement as any part of 
the Spaniſh America. It is baunded on the 
North by the Audience of. Mexico and the 
Bay of Honduras; on the Eaſt by the Nortb 
Sea, and ſome of the Provinces of South 
America; and on the South and Weſt by the 
8 SR 
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Pacific Ocean, or, as we commonly call 
them, the South Seas; fo that it enjoys as ad- 
vantageous a Situation in reſpect to Com- 
merce as could be wiſhed. Its Provinces are 
eight in Number, of which we ſhall ſpeak as 
ſuccinctly as poſſible. : 

The firſt Province in this Audience is that 
of Chiapa, of a triangular Form, and ſo ſeat- 
ed, that though it come very near the Sea, 
yet no part of it reaches it. It is bounded on 
the North by Tlaſcala and Tabaſco, on the 
Eaſt by Fucatan, on the South by the Pra- 
vinces of Vera Paz, and Soconuſco, and on 
the Weſt by the laſt mentioned Province, and 
that of Tlaſcala. The Middle of this Pro- 
vince lies ſixty Leagues from either of the 
Seas, which renders the Air cold and dry, 
but withal very ſharp, and very healthy. The 
Soil is diverſified, and very fruitful, eſpecially 
in Corn and Timber, Pears, Apples, and 
Quinces, are here in Plenty; Cochineal 
grows wild; and there is likewiſe both Cocoa 
and Cotton; but that which is the peculiar 
Glory of this Province is its Breed of Horſes, 
which are thought the very beſt in all New 
Spain, Heretofore there was a great deal of 
Gold found in this Province, but for want 
of Indians, and from the Diſcovery of richer 
Mines in other Places, this is now come to 
nothing. In the hilly Part near the Middle 
of Chiapa, there is ſuch a Variety of vaſt and 
yenomaus Serpents, that no body will venture 

| I 4 to 
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to travel in thoſe Parts. Herrera tells uy, 
that thirty Indians going a fiſhing in a Moon- 
light Night, as they were talking heard a loud 
Noiſe of hiſſing, and turning, ſaw a Creature 
looking at them with Eyes like Fire, where. 
upon they ran up the Trees for Fear, whence 
they could ſee it was a ſort of Shake, having 
Feet about a Span long, and a kind of Wi 
above, the Creature about as long as a Hot, 
and moved very ſlowly, for fear of which 
never returned thither any more. Three 
of the Quelene Indians affirmed, that as they 
ed over that River, they had ſeen the 
ſame Creature hiſſing; they deſcribed it, and 
thought it came down to the River to drink, 
and one of the three, who wis behind the 
others, died of the Fright. 

There are two remarkable Cities in this 
Province, both of its own Name, the firſt is, 
for Diſtinction ſake, called Cbiupa de los In- 
dos, that is, Cbiupa of the Indians, becuuſe 
it is inhabited by the Natives of the Country, 
'who are beyond Exception the wittieſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt civilized People in all the Spanſb 
Dominions, of which, if we had no other 
Proof, this might ſeem ſufficient; that by 2 
ſpecial Grant from the King of Spain, the 
Citizens have the Privilege of chuſing their 
own Magiſtrates : The other City is called 
Cividad Real, that is, the Royal City, inha- 
bited by Spaniards ; it is a Biſhop's See, and 
reputed both rich and a pleaſant Place. There 
arc 
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are a great many Curioſities in this little Pro« 
vince, which the narrow "Compaſs we are 
bound to keep will not allow us to-tefcribe. 
The Province of Soconuſco lies next to that 
of Chiupa, extending itſelf along the Coaſt of 
the South Seas, for the Space of thi 
Leagues. On the North it has the Province 
of Chiapa ; on the Eaſt theſe of Vera Pos, 
and Gaatimala; on the South the Pacific 
Ocean; the fame on the Weſt, with part of 
the Province of Tiaſcals. The Air of the 


or aprevable ; Storms are frequent, and the 
rainy Seaſon continues long and tronbleſome ; 
the Soil too is none of the beſt, ſo that there 
grows very little Corn; bat this is in fome _ 
meaſure compenſated 4. vaſt Abundance 
of Cocoa. are ver but very few 
Sptniards in this Part of the Country, and 
even ſuch as are there, are not very rich; the 
Reaſon aſſigned for which is, the Temper of 
the Natives, who-are-excefhively proud, more 
numerous thun elſewhere, and withal quar- 
relſome and malieious, which renders them 
oruel to each other, and much more ſo to 
Strangers. The ſole Place of Conſequence 
ſtands on the Shore of the South Sea, and in 
the Language of the Natives is ſtyled Gue vit- 
lan. A few Spaniards are ſettled here, tho 
they will fearce venture themſelves in any 
other Part of the Province, which perhaps is 
one 
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one Reaſon why they are deſirous of having 
it made a Garriſon, 2 
Guatimala, properly ſo called, is the next 
Province; it alſo extends itſelf along the 
Coaſt of the South Sea, for upwards of one 
hundred Leagues; on the North it has the 
two Provinces of Vera Paz and Honduras; 
Nicaragua on the Eaſt, the Sea on the South, 
and on the Weſt Soconuſco : It does not rain fre- 
quently in this Province, but when it does, 
it falls for many Days together. Some Places 
are accounted as pleaſant, and withal as heal- 
thy as any in New Spain, but generally ſpeak- 
ing the Climate is not good, The Soil is 
however excellent, and fruitful beyond Com- 
riſon, eſpecially in Corn and ſome valuable 
ruits. Cotton is a Staple Commodity, as 
alſo Wax, for they have abundance of Bees, 
who make a Honey as white as the Comb 
itſelf, The Paſtures alſo are fo large and fo 
Fine, that it is impoſſible to form an Idea of 
the vaſt Number of Cattle which are fed in 
them. The Natives are naturally of a quiet, 
peaceable Diſpoſition, but the Spaniſh Wri- 
ters charge them with being extremely bigot- 
ted to their old Superſtitions ; in all Proba- 
bility the Luxury of the Spaniſb Clergy, the 
Haughtineſs and oppreſſive Behaviour of their 
Governors, and that rank Hypocriſy which is 
viſible amongſt all Degrees of Men, havepre- 
judiced theſe unhappy Men againſt the Lights 
of the Goſpel, * 
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The ancient City of Guatimala, which 
was one of the fineſt in New Spain, was en- 
tirely deſtroyed in the Year 1541 by a Hur- 
ricane, whereby an hundred and twenty thou - 
ſand Spamards loſt their Lives, The Day 
before this dreadful Accident, ſome Indians 
acquainted the Biſhop, that they heard a pro- 
digious Noiſe under the burning Mountain ſeat- 
ed above the City ; he treated this Information 
with Contempt, At Midnight however, a 
prodigious Noiſe was heard, as if in the Bow- 
els of the Earth, and immediately a mighty 
Torrent of Water iſſued out of the Mountain, 
which carried all before it, while a dreadful 
Earthquake heighten'd the Horror of the 
Scene, and hindered any of the miſerable In- 
habitants from making their Eſcape. The 
New Guatimala, which is not only the Ca- 
pital of this Province, but alſo of the Audi- 
ence, a Place where the Preſident, and the 
Royal Courts refide, the Seat of a rich Bi- 
ſhop, and the Center of Commerce in theſe 
Parts, ſtands in a fine Plain, at a good Diſ- 
tance from the Yulcano, which was fatal to 
the whole City ; however, it is far from be- 
Ing altogether out of Danger from Earth- 
quakes, which are ſtill frequent in theſe Parts, 
It is notwithſtanding this, well built, and well 


inhabited, the Citizens carrying on a great 


Trade not only through all the Provinces of 
Mexico, but even into Peru, whereby ſome 
become extraordinary rich, who then, gene- 
| | rally 
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rally ſpeaking, leave this Place, and go to re. 
fide at Mexico. The chief Commodities in 
which they deal, are, Hides, Indigo, Anatta, 
Silveſter, Cochineal, Cocoa, &c. and indeed 
no City can be ſeated more conveniently for 
an extenſive Trade than this is, and at the 
fame time enjoy ſo great a Security from the 
Inroads of Pyrates and Privateers, for it ſtands 
eight Leagues from the South Sea, which is 
too far for the Buccaneers to march without 
halting ; and about forty Leagues from the 
* Gulph of Mexico, by which it alſo drives a 
great Trade. The other conſiderable Places 
in this Province are La Trenidad, the Port 
of Acaxutla, the Port of St. Michael, and 
feveral other lefſer Creeks and Bays. The 
Vulcano near St. Fago de Guatimala is ſeen 
at a great Diſtance at Sea. 

The Province of Vera Cruz lies between 
Guatimala and the Gulph of Honduras. On 
the North it has that Gulph, and the Province 
of Cbiapa; on the Eaſt it has the Province 
of Honduras, on the South that of Guati mala, 
and on the Weſt Soconuſco and Chiapa. It is 
but of ſmall Extent, and in Figure a kind of 
Oval, in Length forty-eight Leagues, and in 
Breadth twenty-eight. As to the Climate, 
the Spanih Writers affirm that one half of 
the Province is very pleaſant, and withal very 
healthy, whereas the other half is hot to the 
laſt degree, the Air participating of all the ill 
Qualities which can be ex from ſuch a 
| Tem- 
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Temperament. As to the Soil, the Co 
is very rough, and mountainous, yields little 
Corn, but abounds with Cedar Trees, and 
other uſeful Timber. The chief Commodi- 
ties are Drugs, eſpecially phyſical Gugns, of 
which they have Plenty, as alſo Sarſaparilla, 
China Root, and Mechoacan, Formerly alſo 
there was ſome Gold in the Gulfo dulce, but 
of late we do not hear much of it; and there- 
fore it is reaſonable to believe that cither it is 
not ſought for, or ſought in vain, . 
This Province received its Name from an 
odd Accident; it was brought under the O- 
bedience of the Spaniards by the preaching 
of certain Monks, The Soldiers, on their 
firſt entering the Province, finding they had 
nothing to do, called it ironically Terra de 
Guerra, or the Land of War; but the graver 
Sort of People, with much more Propriety, 
Vera Paz, as much as to ſay, the Land of 
true Peace. I have a Spaniſh Writer before 
me, Franciſco de Coreal, who relates a ſtrange 
Thing of which he was Eye-witneſs in this 
Province. It cannot but entertain the Reader, 
and therefore I tranſcribe it preciſely in his 
own Words. It has been, ſays he, a Cuſ- 
« tom time out of Mind, with the Clergy in 
« the Indies, to oblige the poor Natives to 
carry Pictures to the Church; theſe Pic- 
* tures are always of ſome Saint, and 
« perſuade them that this Devotion will prove 
a means of making them both rich and 
| * happy- 
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_ « happy. And the Reaſon aſſigned for it is, 
« that as ſoon as it is ſet or hung up in the 
« Church, the Soul of the Saint deſcends to 
« inhabit it, and remains there ſo long as the 
Indian who brought it behaves as he ought 
 « to do. Thus far there is nothing amiſs, 
« for according to the Chriſtianity ſettled in 
« the Indies, this is no more than a pious 
« Fraud of a laudable kind. But the Prieſts 
« make it their Buſineſs to turn this Trick to 
c their own Advantage, by rendering it a 
« means of extorting Money from the 
« ignorant People. In the firſt place he muſt 
« be well paid for making the Soul of the 
« Saint deſcend, then there muſt be an- 
« nual Offerings to keep the Saint in good 
« Humour with his Indian Patron, and his 
« Family. But to my Story. It happen'd 
« at Coban, in the Province of Vera Paz, 
« as I paſſed through it, that a certain In- 
« dian bad paid his Prieſt for placing a Pic- 
tt ture of St. Dominic in a particular Place 
« in the Church, It ſo happen'd that ano- 
« ther Indian, who was jealous of this Man, 
te and thought he would ſucceed too well, if 
« his Saint had ſo advantageous a Place, came 
« to the Prieſt, and offered him double as 
« much, if he would place his Favourite 
« there, who was St. Ignatius, Whether 
te the latter Saint was more in the Prieſt's 
« good Graces, or whether it was purely out 
« of Reſpect to the Money, is uncertain ; = 
| « ſq 
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r ſo it was, that St. Dominic was forced to 
« let St. Ignatius take his Place. Upon this 
« Quarrel commenced between the Indi- 
« ans, Which quickly ſpread itſelf into two 
« Parties, who after a ſharp Battle of Words, 
« fell to Blows, and 2 left dead on 
the Spot, though the Saints did neither of 
« them appear in the Field, but remained as 
« quiet in the Church as if nothing had hap- 
« pened,” The Reader will eaſily perceive, 
that even the Inquiſition itſelf cannot hinder 
ſenſible Spaniards from treating the Frauds of 
Churchmen with a juſt Contempt. 

The Capital of this Province is the little 
City of Vera Paz, a Biſhop's See, rather 
neatly than elegantly built ; and the Inhabi- 


tants of which, if they are not extravagantly - 


rich, are however at their Eaſe, and live free 
from any Apprehenſions of being viſited by 
Enemies. All the Rivers of the Province run 
into the Gulfo Dulce, which at length forms 
a Lake, and then runs into the Bay of Hon- 
duras, having a little Port at its Mouth, 
where there are many fiſhing Veſſels, other- 
_ of ſmall Trade, and very little frequent- 


The Province of Honduras is the largeſt in 


all this Audience, lying from Weſt to Eaſt 
above a hundred Leagues in Length, and 
near fourſcore in Breadth, It is bounded on 
the North by the Bay of Honduras, on the 
Eaſt by the North Sea, on the South by the 

Provinces 
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Provinces of N and Guatimala, on 
the Weſt by Vera Paz. The Air is very 
wholeſome, and the Soil extremely fruitful, 
It abounds with Corn, both European and 
Indian; its Paſtures are rich and fine, and 
maintain conſequently vaſt Quantities of Cat. 
tle. The Rivers of this Province, moſt of 
them overflow like the Nile, and contribute 
thereby to the Richneſs of the Soil, Its prin- 
cipal Commodities are Cotton, Wax, Vigonia 
Wooll, Logwood, Cc. beſides Gold and Sil- 
ver, of which anciently there were more than 
there is now, the Indians in this Province 
being wore out, and with them the Mines. 
The principal City in this Province is that 
of Valadolid, called by the Indians Comaya- 
ua, It ſtands at a great Diſtance from the 
pretty near the Frontiers of the Province 
of Guatimala; it is now the Biſhop's See, 
which was removed in 1558 from Truxillo; 
it is pleaſantly ſeated in a Valley, and for a 
Spaniſh inland City well inhabited. Beſides 
this, there is the aforeſaid Port of Truxi/lo, 
and towards the weſtern Extremity another 
called Porto Cavallo, a ſmall Town, but fa- 
mous for being the Port of the City of Gua- 
timala, to and from which all Commodities 
are carried by a Road cut immediately through 
the Rocks on Horſeback ; whence the Name 
of the Place, which is but thinly inhabited, 
except occaſionally, when a Regiſter - Ship 
arrives from Europe, when there is a * of 
| air 
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Fair held here; but of late this rarely hap- 
pens; and therefore this Port is on the De- 
cay, though formerly very famous, 
Nicaragua is the next Provinre, and lies 
both on the North and on the South Seas, Tt 
is bounded northwards by the Province of 
Honduras, on the Eaſt by the Sea, on the 
South by the Province of Cofta Rica, and the 
Pacific Ocean; on the Weſt by Guatimala. 
a The Air of, this Province is the beſt and clear- 
eſt in the whole Kingdom of Mexico, and 
the Soil moſt excellent z it abounds with Corn 
0 and with Fruits, as alſo with very fine Tims 
ber ; Wax, Cordage, Tar, and Sugar, are the 
at principal Commodities it affords, One may 
1 gueſs how pleaſant, and plentiful a Country 
"8 this is, by its being called the Paradiſe of ' 
ce Mabomet. What adds much to its Beauty, 
e, is the noble Lake ef the ſame Name, which 
0; is near a hundred and thirty Leagues in Cir- 
2 cuit; it comes within twenty Miles of the 
les South Sea, and iſſues into the North Sea by a 
llo, Canal, at the Mouth of which is the Port of 
ner St. Jobn. This Lake abounds with Fiſh, 
fa- which are ſo much the better on account of 
a- its having a Flux and Reflux, like the Sea. 
ies The Indians in this Province are better 
treated than elſewhere, and their Towns are 
neater and larger than in other Places, which 
may very poſſibly be owing to their having 
no Mines, for otherwiſe, no doubt, they 
would have been 1 in digging and 


labour- 
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labouring to ſatiate the Avarice of their Maſ- 
ters. The Spaniards employ themſelves ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, either in Commerce or in 
Farming, for both which no Country can be 
more happily ſeated. Its native Commodi- 
ties are of great Value, particularly Cacao; 
of which, though they have not the greateſt 
Plenty, yet the Cacao of Nicaragua is the 
largeſt and the fineſt in the World. They 
have likewiſe Manufactures of ſeveral Kinds, 
eſpecially of Cotton, which are rare in this 
Part of the World; and as Trade and Indu- 
ſtry make the People active and wealthy, ſo 
the Spaniſh Writers obſerve, that they are 
very high ſpirited, that is, they will not 
truckle to oppreſſive Governors, or ſubmit 
tamely to that ill Uſage which they ſee plain- 
ly proves the Ruin of their Neighbours. 
The City of Leon is the Capital of this 
Province ; it ſtands on the Edge of the Lake, 
and at twenty Miles Diſtance from the South 
Sea. The Plain in which it is ſeated is ſandy, 
ſurrounded on every Side with fine Meadows, 
the Houſes are not high built, but ſtrong, and 
large, with Gardens about them; their Walls 
Stone, and the Covering Pantile. Belides 
the Cathedral, for it is a rich Biſhoprick, therc 
are three Pariſh Churches. In the Year 165; 
it was taken and plundered by our Buccz- 
neers under the Command of the Captains 
Swan and Townly,who burnt it to the Ground, 


but it has been fince rebuilt and _ 
ort 
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Port on the South Sea is called Rialexa, and 

is a very good one ; it ſtands in a Plain by a 
1 ſmall River ; it has three Churches and an 
e Hoſpital, and ſerves not only for the carrying 
1 on the Trade of Leon, but of Guati mala. 
; There are noble Warehouſes near the Sea, and 
ſt many Factors reſide therein; but the Air is 


* bad, and therefore the Place is, generally 
y ſpeaking, but thinly inhabited. It was taken 
ls, at the ſame time with the City of Leon, by 
us the Buccaneers I before mentioned. From 
u- this Port, and even at Sea, may be ſeen a 


ſo burning Mountain juſt above the City laſt 
re mentioned, and thence called by the Seamen, 
"ot Wl tbe Vulcano of Leon. It was formerly very 
nit terrible, but it has not burnt ſo much of late, 
10- On the Eaſt Side of the Lake, at the Diſtance 
of twenty-five Miles from Leon, ſtands the 

this City of Granada, which is much the better 
ke, built of the two, and is withal a Place of far 
tb WM greater Trade, as having the Conveniency of 
dy, WM {ending Goods by the Lake to Carthagena, 
»ws, WW and other Places. The Navigation of the 
and Lake is tedious, though not dangerous, chief- 
Valls WM ly on account of the Idleneſs and Want of 
fides Application in the Spaniards, who from be- 
there i ing very active and vigorous as they were 
1685 when they firſt ſettled in this Country, are 
now become flow, cautious; and ſo wedded 
to their own Opinions, that Cuſtom is always 
a ſtronger Argument with them than Reaſon, 
It is ſaid confidently, perhaps not without 
K 2 Truth, 
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Truth, that there is a great deal of Smug- 
gling carried on by the Help of this Naviga- 
tion, which certainly might be uſed to much 
better purpoſe than it is, if the Poſſeſſors of 
this Country were of the ſame Diſpoſition 
with other Nations, 

But becauſe the River which iflues from 
the Lake, and falls by three Mouths or Chan- 
nels into the North Sea, is interrupted with 
Cataracts, they trouble not themſelves about 
it; and perhaps they are afraid, if they ſhoud 
take painsto remove theſe Difficulties, and to 
open, as they might, a commodious Port on 
this Side, it might invite Enemies to think 
not only of plundering, but taking Poſſeſſion 
of it, which would be a fatal Thing indeed, 

The next Province is called by the Spani- 
ards Coſta Rica, or the Rich Coaſt. It lies 
upon both Seas, and yet the Communication 
between them is much obſtructed by the 
Roughneſs -of the Country, and by a long 
Chain of Mountains which runs acroſs it from 
Eaſt to Weſt. On the North it is bounded 
by the Province of Nicaragua, and the Sea; 
on the Weſt by the Province of Veragua, on 
the South by the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
Eaſt by the Province of Nicaragua. Its Cli- 
mate is far from being good, and its Soil is 
yet worſe, being mountainous, barren, and 
woody; yet there are in it ſome very conſi- 
derable Places, ſuch as Carthage, which as it 
is the Capital, ſo it is ſeated in the _ 
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the Province, in the Midway between Ni- 
coya, which ſtands on the South, and the 
Port of St. John in the North Seas. The 
Reader will naturally wonder at ſeeing this 
Account of the Province ſuit ſo ill with its 
Name; but this Difficulty may be eafily 
cleared up, if we conſider that theſe Places 
received their Appellations when they were 
firſt diſcovered, and of courſe received ſuch 
Denominations as ſuited beſt with the No- 
tions of thoſe who impoſed them. The Rea- 
ſon they call this C Rica, was becauſe its 
Inhabitants were poſſeſſed of a great deal of 
Gold, and parted with it freely ; whence the 
Spaniards concluded they came by it eaſily, 
and that there was abundance of it in this 
Country. In this, however, they were in 
ſome meaſure miſtaken, for as the Gold was 
i il chiefly taken out of their Rivers, ſo the 
Quantity decreaſed in e Ines as the Peo- 
ple were diminiſhed, who were wont to 
ſearch for it, a thing to which none of the 
Indians are much inclined now, Mines how- 
ever there are in this Country both of Gold 
and Silver, though not ſo rich as formerly, 
The laſt Province in the Audience of Gua- 
timala is that of Veragua, of no great Ex- 
tent, but excellent in its Situation, It lies on 
both Seas, which bound it North and South; 
on the Eaſt it has part of the Terra Firma, 
on the Weſt the Province of Cota Rica, It is 
in Length about fifty, and in Breadth about 
K 3 twenty 
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twenty-five Leagues. The Climate is not to 
be boaſted. of, its Soil very indifferent, the 
Country being mountainous, and overgrown 
with Woods, affording very little either of 
arable or paſture Lands ; but then it abounds 
in what the Spaniards eſteem much more 
than even the Neceſſaries of Life, that is, 
Gold, of which there is more in this little 
Province than in all New Spain beſides, which 
is chiefly got out of their Rivers, eſpecially 
after hard Rains or Storms. The Capital of 
the Province is the City of the Conception, fo 
called in honour of the Conception of i 
It is both large and rich, ſtanding not 

from the Coaſt of the North Sea. In the 
Heart of the Country is the Town of Santa 
Fe, near which there are Gold Mines: On 
the South Coaſt lies the Town of Parita, 
whence the Gulph ſo called takes its Name, 
Some underſtanding Perſons have thought it 
very practicable to make a Deſcent on this 
Coaſt, and even to take the City of the Con- 
ception during a War with Spain; which ! 
mention as a Matter that may deſerve En- 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Iſlands in North America. 


N ſpeaking generally of the Iſlands, yet in 
Poſſeſſion of the Spaniards in this Part of 
the World, we ſhall divide them only into 
the Lucaios, and Antilles; Of the former 
we ſhall give ſome Account in this Chapter, 
and of the latter in the next. 
| Theſe Iflands, according to the Spaniſh 
Orthography, are called Lucayo. Herrera 
: tells us they may be divided (for indeed they 
e are numerous enough to need a Diviſion) into 
2 three Parts or Parcels; and of theſe he gives 
n us a better Account than any other Author I 
7 have met with, The firſt, ſays he, are the 
e. Bahama Iſlands, which gave Name to the 


it Channel where the Currents are moſt im 

is tuous. The ſecond are called de los Orga- 
1 nos, and the third thoſe of /h Martyrs, which 
1 are next to the Cayos of the Tortoiſes to the 


n- Weſtward, which laſt being all Sand, cannot 
be ſeen at a Diſtance, and therefore many 
Ships have periſhed on them, and all along 
that Coaſt of the Channel of Babama, and 
the Iſlands Tortugas. Havana, in the Iſland 
of Cuba, is to the Southward, and Florida to 
the Northward ; and between them are the 
aforeſaid Iſlands of Organos, Bahama, Mar- 
tyrs, and Tortugas, having a Channel with a 

| 4 vio- 
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violent Current, twenty Leagues over in the 
narroweſt Place, between Havana and Log 
Matyres; and fourteen Leagues from Los 
Matyres to Florida, between Iſlands to the 
Weſtward ; and the wideſt Part of this Paſ. 
ſage to the Weſtward is forty Leagues, with 
many Shoals, and deep Channels; but there 
is no Way for Ships or Brigantines, only for 
Canoes; but the Paſſage from Havana to 
come to Spain, is along the Channel of Ba- 
hama, between the ſaid Havana, the Mar. 
tyres, the Lucayos, and Cape Canaveral. 

I think it unneceſſary to trquble the Reader 
with the Names of theſe Iſlands, ſince they 
are generally uninhabited, though in many of 
them the Air is temperate, the Soil fruitful ; 
and there is great Plenty both of Wood and 
Water. We have already obſerved, in the 
firſt Book, that one of theſe Iſlands was the 
firſt Land made by Columbus ; but they were 
in another Condition then than now, being 
yell inhabited, and thoroughly cultivated, 
whereas at preſent they are ſo many Deſerts, 
The ancient Inhabitants were a fairer People 
than thoſe on the Continent, were ſtronger, 
and had better Health, The Spaniards ob- 
ſerying this, tranſported them from their own 
Iſlands in order to make them work in the 
Mines, where they died by Thouſands, which 
made their Maſters think of nothing but fetch- 
ing more, till at laſt the Natives entirely a- 
handoned thgſe Iſlands, and returned to the 
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Main, carrying with them an Antipathy to 
the 1 which Time hath not been a- 
ble to abate. It is undoubtedly Want of good 
Policy which has made the Spaniard quit 
Places of ſuch mighty Importance, as theſe 
Iſlands are to him, and no doubt whenever 
the Adminiſtration at Madrid come to think 
ſeriouſly of providing for the Safety of their 
American Dominions, - they will not fail to 
direct the planting or fortifying at leaſt one or 
two of theſe Iſlands, which will not only ſes 
cure the Paſſage of their Fleets, but prove in 
many other Reſpects of infinite Service, 

It is pretty remarkable, that this Error in 
the Spaniſb Government was pointed out ſo 
long ago as in the Time of our Queen Eliza- 
beth, and thence was inferred the Advantage 
of our ſettling here, which ſeems to have been 
as little minded, though perhaps it was better 
underſtood. After the Settlement of Carolina, 
ſome Attempts were made from thence upon 
theſe Iſlands, but hitherto they have been of 
little uſe, though we ſtill keep ſome of them, 
and, if I miſtake not, there was among other 
Bubbles in the Year 1720, one that went un- 
der the Name of the Bahama Iands, and, as 
I take it, propoſed a Settlement there. Since 
then theſe Iſles have been pretty much fre- 
quented by Pyrates, till they were by degrees 
rooted out and deſtroyed, At preſent I doubt 
our Colonies there are but in a very indiffe- 
rent Condition, though of the higheſt Con- 

| | ſequence 
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ſequence to us in ſecuring the Freedom of our 
Navigation, and curbing the Infolence of the 
Spaniards, which might be eafily done by 
fortifying any one of theſe Iſlands. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Iſlands of Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 
Porto Rica, | 

N that Part of the North Sea, which lies 

between 8, and 28 Degrees of Latitude, 
and between 293 and 316* of Longitude, 
there are ſcattered a Multitude of Iſlands, to 
which the Spaniards have given the general 
Name of Antilles. There have been many 
Reaſons aſſigned for their being ſo called, but 
I think none of them very probable, much 
leſs ſatisfactory, and ſhall not therefore re- 
peat them. Let it ſuffice that the Spaniards 
uſually divide them into larger and leſſer. 
Among the former are Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and 
Porto Rico, which are to make the Subject 
of this Chapter. As for the other two Iſlands, 
which are uſually reckoned among the larger 
Antilles, viz. Trinidad, and Jamaica, the 
former .is not very conſiderable, and thelatter 
not being now in the Hands of the Spani- 
ards, we have not thought it neceſſary to en- 


ter into a particular Account of either, 
The Iſland of Cuba is the moſt conſidera- 


ble of the three, and, to ſay the Truth, is hoy 
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of the fineſt Iſlands in the Univerſe. It lies 
ſtretched out from Weſt to Eaſt, having Flo- 
rida and the Lucayos on the North, Hiſpa- 
niola on the Weſt, Famaice and the ſouthern 
Continent on the South, and the Gulph of 
Mexico on the Eaſt. It lies between 19 30 
and 23* of North Latitude, and from 293 
to 304* of Longitude. Herrera ſays that it 
is two hundred and thirty Leagues in Length, 
and in the broadeſt Part, which is toward the 
Iſland of Hiſpaniola, forty Leagues, in the 
narroweſt about twelve. 

It lies within the Tropick of Cancer, and 
is by far the moſt temperate and pleaſant of 
all the Antilles. The Europeans, who are 
generally troubled with the Heat of theſe 
Parts, confeſs themſelves agreeably refreſhed 
by the cooling Winds, which are felt Morn- 
ing and Evening throughout the Iſland. As 
to the Soil, it differs pretty much in the ſe- 
veral Parts of the Iſland. All the weſtern 
Part of the Country is plain, and if it were 
properly cultivated might be fruitful, though 
as it is it muſt be owned that much cannot be 
faid of it on that Head. The eaſtern Part is 
exceedingly mountainous; and from thence 
there runs a Chain of Hills almoſt through- 
out the Ifland ; but the farther Weſt you go 
they are the leſs rough and barren, From 
theſe Hills there run down to the North and 
South many Rivers, and amongſt them two 
pretty conſiderable, which beſides their be- 
ys, ſtowing 
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ſtowing Verdure and Coolneſs as they paſs, 


are full of Fiſh, and thoſe very large and 
good. The greateſt Inconveniency in Cuba, 
1s its being overgrown with Woods, which 
whatever the Spaniards may pretend, muſt 
be owing to their own Lazineſs, and nothing 


| elle; for, as they admit, the Country was 


well peopled when firſt diſcovered ; it muſt 
neceſſarily have been leſs thick ſet with Trees, 
Amongſt theſe, however, there are ſome very 
valuable, particularly Cedars of an enormous 
Size, and other Sorts of odoriferous Wood, 
Birds there are of all kinds, more than in 


any other of the Iſlands; and the Spaniards 


at their firſt Landing having ſuffered ſome 
black Cattle to ſtray into the Woods, they by 
degrees turned wild, and have furniſhed the 
Iſland with ſuch a Breed as make now the 
principal Part of its Riches. We have be- 
fore obſerved that its Rivers abound with Fiſh, 
to which we muſt now add, that they abound 
alſo with a Creature terrible alike to Fiſh, 
Beaſts and Men, viz, the Aligator. It is 
thought there are more of this Species here 
than in any other Part of the known World, 
Moſt Writers confound this Creature with 
the Crocodile, and indeed the Spaniards have 
but one Name, viz. Caymanes, to expreſs 
both; yet it is certain that there is a Diffe- 
rence, and amongſt other Particulars, in theſe, 
The Legs of the Crocodile are longer than 
thoſe of the Aligator ; hisFleſh is not muſky, 

ay 
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as the other's is; the Knots on the Back are 
thicker, higher and firmer ; but the plaineſt 
and moſt diſcernible Difference, and which 
indeed diſcovers itſelf at firſt Sight is this, 
that the Crocodile carries his Tail cock'd and 
crooked, with the Tip turning back, like a 
Bow, whereas the Aligator drags his on the 
Ground, - 

This Iſland was diſcovered by the famous 
Chriſtopher Columbus, who but a very 
flight View of it, which yet was fatal to the 
Natives, for they having preſented him with 
Gold, ſome Pieces of which he carried into 
Spain, it occaſioned an immediate Reſoluti- 
on to ſettle in it. This was performed in 1511 
by John Velaſquez, who tranſported hither 
about 500 Foot and 80 Horſe. He was a 
haughty, cruel, inexorable Man, and the 
Treatment the poor People met with from 
him, was ſuch as we want both Room and 
Will to relate. The worthy Biſhop of Chi- 
apa, who was an Eye-Witneſs of his Barba- 
rity, hath publiſhed it to the World, and 
computed, that by theſe horrid Severities, 
near five Millions of People were deſtroyed. 
Later Writers, inſtead of ſpeaking tenderly 
of this Matter, and making ſome Amends to 
their Memory, do all that is in their Power 
to give this horrid Proceeding the Air of Juſ- 
tice by repreſenting the Indians as the moſt 
baſe and wicked Nation that ever lived. Her- 
rera tells us, that they were a very good mw 
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of People, and well temper'd. They had, 
ſays he, Caciques and Towns of two or three 
hundred Houſes, with ſeveral Families in 
each of them, as was uſual in Hiſpaniola. 
They had no Religion, as having no Temples, 
or Idols, or Sacrifices ; but they had the Phy- 
ficians, or conjuring Prieſts, as in Hiſpani- 
ola, who, it was thought, had Communica- 
tion with the Devil, and their Queſtions an- 
ſwered by him. They faſted three or four 
Months to obtain that Favour, eating nothing 
but the Juice of Herbs, and when reduced to 
extreme Weaknels, they were worthy of that 
helliſh Apparition; and to be informed whe- 
ther the Seaſons of the Year would be favour- 
able or otherwiſe ; what Children would be 
born ; whether thoſe born would live, and 
| ſuch like Queſtions, Theſe were their Ora- 
cles; and theſe Conjurers they called Beli- 
ques, who led the People into many Super- 
ſtitions and Fopperies, curing the Sick by 
blowing on them, and ſuch other exterior 
Actions, mumbling ſome Words between 
their Teeth. Theſe People of Cuba knew 
that Heaven, the Earth, and other Things, 
had been created, and ſaid, they had much 
Information concerning the F lood,and that the 
World had been deſtroyed by Water from 
three Perſons that came three ſeveral Ways. 
Men of above ſeventy Years of Age ſaid, that 
an old Man, knowing the Deluge was to 


come, built a great Ship, and went into it 
| with 
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with his Family, and abundance of Animals ; 
that he ſent out a Crow, which did not re- 
turn, ſtaying to feed on the dead Bodies, and 
afterwards returned with a green Branch, with 
other Particulars, as far as Noah's Son's co- 
vering him when drunk, and the other ſcof- 
fing at it; adding, that the Indians deſcend- 
ed from the latter, and therefore had no Coats 
nor Cloaks ; but that the Spaniards, deſcend- 
ing from the other that covered him, were 
therefore cloathed, and had Horſes. 

The true Reaſon, in all Probability, why 
the Spaniards deſtroyed with ſo little Pity fo 
vaſt a Number of innocent People, was a 
covetous Deſire of poſſeſſing the whole Iſland, 
and all its real and ſuppoſed Riches ; for at 


this time they fancied that the Parts of the 


Iſland poſſeſſed by the Natives were exceſſive- 
ly rich in Gold, of which, while they ſuf- 
fered them to live, the Spaniards did really 
receive a very large Share. But ſince the Ex- 
tirpation of the Indians, there has been very 
little, and at preſent there is ſcarce any Gold 


at all found; which ſome would make a 


Judgment on the Spaniards for their Cruelty. 
For my part, I think the Matter eaſily un- 
riddled, The Gold, I ſuppoſe, was taken 
out of the Rivers, which required not only 
a great deal of Time and Patience, but man 


Hands, and a perfe& Knowledge of the Flaces 


where it was to be found, This accounts for 


the loſing that precious Metal with the 


People, 
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People, and ſhews how weak 4 Point of Po- 
licy this Doctrine of Extirpation really is. 
The City of St. Jago de Cuba is the moſt 
ancient in the Iſland, and is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, eſteemed its Capital, though now the 
Governor reſides at the Havana, and only 
ſuch of the Spaniards as have Eſtates on the 
Iſland, and are contented with their Poſſeſ. 
ſions, without meddling much in Trade, in- 
habit this Place, which has a declining Af. 
ped, and preſerves only the Ruins of its for- 
mer Greatneſs, Yet even this City has a no- 
ble, ſafe and commodious Port, inferior to 
the Havana only in its Situation, that being 
on the North Weſt Side of the Iſland, to- 
wards the Channel of Bahama, whereas St. 
Jago de Cuba lies on the North Eaſt, and 
commands the windward Paſlage. 
As for the City and Port of Havana, it 
ſtands almoſt directly ſouth of Cape Florida, 
and conſequently commands the Gulph of 
that Name, It was built by James Yelaſ- 
quez, who, as we have before obſerved, con- 
quered the Iſland of Cuba, and ſettled a little 
Town, which was the Mother of this, in 
1511, It was originally called the Port of 
Carennas ; afterwards, when the City by its 
Alteration of Site and Encreaſe of Wealth 
grew conſiderable, it was called St. Cbriſto- 
pber of the Havana, Theſe Alterations 
- happened but by ſlow Degrees, as we may 


conceive from the following Account of the 
Accidents 
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Accidents- which have befallen it. In 1536 
it was taken by a French Pirate, and was of 


ſo inconſiderable a Value, that it was ran- 


ſomed for ſeven hundred Pieces of Eight. It 
was taken ſometime after by the Engliſh, a a 
ſecond Time by the French; nor was it, till 
the Reign of Philip II. of Spain, that the 
Importance of it was thoroughly underſtood, 
and any Care taken in fortifying it. What 
was then done, proved not ſufficient, and moſt 
of the Fortifications were in a very bad Con- 
dition, when Francis Coreal was there in 
1666, and very little better when he viſited 
it again, twenty Vears afterwards. Since the 
Acceſſion of the Houſe of Bourbon to the 
Throne of Spain, more Pains have been taken 
about it, and therefore we ſhall deſcribe firſt 
the City, and then the Port, in the Condition 
they no a, ec HONG 
The City of Havanna, according to the 
laſt and moſt exact Map of theſe Parts, lies 
under 230 12” of Latitude, and conſequently 
within 20' of the Tropick of Cancer; and its 
Longitude Weſt from London is 82 13. It 
ſtands on the Weſt Side of the Harbour, in 
a very beautiful and pleaſant Plain, having 
the Sea before it, and being ſurrounded. on 
all Sides by two Branches of the River La- 
gzida. The Buildings are fair, but not high, 
built of Stone, and make a very good Ap- 
pearance, though it is ſaid-they are but mean- 
ly furniſhed, ' Here are eleven Churches and 
L Mona- 
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Monaſteries, and two handſome Hoſpitals, 
The Churches are rich and magnificent; that 
dedicated to St. Clara having ſeven Altars, all 
agorned with Plate to a great Value; and 
the Monaſtery adjoining contains a hundred 
Nuns with their Servants, all habited in Blue. 
It is not, as ſome have reported, a Biſhop's 
See, though the Biſhop generally reſides there, 
but the Cathedtal is at St. Jago, and the Re- 
venue of this Prelate not leſs than fifty thou- 
ſand Pieces of Eight per Aunum. Authors 
differ exceedingly as to the Number of Inba- 
bitants in this City. A Spar/o Writer, who 
was there in '1700, and who had Reaſon to 
be well acquainted with the Place, camputed 


them at twenty-ſix. thouſand; and we may 


very well ſuppoſe that they are increaſed ſince, 
They are a more polite and ſociable People 
than the Inhabitants of any of the Ports on 
the Continent, and of late imitate the French 
both. in their Dreſs. and in their Manners. 
One Part of the Iſland is under the Jurifdic- 
tion of this City, as the other is under that 
of St, Jago; but the Diſtrict belonging to 
the Havana is by far the beſt cultivated, 
and has the moſt Towns and Villages in it; 
and theſe are not above ſix in Number, which 
ſhews how ſtrangely Things are managed in 
this Part of the World. 

The Port is not only the beſt in the ef 
Indies, but perhaps one of the fineſt in the 
Vniverſe : It is ſo capacious, that a * 
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Sail of Ships may ride there commodiouſly 
without either Cable or Anchor; and there 
is, generally ſpeaking, fix Fathom Water in 
the Bay. The Entrance is by a Channel a- 
bout 4 of a Mile in Length, which is pretty 
narrow, and through it you come into the 
Bay, which lies like a Baſon at the Bottom 
of it, with a ſmall Ifland ſeated in the Eaſt 
Corner thereof, At the Entrance of the 
Channel there are two ſtrong Caſtles, which 
are ſuppoſed to be capable of defending the 
Place againſt any Number of Ships. The 
firſt of theſe is ſtyled E/ Morro, on the Eaſt 
Side of the Channel. It is a kind of a Tri- 
angle fortified with Baſtions, on which are 
mounted about forty Pieces of Cannon, car- 
rying a Ball of twenty-four Pound Weight. 
From this Caſtle there runs a Line, mount- 
ed with twelve heavy Cannon, ſtyled the 
twelve Apoſtles, almoſt level with the Water, 
and carrying each a Ball of fix and-thirty 
Pounds. On the other Side of the Channel 
ſtands a ſtrong Fort, called the Puntal by 
ſome Authors, and indeed by the Spaniſh 
Writer I moſtly uſe, ſtyled Meſa de Maria: 
it is a regular Square, with good Baſtions, 


well mounted with Cannon, Between this 


City and the Sea there is a Watch-Tower, 
where a Man fits in a round Lanthorn at the 
Top, and on the Appearance of Ships at Sea, 
puts out as many Flags from thence as there 
are Sail, Some Writers place this Tower on 


L 2 the 
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the other Side the Channel : perhaps a new 
one may be built there. The third is ſtyled 
the Fort : it is a ſmall, but ſtrong Work on 
the Welt Side, towards the End of the nar- 
row Channel, with four large Baſtions and a 
Platform, mounted with ſixty Pieces of hea- 
vy Cannon. , Beſides theſe there are two 
Forts, one on the Eaſt Side, called Cojemar, 


the other on the Weſt, called the Fart of 


Chorrera, of twelve Guns each. The Go- 
vernor is, generally ſpeaking, a Perſon of 
known Courage and Capacity, and has a very 
numerous Garriſon, as indeed he ought to have, 
conſidering that it is very properly ſtyled the 
Ley of the Weſt Indies; and if they loſt it, 
the whole of the Spaniſh Negotiation muſt 
lie at the Mercy of the Power poſſeſſed there- 
of, If ever this Place ſhould be attacked by 
us, it muſt be by a Land Force, for it is im- 
Poſſible to make any Impreſſion here by a 
Fleet only. The Caſtles, which defend the 
Channel, muſt be taken before we can pre- 
tend to enter the Port; and indeed were they 
once taken, the reſt of the Deſign would ea- 
ſily ſucceed, 
We are now to ſpeak of the Commerce in 
this Port, which is the moſt conſiderable of 
any in America. We will, for the Sake of 
Perſpicuity, divide it into the particular Com- 
merce of the Je of Cuba, and into the ge- 
neral by the Galleons, The former conſiſts 


in Hides, uſually. ſtyled, of the Havana, 
Zo] which 
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which are excellent and of great Value; Su- 
gar, Which is alſo a good Commodity ; To- 
bacco, admirable in its kind ; Ginger, Maſ- 
tic, Alloes, Sarſaparilla, other Drugs, and 
t Quantities of Tortoiſeſhell, It muſt be 
obſerved, that the Commerce of the Iſland 
of Cuba is not entirely confined to the Ha- 
vana, but extends itſelf to other Ports, par- 
ticularly St. Jago, where there are frequently 
many little Veſſels from the Canaries, and 
other Parts, which trade entirely for the Com- 
modities of the Country. As to the general 
Commerce, this Port is the Place of Rendez- 
vous for all the Ships which return into Spain 
from the Indies; ſo that here are frequently 
fifty or ſixty Sail in the Port at once. While 
they ride here, there is a Fair kept on Shore, 
where they trade for immenſe Sums, and 
with ſo great Honour, that it is ſaid they ne- 
ver open the Bales, but take the Goods ac- 
cording to the Bills of Parcels, without any 
Inſpection. While the Fleet is in the Bay, 
Proviſions are exceſſively dear on Shore, and 
Money is ſo plenty, that aSpaniard expects half 
Piece of Eight a Day from a Male Slave, and 
half as much from a Female, out of what 
they earn by their Labour. The Fleet gene- 
rally fails — thence through the Channel 
of Bahama, in the Month of September, and 
8 the richeſt in the World, ſince in Silver and 
Merchandize there is ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Millions of Pieces of Eight on board, or fix 
L 3 Millions 
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Millions - ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand 
Pounds of our Money. Dr. Gemelli Careri, 
who was here in 1698, tells us of an extra- 
ordinary Pearl that he ſaw here; it was in 
Shape a perfect Pear, in Weight ſixty Grains, 
and was abſolutely clear and ripe, This 
Pearl was taken at Panama by a Black be- 
longing to a Prieſt, who refuſed to fell it to 
the Viceroy of Peru for ſeventy thouſand 
Pieces of Eight, ſaying, He would carry it 
to his Majeſty himſelf ; but he died at the 
Havana; and the Pearl was ſent to the 
King by another Prieſt to whom he conk- 
ded it, 

There are in the Iſland of Cuba ſome other 
good Ports, particularly that of Honda, which 
lies to the Weſtward of the Havana, and is 
very little inferior to it in any Reſpect, though 
it is not much frequented, Some other Creeks 
alſo might be improved into better Ports than 
moſt on the Continent, but for Want of In- 
habitants they are neglected. For the ſame 
Reaſon the Copper Mines are not wrought 
to any very conſiderable Profit, and perhaps 
they would not be wrought at all, but that 
out of them is taken the Metal requifite for 
making the Braſs Cannon, not only for the 
Fortifications here, but throughout the Ye} 
Indies. The French have more than once 
diſcovered an Inclination to ſettle on Cuba, 
as well as they have done on Hiſpaniola; but 


the Treaty of U!recht has put an End to thi 
Project, 
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Project, ſince it = us an unqueſtionable 
Right to hinder them if ever they ſhould at- 
tempt it. 
he Iſland of Hiſpaniola, which is alfo 
called Sr. Domingo, was by the Natives ſtyled 
Hayti. It lies in the midſt, between Cuba, 
Famaica, and Porto Rico, and is feparated from 
the laſt only by a narrow Channel. It is ge- 
nerally ſtyled the ſecond of theſe Iſlands, 
Cuba being held the firſt ; but upon a more 
exact Computation, it is found at leaft as 
large, extending in Length from Eaft to Weſt 
four hundred and eighty Miles, and in Breadth 
from North to South, about ninety, It is 
ſurrounded by little Iſlands which are very 
convenient, arid of great Advantage to the 
Inhabitants. -The Climate is according to its 
Situation, extremely hot, yet not without 
ſome Qualification from the Winds, which 
blow here at certain Seaſons : It alfo rains 
here at certain times exceſſively, yet not in 
all Places alike ; but on the Whole it cannot 
be aid that the Air is by any means compa- 
rable to that of Cuba. The Soil alſo differs 
very confiderably, being in ſome Places ex- 
tremely rich and fertile, in others miſerably 
poor and barren, 

Chriſtopher Columbus diſcovered this Coun- 
tfy in 1492, as we have ſhewn in the former 
Book. — here 6 of = Do-. 
mingo and Jſabeila. egrees the Spani- 
erds che and deſtroyed the Inhabi- 

L 4 tants, 
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tants, though not without a great deal of 
Reſiſtance, as will be eaſily conceived when 
the Reader is told, that in the Extirpation of 


theſe People there were not leſs than three 


Millions of Souls deſtroyed. While the Na- 
tives enjoyed their Poſſeſſions, the Spaniſb 
Inhabitants lived much more happily, and 
enjoyed much greater Affluence than they 
have done ſince; for theſe People cultivated 
their Lands, ſupplied them with Fiſh, and 
brought them ſome ſmall Quantities of Gold, 
wherever they had it; whereas now the far 
greater Part of what the Spaniards claim ra- 
ther than poſſeſs, is Deſert, and produces 
them little or nothing, | 
The Spaniards were for many. Years the 
ſole Poſſeſſors of this Iſland, and for ſome 
part of that Time it was a very flouriſhing 
Colony; for as it was the firſt of their Diſ- 
coveries, ſo it was the Center of their Com- 
merce in theſe Parts; but when Peru fell 
into their Hands, and they began to make 
great Additions to their Territories on the 
Continent of North America, this Iſland be- 
gan to be lighted, which encouraged the 
French about the Middle of the laſt Century 
to fix themſelves on the North Side of the 
Iſland, whence at firſt they might have eaſily 
been driven; but they are now. grown fo 
. ſtrong, and have improved their Settlements 
ſo much, that it would be not only imprac- 
ticable to attempt the removing (Ron, ont 
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might, if they pleaſed, without an 
— Di ficulty, make themſelves Ma. 
ſters of the whole Ifland, which in all Pro- 
bability they would have done, if the Benefits 
which they draw from the Neighbourhood 
of the Spaniards were not greater than any 
which could be derived from their Expul- 
fon. 1 | 
The Commodities of this Country are 
Hides, Sugar, Ginger, Cocoa, Wax, Honey, 
Ambergreaſe, various kinds of Woods for the 
Uſe of Dyers, There were formerly Mines 
of Gold, the richeſt that ever were heard of, 
and Mines of Silver of very conſiderable Va- 
lue, but they are now abandoned as not 
worth the ng 3 yet for all this, ſome of 
the old Spaniſb Planters live here in great 
State and Plenty, and which is more extra- 
ordinary, conſidering how ill this Climate 
agrees with new Comers, they live in good 
Health, and to great Ages, ſome of them 
having reached to a hundred and twenty, and 
many of them exceeding fourſcore. 

The Capital of the whole Iſland is the 
City of St. Domingo, It is ſeated on the 
South Side of the Iſland, at the Mouth of the 
River of Ozama, in a fine Plain, which ren- 
ders it extremely pleaſant, and ſhews it to 
great Advantage from the Sea. It is a large 
well-built City, and contains ſeveral Edifices 
more magnificent than is uſual. in the Indies. 
It has a fine Cathedral, ſeven large Monaſte- 

ries, 
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ries, and two Nunneries ; the Governor-Oe. 
neral of the Spaniſh Iſlands reſides here, a 
alſo the Tudors of the Royal Courts, which 
| makes it the ſapreme Scat of Jaſtice, and 
thereby ſecures it from falling into Ruin, as 
otherwiſe it certainly would do through the 
Loſs of Trade. Beſides, it is alfo the Seat of 
an Archbiſhop, to whom the Biſhops of the 
Conception in this Iſland, of St. Fohn de Por- 
fo Rico, of St. Fago de Cuba, of Venezuela in 
N ew Caſtile, and of Honduras, are Suffra- 
gans: Whence it is eaſy to conceive that its 
S incipal Inhabitants are Lawyers and Clergy, 
Ie has alſo a good Port, and the greateſt Part 
of the Trade "that | is carried on by the Span- 
ards is here. In 1586 it was taken by dir 
Francis Drake, who held it a whole Month, 
and then burnt a Part of it, but ſpared the 
reſt on the Inhabitants agreeing to give him 
ſixty thouſand Pieces of Eight by way of 
Ranſom. It quickly recovered its Luſtre, and 
would have maintained it if Trade * not 
decayed ; as it is, it makes a good 
ance, and the Number of its In e in- 
cluding People of all Complexions, Negroes 
as well as Spaniards, is thought to exceed 
twenty-five thouſand, and ſome ſay there ate 
many more. 
Other Cities there were in this Ifland, 
which formerly made a conſiderable Figure, 
ſuch as that of the Conception, which is 1 
Biſhop's See, _ Jago MY _—_— 
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by Buccaneers or Hunters; and then as to 


Ports, they had Puerta de la Plata, and 


many others, which were deſtroyed ſo often 
by Pirates, that at length» they ſunk into 
Fiſhing Villages, no longer worth the taking. 
Of late Vears it is ſaid the Spamiſb Affairs in 
this Iſland are on the mending hand. 

The Streight between the Iſlands of Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola, which is about 18 Leagues 
over, is that which is fo well known to us by 
the Name of the Windward Paſſage, by 
which our Ships ſometimes return from Ja- 
maica ; but as this Paſſage is both difficult 
and dangerous, it is feldom that Ships make 
Choice of it, but on the contrary, fail quite 
round the Iſland of Cuba, and fo through the 
Gulph of Florida. Hence in few Words, - 
the Importance of keeping theſe Paſſages free 
and open is made apparent, for otherwiſe 
not only our Navigation ſuffers, but by de- 
grees the Inhabitants of the Iſland of Famaica 
muſt be undone, and that Hand return into 
the Hands of its old Poſſeſſors the Spantards, 
even without the Trouble of an Invaſion, 

St. Fobn de Porto Rico, though it be leſs 
than either Cuba or Hiſpamola, is however 2 
very fine Iſland. It is in Length from Eaſt 
to Weſt about 150 Miles, in Breadth between 


o and 60 the Midft of the Iſland is in the 


Latitude of 18% As to the Climate, it is ex- 
ceſhvely het in Summer, which laſts from 
May to September; and very moiſt and rainy 

in 
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in the Winter; the Soil however is extremely 
rich and fertile, abounding in fine Meadows, 
well ſtocked with wild Cattle, which how- 
ever were originally of Spaniſh Breed. 
This land, as we have obſerved elſewhere, 
was by its ancient Inhabitants ſtyled Borzquen; 
it was diſcovered by Admiral Columbus in 
1493, who called it by the Name of Saint 
Jobn the Baptiſt. It coſt the Spaniard; 
however- a good deal of Trouble to reduce it, 
the Inhabitants being a brave gallant People,and 
extremely fondof Liberty. By degrees, notwith- 
ſtanding, and by dint of the mighty Advan- ve 
tages they had over them in the Art of War, 
the new Comers not only conquered, but ex- 
tirpated the Natives, though at their firſt 
Arrival they were not leſs: than fix hundred 
thouſand, The Conſequence. was the ſame 
here as elſewhere, the Deſtruction of the Peo- 
ple has been the Ruin of the Ifland ; and 
there is no longer any conſiderable Quantity 
of Gold to be met with here, which-farmerly 
was found in vaſt Quantities, and for the Sake 
of which theſe poor innocent People were 
ſlaughtered ; and ſuch Effects muſt in the 
Nature of things always attend on ſuch baſe 
and bloody Expedients. 

The Capital of the Iſland is the City of wi 
Porto Rico, which ſome ſuppoſe to have 
been ſo called from the Excellence of its 
Port, which is indeed as good as can be, and ar, 
where the largeſt Ships may lie in the utmoſt 
he Safety. 
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Safety. Porto Rico ſtands on the North Side 
of the Iſland, in another joined to the Conti- 
nent by @ Cauſeway, which runs directly 
croſs the Harbour. It is the Place of Refi- 
dence of the King of Spain's Governor, 
and is:likewiſe a Biſhop's See, large and well 
built, and better inhabited than moſt Spaniſb 
Cities, the true Reaſon of which is its being 
the Center of the contraband Trade carried 
on by the Engliſh and French, with the King 
of Spain's Subjects, notwithſtanding the Se- 
verity of the Laws, and the extraordinary 
Precautions taken to prevent it. There is a 
very ſtrong Citadel built on the South Weſt 
Side of the Place, which commands and de- 
fends it; and beſides this there is a very ſtrong 
Caſtle, which protects the Port. In 159 

Sir Francis Drake was here, and burnt a 


the Ships; but foreſeeing that he ſhould not 


be able-to keep the Place without abandoning 
all his other Deſigns, he left it. Three Years 
afterwards the Earl of Cumberland reduced 
it, and had ſome Thoughts of keeping it, 
but loſing 400 Men in the Space of a Month 
by a contagious Diſeaſe, he was glad to de- 
part, carrying with him ſeventy Pieces of 
Cannon, and an immenſe Booty in Plate. In 
1615 the Dutch ſent a ſtrong Fleet hither, but 


with no great Succeſs, for they only took 


and plundered the City, not being able to re- 
duce the Caſtle, which with the other Forts 
are now in a better Condition than ever, this 

Harbour 
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Harbour having been found of -vaſt Use, 
ſince the Spaniards have thought it -their 
Intereſt to diſturb our Commerce, 

The principal Commodities, in which the 
Traders of Porto Rico deal, are Sugar, Gin- 
ger, Hides, Cotton-thread, or -Raw Cotton, 
Caſſia, Maſtick, Sc. They have alſo great 
Quantities of Salt, and make a confiderabk 
Profit of the Sale of their Oranges and Le- 
mons, as Fruit, and in Sweetmeats, They 

have a great many good Veſſels, in which 
they ſail to various Parts of America ; and 
this it is that affords them an O nity of 
carrying on the illicit Trade before- mention- 
ed. Beſides Porto Rico, there are ſeveral con- 
iderable Towns, ſuch as Arezibo, : Guadia- 
mila, St. Germain, &c. The Genius of the 
People, and the convenient Situation of this 
Alland, would render it the moſt flouriſhing 
of all the Spaniſb Colonies, if ſome great In- 
conveniencies · did not keep the People unde. 
Theſe are principally three; great Droughts 
_. which are but too frequent, and which bring 
the Inhabitants to the very Point of ftarving; 
Hurricanes, which happen alſo very often, 
and do incredible Miſchiefs at Sea and on 
Shore; and laſtly, the Deſcents of Privateers, 
which have been ſo frequent and ſo fatal, that 
all the Sea-Ports have been ruined over and 
-over; and perhaps this is one Reafon why 
the Guarda Coftas, fitted out from Porto 

Rico, are remarkably cruel, It is not eaſy by 
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fx the Number of People upon this Hand ; 
but ſome who 
therewith, F 
not exceed ten thoufnnd. 

The Iſland of Mona, which- is very Gnald; 
according to ſome Writers not above three 


Leagues in Circuit, lies between Porto Rico 


and St. go. Its Climate and Soil are 
chro there is great Plenty of 
good Water, and the Oranges that grow here 

are by much the largeſt and fineſt in Ame- 
rica, It is welt peopled for its Extent; and 
as it is under a partieular Governor for the 


King of Spain, we thought it deſerved par- 
ular Not bus 


Of Peruviana, or South America in general. 
"HES vaſt Country is a kind of triangu- 


lar Peninfula, joyned to North Ame- 
rica by the Iſthmus TD Darien, and on eve- 


ry othes Side furrounded by the Sea. On the 


North it hath the Antilles and the North Sea, 
on the Eaſt the Spaniſb America, which is 
all that we: have 15 deal with; hath beſides 


the Sea the Porfugueze Settlements in — of 

on the South lie the Streights of Mage 

and on the Weſt that vaſt Ocean which we 

call the Pacific Ocean, On this Side of the South 

des the Spaniſh Poſſeſſions reach 9 the 
| mus 


to be extremely well 
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Iſthmus of Panama to the Streights of Ma. 
gellan ; but then they are far from reaching 
from the Sea Coaſt to the Heart of the Coun. 
On the North Sea, their Territories 
reach no farther than the Equinoctial on one 
Side, and commence again at the Rio de la 
Plata on the other, the large Country of 
Braſil taking up the middle Space. From 
the Rio de la Plata the Spaniards claim ta- 
ther than poſſeſs all the Coaſt to the Streights 
of Magellan. | | tou 
The large Provinces of Terra Firma, Nui- 
to, and Peru, lie entirely within the Torrid 
Zone, and are conſequently extremely hot. 
The Country of Chili, and the Terra Ma- 
gellanica lie in the Southern temperate Zone, 


All the Provinces however are, in point of 


Soil, ſufficiently fruitful ; and, if we conſider 
the immenſe Quantities of Silver and Gold 
which have been drawn out of its Bowels, it 


may well be reputed the richeſt _ Country in 


the Globe. Its Rivers we ſhall ſpeak. of in 
the particular Provinces through which they 
paſs, as alſo of the Commodities in which it 


abounds; for here we intend to ſpeak only 


of Things in general, that the Reader may 
the better apprehend what follows, and that 
we may not be under a Neceflity of making 
frequent Repetitions. 


The Countries which are l — 2 


Hands of the Spaniards are of ſo great Ex- 
tent, and afford ſuch vaſt Riches, — — 
| | — 
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have no Temptation to make either Con- 
queſt or Diſcoveries ; and as the ſame thing 
may be ſaid of the Portugueze Settlements 
in Brafil, ſo from thence we gather with the 
utmoſt Certainty, that there is a very large 
Country in South America, altogether undiſ- 
covered, or at leaſt unpoſſeſs d by any Eu- 
ropean Nation. If any one deſires to be more 
particularly informed concerning this Point; 
let him examine the beſt Maps of South A- 
merica which have been publiſhed, and all 
the credible Relations that have come from 
thoſe Parts, and they will find that this un- 
diſcovered Country, of which I ſpeak, muſt 
be in Length near two thouſand Miles from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and near a thouſand broad from 
North to South. The People poſſeſſed of 
theſe Parts are not only the original Inhabi- 
tants, but alſo vaſt Numbers of Indians, who 
have fled hither from the Cruelties of the 
Spamards ; and if we conſider their Multi- 
tudes, and the vaſt Advantages they have 
from the Situation of the Countries in which 
they dwell, we ſhall ſee no juſt Reaſon to 
ſuppoſe they ever will be conquered, tinleſs it 
be by the Miſſionaries, in the Manner by 
which they have ſubdued the People of Pa- 
raguay. However it be, this unknown Coun- 
try contains a great deal more Land, as well 
as many more People, than all the Provinces 
of the Spaniſh Empire; and there is good 
Reaſon to believe that it is infinitely more 

ES M rich 


. Gold, and their Roofs covered with Tiles of 
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rich in Silver, Gold, Jewels, as well as in 
Cattle, Corn, Sugar, rich Drugs, and fine 
Fruits. Of this we can ſcarce doubt, if we 
reflect on what the beſt Spaniſh Writers af. 
firm, that at the Time Pigarro made his firſt 
Irruption into this Country of Peru, he found 
the Kitchen-Utenſils in the meaneft Houſes of 


the ſame Metal ; but there are no ſuch great 
Quantities of Gold now to be had, whence 
we ought to conclude, that this immenſe 
Plenty of that precious Metal came from 
the inland' Parts of which we have been 
ſpeaking. 
All the Provinces in South America are 
ſubject to one Governor, who is ſtyled Vice- 
roy, and Captain-General of Peru, whok 
Reſidence is at Lima. Some Writers do in- 
deed diſtinguiſh between theſe two Officers 
and the Perſons poſſeſſed of them, but with- 
out any juſt Grounds ; for though it be true 
that the Commiſſions, Salaries, and Powers 
of theſe Offices are diſtinct, yet it is certain 
they are both in the ſame Perſon, though it ane 
muſt be allowed that in Mexico there ate per 
ſometimes a Viceroy and a Captain-General, wit 
But as it would be ſimply impoſſible for one the 
Man to govern abſolutely and by his own Di- f 
rection, Territories ſo far diſtant from each WW con 
other, and of ſuch vaſt Extent, his Province MW of 
is divided into ſeveral Audiences, viz. Pa- Yea 
nama, Terra Firma, Cbuguiſaca, — vert 
; 1 
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Lima, and Chili; ſo that the Viceroy enjoys 
only a Pre-eminence, with a Reſervation in 
ſome Caſes of Appeals, and the ſupreme 
Direction of military Affairs; in other Re- 
ſpects thoſe Audiences are in a manner inde- 
pendent of them. 

Audiences differ not much from what 
the French call Parliaments; each of 
them conſiſts of a certain Number of Judges 
conſtituted by his Catholick Majeſty, with 
Officers dependent upon them, the whole un- 
der the Direction of a Preſient, who is ſu- 
preme throughout his Juriſdition, Every Au- 
dience is divided into four Chambers, or 
Royal Courts; the firſt of theſe is ſtyled the 
Chamber of TFuſtice; and in this all things 


are done which relate to the Adminiſtration - 


of publick Affairs. The next is the criminal 
Court, The third is in the Nathre of the 
King's Exchequer, to which belong all Mat- 
ters relating to the Revenue. The laſt is 
ſtyled the Chamber of Treaſure, or Court of 
Aids; and it takes Care of the Royal Funds, 
and whatever belongs to the Crown in Pro- 
perty, whereas the Exchequer meadles — 
with Rents, Duties, Fines, and in ſhort with 
the current Revenue. 

The Viceroy and the Preſidents are uſually 
conſtituted for ſeven Vears; the Governors 
of ſome few Places of Importance for five 
Years ; but the far greater part of the Go- 
vernors enjoy their Authority only for three 
| M 2 Years, 


| 
| 
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Years, and owe their Preferment entirely to 
the Will and Pleaſure of the Viceroys. This 
Scheme of the Spaniſh Policy is plainly to 
prevent theſe great Officers from making 
many Creatures, and eſtabliſhing an extenſive 
Intereſt in their reſpective Juriſdictions, 
whence very miſchievous Conſequences might 
be feared in a Country at ſuch a vaſt Diſtance 
from the Seat of its Sovereign's Reſidence. 
But if in this Reſpect there may be ſome Ad- 
vantages, there -are alſo many and great In- 
conveniencies follow from it. 

To fay the Truth, this very Rule which 
may paſs for the Conſtitution of the Spaniſb 
America, is the Source of all the Evils com- 
plained of in that Government. For Ma- 
giſtrates of all Ranks, knowing exactly how 
long their Power is to continue, whether 
behave ill or well, think of nothing but pil- 
laging the People, and raifing vaſt Eſtates, 
It appears to them a kind of Harveſt, with 
this additional Circumſtance, that a Man has 
but one in his Life-time, Thus the King's 
Servants are, generally ſpeaking, a Race of 
Thieves, and the Rulers of the People a Suc- 
ceſſion of Robbers. In ſuch a Country what 
can be expected but Corruption and Miſma- 
nagement ? from whence it follows, that the 
Government is weak and hated, and the Sub- 
jects in general uneaſy and oppreſſed. It may 
be ſaid that the Court of Madrid muſt ſome 


time or other think of a Reformation ; * 
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if they ſhould, another Queſtion would ariſe, 
Whether, when they may think of it, it will be 

racticable? For, when an evil Management 
Pas prevailed for Ages, it is ſometimes found 
to be neither ſafe nor prudent to attempt ſet- 
ting Things right all at once ; and it is even 
doubtful whether a gradual Amendment could 
now be brought about. 

The ſettled Appointment of the Viceroy 
of Peru is forty thouſand Pieces of Eight a 
Year, beſides occaſional Salaries, which a- 
mount to twice as much, and Perquiſites 
1 which exceed all Computation. I have ſeen 
b a Spaniſh Hiſtory of the Viceroys of Peru 
- from the Time of Francis Pizarro to 1720, 
- when the Prince de Santa Bueno had that 
Title, who was the thirtieth. When this 
high Office is vacant, as it frequently is by 
Death, the Government is adminiſtered by 
the Royal Audience, that is, the Audience of 
Lima. If I ſhould attempt to ſpeak of the 
Number of People in South America, I muſt 
do it from very indifferent Authority, and 
therefore I refer the Reader to the firſt 
Chapter of this Book. I ſhall now proceed 
to a diſtin&t Account of the ſeveral Juriſ- 
ditions within the Limits of Peru, | 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the New, or Golden Caſtile ; called al 
| the Terra Firma, 


HE frequent Alterations which the 
| Spaniards have made not only in the 
Names, but in the Boundaries and Diſtribu- 
tion of the Provinces in South America, ren- 
der it impoſſible for us to proceed with the 
ſame Regularity in the Deſcription of them 
as we did in thoſe of Mexico; all that we 
can do, is to follow that Method which appears 
tous the cleareſt and the moſt concile, and to 
omit nothing which may contribute to the 
Reader's obtaining a diſtin& Notion of theſe 
Parts. | 
The Province of New Caftile was diſco- 
vered by Cbriſtopber Columbus, in bis third 
Voyage, and was ſo called by his Sailors, 
who were moſt of them Natives of Old Ca- 
tile. It afterwards obtained the Name of 
the Golden Caſtile, from the large _— 
of that Metal found therein, particularly in 
the Diſtrict of Uraba. It is a very large 
Territory, bounded by the Sea, on the North; 
by Caribana and Guiana on the Eaſt; by 
Peru, and the Country of the Amazons on 
the South; and by the Pacific Ocean on the 
Weſt. As to the Climate, it cannot be call- 
ed either wholeſome or pleaſant, fince in one 
Part of the Year they are ſcorched with the 
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burning Rays of the Sun, and in the other 
drowned with continual Rains. The Soil is. 
very different, for in ſome Places, though 
there is a perpetual Verdure, yet the Trees 
produce little or no Fruit, and in other Parts 
there is a vaſt Plenty of all things, infomuch 
that they have two Harveſts, and their Mea- 
dows feed prodigious Multitudes of Cattle. 
The Mountains abound with Lions, Tygers, 
and all ſorts of wild Beaſts. Rivers and Ri- 
vulets there are in abundance ; but ſome of 
them are ſo far from being wholeſome, that 
their Waters are dangerous, and not fit to be 
drank. There were formerly very rich Mines 
of Gold in this Province, but they are now 
in a manner exhauſted, yet ſome Remains 
there are, as well as Silver and Iron Mines, 
which have been ſince open'd. On the Sea 
Coaſt there was formerly a very rich Pearl 
Fiſhery, but it is now in ſome meaſure wore 
out, 

The Natives of this Part of America were 
never thoroughly conquered, and in all hu- 
man Probability never will, for on the one 
hand they are a very warlike, gallant People, 
and on the other hand they hate the Spani- 
ards to a Degree which Words can hardly 
expreſs, Our Privateers have frequently made 
uſe of them in their Expeditions, and have 
obſerved this Averſion of theirs to the Spa- 
niard to extend ſo far as not to give or to 
receive Quarter from them. It is not how- 
erer to be expected that the Indians ſhould 

M 4 do 
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do much towards the entire Conqueſt of thefs 
Parts from the Spaniard ; firſt, becauſe they 
are not very numerous or powerful ; and, 
ſecondly, becauſe they are of fickle incon- 
ftant Diſpoſition, and in reality not cordially 
affected to any Europeans, as may be eaſily 
gathered, by a Compariſon of the many Re- 
lations we have of the Expeditions of the 
Buccaneers into this Province, which they 
have invaded more frequently than any o- 
ther. ELF: 

This extenfive Country is divided, for the 
Sake of its more eaſy Government, into ſe- 
veral Diſtricts, of all which we ſhall treat in 
their Order, from that Part of the Country 
which borders on North America, to the 
great Country of Guiana, which lies to the 
South of the Province of which we are now 
ſpeaking. But in as much as entering into a 
particular Detail of the Circumſtances of 
each Diſtrict in Point of Soil, Climate, Com- 
modities, &c, would extend this Tract much 
too far, we will ſpeak only of ſuch Places as 
are beſt known, and their Commerce. 

The moſt Northern Part of the New Ca- 
tile is that which is ſtyled the Iſthmus of Da- 
rien; and the principal City therein was that 
of Nombre de Dios. This City, which 1s 
now entirely abandoned, ſtood. at the Dit- 
tance of about twenty Miles Eaſt of Porto 
Bello. It was ſeated on the Shore in the 
midſt of a great Wood, which render d it 
P ** 
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extremely inconvenient, and exceſſively un- 


wholeſome. Beſides this, there was a Marſh 
6n the Weſt Side of the Town, which in 
the rainy Seaſon ſent up peſtilential Vapours; 
the Road, for it cannot well be called a Har- 
bour, was neither ſafe nor commodious ; and 
yet with all theſe Inconveniencies Nombre de 
Dios would have continued a Place of great 
Trade and Conſequence, if it had not been 
deſtroyed over — over by the Engliſh, who 
ſometimes burnt, ſometimes ranſomed it, 
which compelled its Inhabitants to look out 
for ſome Place with-a better Port, and more 
capable of being fortified than the City of 
Nombre de Dios was. 

The Place they fixed on was that which is 
now called Puerto Bello, diſcovered, as we 
have before obſerved; by Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus in 1507. It ſtands about the Middle of 
the narroweſt Part of the Iſthmus, and not 
above fifty Miles from Panama, which is on 
the other Side. Its Situation is very agree- 
able, ſtanding about a quarter of a Mile from 
the Harbour, in a fine Plain watered by three 
Rivulets. It conſiſts of two good Streets, 
and ſome little Outlets; in it there are two 
good Churches, a handſome Houſe for the 
Governor, an Exchange for the Merchants, 
a Cuſtom-houſe, and a great Number of 
Warehouſes. After all it is no very conſide- 
rable Place, excluſive of the Trade carried 
on there during the Fair, for it is an open 
| | Town, 
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Town, without either Wall or Fortification; 
all the Caſtles and Forts, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak hereafter, being intended to protect the 
Harbour only. The Air is as unwholeſome 
as that of Nombre de Dios, though there are 
not ſo many Marſhes about it. The Sea, 
When it ebbs, leaves a vaſt Quantity of black 
ſtinking Mud upon the Beach, from whence 
there exhales an intolerable noiſome Vapour, 
which is ſuppoſed to be the chief Cauſe of 
the Unwholeſomneſs of the Place. Be that 
as it will, certain it is, that at every annual 
Fair near four hundred People are carried off 
by the Maladies which reign here, particu- 
larly a kind of peſtilential Fever, which cau- 
fing a Mortification in the Entrails, carries 
off the Patient in three Days. It is no won- 
der therefore, that except at this trading Sea- 
fon, Porto Bello is very thinly inhabited. To 
ſay the Truth, there are none reſide here but 
what are obliged to it on account of their 
Employments, either in the Army, or in the 
Commerce : So that there are not reckoned 
in it above two or three thouſand People, the 
Garriſon included, 

The Harbour of Porto Bello, which very 
well deſerves that Name, is both large and 
ſafe ; it is formed by a Peninſula, about four 
Miles in Length, joyned to the main Land 
by a very narrow Iſthmus, The Harbour is 
about half a Mile over at its Mouth, but it 


grows wider as you enter it farther, which 
| renders 
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renders it very commodious, as well as v 

ſafe. According to a Spaniſh Plan, wherein 
the Soundings are very exactly laid down, 
there are about twenty Fathoms Water at 
the Entrance of this Port, towards the North 
Coaſt, . and fourteen on the South, and about 
ten Fathom in the Midſt of the Harbour all 
the Way. It is certain that moſt of our Geo- 
graphers and other Writers have fallen into 
great Miſtakes about this Place, To ſpeak 
impartially, there are ſuch wide Variations 
in their Accounts, that it is no eaſy Matter 
to diſtinguiſh the Truth. Some Authors 


ow it in the Latitude of 9 54, and in the 


ngitude of 82 52, whereas in reality it 
lies in 9e 33' Latitude, and in 79 45 Lon- 
gitude, that is, Weſt from London: As to 
its Fortifications, they have been fo often 
ruined and rebuilt, and beſides this have ſo 
frequently changed their Names, that it is a 
very difficult Matter to give a tolerable Ac- 
count of them. On the North Side of the 
Harbour there ſtood formerly a ſtrong Fort, 
called St. Philip, In my Spaniſh Map this 
is called Fort de la Mare, but of late it hag 
been ſtyled Caſtillo del Hierro, or the Iron 
Caſtle. Oppoſite to this, on the other Side 
of the Bay, ſtood the Fort of Sz. Jago, called 
in my Map Forto Grande. A little lower, 
that is, between this Fort and the Town, 
ſtood the Caſtillo de la Gloria, or Caſtle of 


Glory, an irregular Fortification, but the 


ſtrongeſt 
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ſtrongeſt of them all. In the Town itſelf, 
but open towards the Sea, ſtood Fort St, Mi- 
chael, which ſeems to be that which was 
lately ſtyled St. Ferome's Caftle. | 

In ſpite of all the Pains taken to fortify it, 
there are few Places which have fallen oftner 
into the Handsof an Enemy than Porto Bel- 
lo. In 1595, before it was half finiſhed, it 
was taken and ranſomed by the famous Sir 
Francis Drake, who died, and was thrown 


_ © overboard in the Harbour. In 1601 it was 


taken again by Capt. Parker, though it had 
then as many Forts as it had lately. In 1669 
it was taken, after a very obſtinate Defence, 
by Capt. Morgan and his Buccaneers. In 
1678, Capt. Croxon, at the Head of another 
Body of Freebooters, ſurprized and plunder- 
ed the Town, though they did not make 
themſelves Maſters of the Forts : And final- 
PL in 1739, it was taken, and all its Forti- 

cations demoliſhed by Admiral Vernon, with 
fix Ships only. We have no Room to men- 
tion the Particulars of that glorious Action, 
nor indeed is it neceſſary, ſince all the World 
is well acquainted with it, and with the in- 
credible Damage the Spaniards have received 
thereby : This Port being now laid entirely 


open, neither can it be ever refortified with- 


out our Permiſſion, | 

Before the Arrival of the Galleons in this 
Port, proper Expreſſes are diſpatched to Pa- 
nama, requiring the King's Treaſure, _— 
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the Merchandize from Chili and Peru to be 


conveyed thence to Porto Bello. This may 


be performed two Ways, by Land, which is 


a Journey of about fifty Miles, and a pretty 


good Road in Summer; or by Water, which 


is the only Method in Winter; and then the 
Plate and Goods are conveyed to Venta de 


Cruz, which is twenty-one Miles, by Mules, 


and thence down the Rio Chiagro to the Sea, 


whence they are tranſported to Porto Bello, 
which is about eighteen Leagues diſtant. 
Theſe different Methods of Carriage are of 
vaſt Utility, for in the Summer- time the Rio 
Cbiagro is frequently ſo low, that Boats can- 
not paſs; and on the other hand, in the Win- 
ter, when the Navigation by that River is 


free, the Road by Land is altogether impaſſ- 


able. | | 

All the Country in this Neighbourhood, 
and indeed the greateſt Part of the Iſthmus is 
of ſmall Value and little regarded, the Climate 
being bad, the Soil a continued Bog, the 
Rivers muddy, and their Waters unwhole- 
ſome, This Deſcription may ſerve as far as 
the Gulph of Darren, in the Neighbourhood 
of which there were formerly ſome conſide- 
rable Towns, but now they are ruined and 
decayed ; ſo that there is nothing remarkable, 
or worth deſcribing, till we come to the Go- 
vernment of Carthagena, to which therefore 


ve ſhall proceed, 


This 


| 


, 
— — — — 
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This Government of Carthagena is vety 
conſiderable, by Reaſon of the great Trade of 
that City, for otherwiſe the adjacent Country 
cannot be ſtyled rich, and is far from being 
populous, It was conquered about the Year 
1532 by Don Peter de Heredia, whoſe Suc- 
ceſſors, that might run no Hazard of its 
being conquered again, made it their Buſineſs 
to ruin and root out the Inhabitants, Before 
they did this there were found conſiderable 
Quantities of Gold, hidden in Caves, and 
Pits by the Indians; but now thoſe People 
are abſolutely deſtroyed, there is very little or 
no Gold to be got. 

The City of Carthagena, which is the 
Capital of this Province, ſtands in the Lati- 
tude of 100 3o' and in the Longitude of 75 
21 Weſt from London, It is a very fine 
City, as well as a very rich and a very ſtrong 
one, conſiſting of five large Streets, each near 
half a Mile in Length, one larger and longer 
than the reſt, in the Center of which there 
is a noble Square, The Houſes are moſtly 
of Stone, very neatly built, and take it alto- 
gether, there is no City of its Bigneſs that can 
make a finer Appearance; ſcarce any can 
boaſt of ſo happy a Situation, Carthagena is 
divided into the Upper and the Lower ; the 
Upper ſtands on the Iſthmus, the Lower on a 
little Iſland, for ſach it ſeems to be, when 
the Sea flows. The Spaniards call this Ga- 


fimani, that is to ſay, the Suburbs, Its — 
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bour is excellent, but very hard to be de- 
ſcribed. It is formed by an Ifland called 
Varu, and a Peninſula, which is called Nave, 
about four Miles in Length. The Coaſt of 
both runs South by Weſt, and North by Eaſt; 
to the South of the Peninſula lies the Iſland, 
which on the North Eaſt is ſeparated from 
the Land by a very narrow Paſſage. There 
runs out from the North-weſt Corner a Neck 
of Land which reaches within three Furlongs 
of the Peninſula of Nave, This ſmall Diſ- 
tance makes the Entrance of the Harbour 
thence ſtyled Boca chica, i. e. Littlemouth. The 
Harbour lies behind the Iſthmus, between it 
and the Continent, and is one of the fineſt 
and moſt commodious Ports in the Univerſe, 
capable of containing not only one, but many 
large Fleets, which might ride ſafely in many 
Parts of it; and therefore the Galleons win- 
ter here, whenever they are obliged to ſtay 
in America. The Shore on which the City 
ſtands, is ſo ſhallow and rocky, that though - 
the Sea lies immediately before it, yet it is 
impoſſible to approach it, at leaſt ſo as to land 
any Troops; but Admiral Vernon has lately 
thrown a great many Bombs into it, which 
have deſtroyed abundance of fine Edifices, 
and done incredible Miſchief. 

The Harbour is naturally ſtrong, and in 
point of Fortifications, is better provided than 
any Place in the Weſt Indies, the Havana 
only excepted, The Mouth of it is com- 
manded 
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manded by the Fort of St. Lewis. Within; 
on an Iſland, ſtands that of Sr. Foſeph; and 
two others, viz. the Forts of St. Philip and 

ames ſtand on the Shore three quarters of a 
Mile before you come to the Port. On the 
Point of Land before-mentioned, within three 
Miles of the City, ſtands the Caſtle or Fort 
of Santa Cruz; as alſo the Caſtillo Grande; 
which is in a manner inacceſſible, either by 
Land or Water. Oppoſite to this Fort ſtands 
that of Mancanillo; and beſides theſe there 
is a Redoubt which commands the narrow 
\ Paſſage between the upper and the lower City, 
Both Parts of the City itſelf are walled round, 
and regularly fortified : About a quarter of a 
Mile from thence, on the Continent, ſtands 
the ſtrong Fort of St. Philip de Baraxas, 
which commands both Cities ; and a Mile 
from thence the very rich and famous Monaſte- 
ry of Our Lady of the Candleftick, which is 
hkewiſe well fortified, It is not to be ſuppoſed 
that theſe Works were raiſed all at once; the 
contrary is certain, the Spaniards built them 
according to the Rules which their Neceſſi- 
ties preſcribed them. 

In 1585 this Place was taken by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake with a Body of two thouſand three 
hundred Land Forces : they kept Poſſethon 
of it fix Weeks ; and having burnt a Part of 
the City, receiv'd thirty thouſand Pound 
Sterling in Specie for the Ranſom of the Re- 


mainder of it, A very ſhort Time after five 
| French 
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French Privateers took it again, and carried off 
a Booty worth a hundred and fifty thouſand 
Ducats, but bitrnt the Place, which was new- 
ly repaired, ts the Ground. In 1697 the 
Sieur de Pontis undertook to plunder it with a 

uadron of French Men of War, on board 
of which there were four thouſand one hun- 
dred ſeventy five Meh. At St. Domingo he 
was joined by a Squadron of Buccaneers, 
conſiſting of ſix Ships, and about fifteen hun- 
dred Men, without whoſe Aſſiſtance, in all 
Probability, he had miſcarried. The Place 
made a vigorous Reſiſtance, but was at length 
taken, though not without conſiderable Loſs 
to the French, We have various Accounts 
of the Plunder which they carried off ; but 
the moſt authentic Relations I have met with - 


compute it at two Millions Sterling at the . 


leaſt, Beſides, the Buccaneers being diſſatiſ- 
hed with their Share, returned again, and 
tetook Poſſeſſion of the City, notwithſtand® 
ing the former Compoſition, ſtripping the 
Inhabitants of five hundred thouſand Pounds 
more. | 
Since this Time the City of Carthagena 
has been thoroughly repaired, or rather re- 
built, and better fortified than ever. There 
are in it five Churches, beſides the Cathedral, 
which is in itſelf a noble Structure, its Infide 
being as richly furniſhed as its Outfide is mag- 
niicent. There are alſo eleven Convents, a 
ine Palace for the Governor, a ſumptuous 
> N Town- 
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Town-houſe and Cuſtom-houſe ;, and a pro- 
digious Trade is driven on by the Merchants 
ſettled here, eſpecially in Pearls, Emeralds, 
Indigo, Cochineal, and other rich Goods, 
As to the Number of Perſons who inhabit 
this City, it is not eaſy to have an exact Ac- 
count of them. A French Officer, who was 
there in 1730, judged there might be about 
twenty four thouſand Perſons, that is to ſay, 
about four thouſand Spaniards, and the reſt 
Creoles, Negroes, &c. 
- There are ſeveral other Places in this Go- 
vernment of conſiderable Note, ſuch as -S:, 
Sebaſtian, de Buenaviſta, Mopoxa, Cenu, Jo- 
lu, and Santa Maria. | 
The Government of St. Martha, proceed- 
ing {till towards the South, is the next Coun- 
try we meet with ; it is bounded on one Side 
by the Rio Grande, or River of St. Magda- 
len; and on the other by the Rio de la Ha- 
cha. The Country is for the moſt part 
mountainous, whence reſults ſome very con- 
fiderable Advantages to the Inhabitants ; for, 
in the firſt Place, the Weather is cooler, and 
much more wholeſome than in the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, and the Land is notwith- 
ſtanding extremely fruitful, eſpecially in 1s 
dian Corn. Another Advantage is the Mines 
which in theſe Parts are of great Value, for 
they not only find in them conſiderable Quar- 
tities of Gold, but alſo precious Stones © 
various kinds, ſuch as Emeralds, Sapphires 
| Jaſpars 
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Jaſpars, Marble finely vein'd ; and on the 
Sea Coaſt there is a very rich Pearl Fiſhery : 
The Country alſo affords other rich Com- 
modities, ſuch as Indigo, Cochineal, Brazil, 
and Logwood. | 

The Capital of this Province is a City of 


the ſame Name, excellently fituated on a a 


Branch of the Rio Grande, near the Moun- 
tain of St. Martha, which is ſuppoſed by 
ſome to be little, if any thing inferior, in 
Height to the Pike of Tenerife. This City 
is the Seat of the Governor, a Biſhop's See, 
well built, and formerly well inhabited, tho 
now upon the Decline; tho' it has as many 
Conveniences to recommend it as any Place 
in America. It ſtands in a healthy pleaſant 
Country, in the Neighbourhood of a fine 
fruitful Plain z it has a large, ſafe, and com- 
modious Port ; and there is a great deal of 


Trade carried on here in the richeſt 


Conveniences, and beſides all this, a great 
Manufacture of Cotton Cloth. There are 
two Cauſes of its Decay; the one, that the 
Spaniſh Fleets ſeldom touch there now as 
formerly they were wont to do; the other, 
that this Place has been taken ſo often, that 
People are afraid: to ſettle there. In 1525 it 
was entirely ruined by Sir Francis Drake 
the next Year Sir Anthony Shirley plundered 
it, In 1630 it fell into the Hands of the 
Dutch, and fince then has been over and over 
taken by our Buccaneers, inſomuch that in 

N 2 1681 
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1681 they ſcarce thought it worth the pilla- 
ging. This City lies in the Latitude of 115, 
and is ſuppoſed to contain about three thou- 
ſand Inhabitants. 

There are ſome other very conſiderable 
Places in this Government, ſuch as Baranca, 
in the Neighbourhood of which are Salt Pits, 
which yield a vaſt Profit ; Ocanna, Ramada, 
and ſome other Towns, which we want Room 
to mention. 

To the Southward of the Government of 
S. Martha, lies the little Province of Rio de 
la Hacha. The Country is both pleaſant 
and fruitful, abounding with Indian Corn, 
Herbs, and Fruits. There are alſo Salt Pits, 
ſome Mines of Jaſpar, and Chalcedonies; and 
on the Coaſt there is a very rich Pearl Fiſh- 
ery, wherein, as the Indians are chiefly em- 
ployed, ſo they take Care to reap ſome Part 
of the Profit, notwithſtanding all the Care 
the Spaniſh Inſpectors can take to prevent it, 
The principal Town is called alſo Rio de la 
Hacha, from the River at the Mouth of 
which it ſtands, and was formerly both a rich 
and a ſtrong Town; but having notwith- 
ſtanding this been more than once taken by 
the Buccaneers, the Spaniards were at laſt 
ſo diſheartened, that in 1682 they abandoned 
it, but within a ſhort Time after, they ſettled 
it again, and have ſince fortified it in ſuch a 
Manner, as not to be any longer apprehen- 


five of ſuch Viſits. In the open 2 
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the Indians are free, not enduring the Yoke 
of the Spamards, though they willingly re- 
ceive their Prieſts, and for ought that appears 
to the contrary, are very good Chriſtians, 
They ſubſiſt chiefly by grazing their Cattle, 
; every Man matking his own, and thereby 
ſecuring his . but as to the Ground 

on which they feed, that is in Common, and 


. no Man hath a Property in it at all, except 
ſo much as his Houſe ſtands upon, which is 

f ſurrounded with a little Fence, 

le The Province of Venezuela lies next on 


t the South, being divided from that of which 
1, we ſpoke laſt, by the River or Lake of Ma- 
85 racaibo. There is a great deal of Confuſion 
d in moſt of the Geographical Deſcriptions of 
» this Country, occaſioned by blending and 
n- miſtaking of Names. In ſome Books this 


rt Province is called Corana, from the City of 
re Coro, which ſtands upon the Lake; and ſome 
it, again confound it with Cumana; but the 


la belt Spaniſh Writers ſtyle it, as we do, the 
of Province of Venezuela. It extends along the 
ch Coaſt of the North Sea, near four hundred 
h- Miles, and extends alſo above three hundred 
by into the Heart of the Continent. It is affirm- 
aft ed, that in the firſt Conqueſt of this Coun- 
ned WM ty, the Spaniards dealt very cruelly with the 
led WE Inhabitants ; but, however that might be, 
ha Wl c*rtain it is that the Natives now live happily 
en- enough, and that they are very numerous in 
try this Province, which enjoys a pretty good 
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Air, as alſo a very rich Soil. Some Writers 
fay that the Number of Indians does not fall 
ſhort of a hundred thouſand. The old Ca- 
pital of this Country was Coro, a City ſtand- 
ing on the Shore of the North Sea, in the 
Latitude of 1 10. Thence the Land ſhoots out 
into 'a Peninſula about twenty-five Leagues 
in Cotapaſs, which is called Paraguana. Be- 
low the City of Coro lies the famous Lake of 
Maracaibo, eighty Leagues in Compaſs, the 
Mouth of it half a League over; and it ex- 
tends into the Heart of the Country twenty- 
five Leagues, As there are a vaſt Number 
of Rivers and Rivulets which run into it, the 
Water is potable, but withal is very brackiſh, 
The preſent Capital of the Province is the 
City of Venezuela, which is faid to derive its 
Name from its Likeneſs to the City of Ve- 
nice in Italy. It is a Biſhop's See, ſubject, as 
we have before remarked, to the Archbiſhop 
of St. Domingo, In the Heart of this Pro- 
vince lie thoſe famous Plains ſtyled Corora, 
where the Soil is wonderfully rich, and where 
they feed vaſt Numbers of European Sheep, 
The only Diſadvantage under which this fine 
Country labours, is the Want of freſh Wa- 
ter, there being very ſew Rivulets, though 
there are ſome conſiderable Lakes therein. 
The Town of Maracaibo on the Lake is a 
modern built. Place, in reſpe& of the other 
Towns of this Province, and yet it is in 2 
better Condition than apy of them, wY 4 
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Place of great Trade, and where ſeveral Ships 
are annually built by the Inhabitants, which 
is a rare Thing in this Part of the World, 
and therefore worthy of Notice. They like- 
wiſe cultivate Tobacco and Sugar in this 
Neighbourhood, which are famous through- 
out all America, Oppoſite to the Coaſt of 
Venezuela lie a great many Iſlands, moſt of 
them belonging to the Spamards; as alſo 
Curago, and two other leſs conſiderable Iſles 
belonging to the Dutch, which gives them an 
Opportunity of carrying on a great deal of 
clandeſtine Trade with the Spaniards. 

Beyond this Province lies that of New An- 
daluſia, the Capital of which is Comana, or 
Corduba, which is no very conſiderable Place; 
but the Port is called Carvalleda, near the 
Gulph of Caraccas. It is not eaſy to aſſign 
the Bounds of this Province, ſince to ſpeak 
the Truth it is boundleſs ; for though the 
Spaniards pretend to vaſt Countries ſtretch- 
ing along this Coaſt to the South, yet in rea- 
lity they have ſettled little farther than theſe 
Places of which we have been ſpeaking, which 
however ought not to be eſteemed ſo great a 
Wonder as that other Nations ſhould leave fo 
fine a Country as this to a Nation ſo incapa- 
ble of making uſe of it. 

All along this Coaſt, from Carthagena, 
there are Pearl Fiſheries, of which it ma 
not be amiſs to give the Reader ſome Ac- 
count, In the firſt Place then, let us obſerve 

N 4 that 
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that Pearls have been always eſteemed, and 
for ought we can perceive, in all Places, for 
the Indians ſet a great Value upon them, be. 
fore any Europeans came amongſt them, The 
Beauty and Excellence of Pearls conſiſts part- 
ly in their Shape, and partly in their Water, 
As to Shape, thoſe that are perfectly round 
are moſt eſteemed ; and next to theſe, Pear 
Pearls. In Europe we eſteem moſt the white 
or clear Water; but the Indians and Ara- 
þians prefer the yellow, provided the Pearls be 
perfectly ripe. The great Piſtinction between 
oriental and occidental Pearl conſiſts in this, 
that the latter have a Caſt of Lead in their 
Colour, however ripe or perfect, which a- 
bates their Value; and yet Tavernier ſpeaks 
of fix Pearls which came from the Weſt In. 
dies perfectly round and black, which one 
with another weighed twelve Carrats, and 
were eſteemed at a high Rate. The Fiſhe- 
ries on this Coaft are ſtriftly ſpeaking five; 
the firſt is at Cubagna, a ſmall Iſland lying 
off the Coaſt of New Andalufia, about five 
Leagues, in the Latitude of 10% 3o', The 
Pearls here ſeldom exceed five Carrats, but 
to balance this, they are found in great Quan- 
tities, Next is the Fiſhery at the Iſland of 
Margarita, or Iſle of Pearls, where there 
are the largeſt, fineſt, and moſt regular that 
are to be found in the Weſt Indies. The 
Fiſhery of Comanagotta is at the bottom of 
the Gulph of Caracca, on the Coaſt of Fee 


zuela, 
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guela. The Fourth Fiſhery is that which 
the Spaniards ſtyle la Rencheria, at the 
Mouth of the River de la Hacha. The fifth 
is the Fiſhery of St. Martha, at ſixty Leagues 
Diſtance from the former, The Time of 
Fiſhing is from the Month of October to the 


Month of March, at which Time there fails 


from Carthagena ten or twelve Barks eſcorted 
by ſome Men of War, ſtyled the Armadilla ; 
and theſe having made their Tour, return again 
to the ſame Port, which is the Center of the 
Pearl Trade, Theſe Barks have an Admiral, 
which is ſtyled /a Capitana, on board whereof 
all the Oyſters that are taken in the Day are 
depoſited at Night. Some of the Slaves, who 
are made uſe of in diving, will continue un- 
der Water near a quarter of an Hour, and 
then bring up with them a little Baſket of 
Oyſters. The Pearl-oyſter, or Mother of 
Pearl, as it is uſually called, is three or four 
times as big as another Oyſter, and contains 
uſually ten or twelve Pearls of different Sizes. 
The ripeſt and largeſt appear firſt, the ſmaller 
and rawer lie deeper in the Shell, When the 
Oyſters are brought on Shore, they bury 
them in the Sand till by the Heat of the 
Sun they corrupt and open of themſelves ; 
and the Pearls are diſcovered in ſome more, 
ſome fewer, and in ſome none at all; then 
they are taken out, cleaned, dried, and after- 
wards paſſed through a kind of Sieve in order 
to diſtinguiſh their Sizes. Such as are very 

ſmall, 
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ſmall, are fold for Seed-Pearl, and the ref 
according to their Sizes. 
If I join to theſe Obſervations on the Pear] 
Fiſhery ſome Remarks on the Value of Pear], 
the Reader muſt make proper Allowances for 
the Vogue, which is ſometimes greater, and 
ſometimes leſs: All I pretend to give is the 
middle Rate. Seed Pearls, for the Uſe 
of the Apothecaries, are worth about a 
Crown an Ounce ; ſmall Pearls, bored, are 
worth from one to three Crowns an Ounce, 
'A round ripe Pearl of a Carrat Weight may 
be worth about ten Shillings ; of two Carrats, 
about three Pound ; of four Carrats, about 
fifteen Pound; and a very perfect Pearl of 
ten Carrats, or the largeſt Size, is eſteemed at 
about two hundred Pounds, When Pearls 
are very perfect, and much above this Size, 
they have no regular Price, but are eſtimated 
merely by Fancy. Thus the fine Pearl which 
the King of Spain has, called Ja Peregrina, 
which weighs fifteen Carrats, or ſomewhat 
leſs, is ſaid to be worth twenty thouſand 
Pounds. Pear Pearls are about a third leſs 
in Value than round. | 
The Kingdom of New Granada is an In- 
land Province, and lies behind thoſe which 
we have already deſcribed. On the North it 
is bounded by the Governments of St. Mar- 
tha, Rio de la Hacba, and Venezuela; on the 
Eaſt by the ſame Diſtrict of Venezuela, and 


part which continue hitherto unconquered ; on 
at the 
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the South by Peru, and on the Weſt by Po- 


Breadth twenty-five or thirty. It lies from 
the firſt to the 9 of N. L. It is, generally 
ſpeaking, a Champagne Country, though on 
its Frontiers tis every where ſurrounded b 
Mountains. There are abundance of Foreſts, 
which contain excellent Timber; and large 
Meadows, which feed prodigious Quantities 
of Black Cattle and Horſes. Though it is 
ſo near the Line, yet the Climate is v 
temperate, inſomuch that many Writers tell 
us, that as it always enjoysan Equality of Day 
and Night, ſo on the other hand it is not diſ- 
turbed by a Variety of Seaſons. But upon a 
ſtrict Examination, this does not appear to 
be the Caſe. The People in this Conntry 
have, properly ſpeaking, two Summers and 
two Winters, without either Autumn or 
Spring, The firſt Summer begins in De- 
cember, and ends with February; then fol- 
lows a Winter, comprehending the Months 
of March, April and May; the ſecond Sum- 
mer takes in the Months of June, July and 
Auguſt; and the ſecond Winter the Months 
of September, October, and November. It is 
true that all this Time there is little Diffe- 
rence between the Heat and Cold, which is 
the Reaſon that ſome Writers ſay there is 
here a continual Spring. But I think the 
other the better Divifion, becauſe in the Sum- 
mer Months it is always fair Weather, where- 


payan. It is in Length 130 Leagues, and in 
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as in thoſe which I call Winter Months, it 

conſtantly rains all the Night. | 
This Country alone might ſatisfy the De- 

fires of any People, ſince it is both pleaſant 


and rich, abounding with all things neceſſaty 


to Life, and having beſides very rich Mines 
of Gold and Emeralds, but eſpecially of the 
latter, which are of prodigious Value, or at 
leaſt might be ſo, if proper Care was taken 
in the Management of this Trade. We com- 
monly diſtinguiſh between oriental, and oc- 


cidental Emeralds, that is, between the Eme- 
ralds brought from the Eaſt Indies, and 


thoſe brought from Peru. But Tavernier, 
who was a very good Judge, thought this 
Diſtinction altogether without Foundation; 
and I own I am of his Opinion. I believe 
there are no Emeralds but what do come 


from Peru, except it be ſuch as are found in 


the Mines of New Mexico. It is true, this 
ſuppoſes a Commerce between the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies, before we diſcovered America; 
and this ſome think an Abſurdity ; but then 
they ought to tell us where the Eaſt Indian 
Emeralds are found ; for their coming from 
thence does not prove they grow there, Here- 


tofore there were Emeralds of extraordinary 


Hardneſs and Beauty, which were ſaid to be 
of the old Rock ; and this has puzzled many 
People; but the Truth of the Matter is, theſe 
were not oriental, but Egyptian Emeralds ; 
and of theſe we have had few or none, "ou 

| t 
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that Country fell into the Hands of the Turks. 
The Mines we are now ſpeaking of produce 
vaſt Quantities of different Degrees in point 
of Luſtre and Value. Such as are perfect, 
and weigh from one to ten Carrats, are worth 
from ten Shillings to thirty Pounds or more, 
The Spaniards generally ſend theſe to Ma- 
racaibo, and thence to Carthagena ; whence, 
with the other Commodities of this Country, 
they are tranſported to Europe. 
The Capital of the Kingdom of New Gra- 
nada, and indeed of the whole Terra Firma, 
is the City of Santa Fe, ſtyled by way of 
Diſtinction, Santa Fe de Bogata : It is the 
Seat of the Royal Audience, and of an Arch- 
biſhoprick, its Suffragans being the Biſhops 
of Carthagena, Santa Martha, and Popay- . 
an, The City is large, and well built, ſtand- 
ing on the Banks of the Lake Gutavita, ad- 
orned with fine Buildings, and very popu- 
lous. Beſides this, there are a great many 
other large well built Towns in this Diſtrict, 
but becauſe it is in an Inland Government, 
and Strangers can have no Intercourſe with 
their Inhabitants, we ſhall omit their Names, 
The Province of Popayan, which is the 
aſt in this Audience, is of very large Extent, 
It is bounded on the North by the Province 
of New Carthagena, which is dependent on 
the Kingdom of New Granada; as alſo a 
little Part of the Audience of Panama, On 
the Eaſt lies the Kingdom of New Granada; 


on 
Fi 
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on the South the Provinces of Quito, and |; 
Quixos; on the Weſt it hath the South Se 
This Country is mountainous; -and though 
all of it lies very near, and ſome of it im. 
mediately under the Line, yet the Air, is 

cool, and the Climate much better tnan one 
could expect. The Soil, wherever it is cul. 
tivated, appears to be rich and fruitful ; but 
the Country is far from being thorou hly ſet. 


'tled. All the Herbs, Flowers, and Trees 


which grow in any Part of South America, 


are to be found here, eſpecially Cotton Trees, 
Cedars, Red Wood, and Trees which yield 
that ineſtimable Balſam which generally goes 


under the Name of Balſam of Tolu. Here 


are alſo very rich Mines of Gold, and pre- 
cious Stones are found frequently, ſuch as 
| Jaſpar, Chalcedony, and various kinds of 
Agates, The Spaniards call the Natives of 


this Country, Indios Braves, or Indios de 
Guerra, that is, Brave or warlike Indians; 
and in truth they may well call them ſo, for 
in all this Time they have never been able to 
ſubdue them ; but they remain free in the 
Mountains, though ſurrounded by the Spa- 
niſb Dominions on every Side. 

The Capital of the Province, or at leaſt 
that which is generally ſo ſtyled, is the City 
of Popayan, ſeated at the Bottom of the 
Mountains on the Banks of a River which in 
its Courſe falls into the Rio Grande: it is in 


the Heart of the Province, in the * 
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of 22 30. It is a Biſhop's See, and the Pre- 
late who refides there not only directs the In- 
habitants in Spirituals, but governs them in 
Temporals alſo; for the Spaniſh Governor 
refides at Cali, which is a larger Town far- 
ther to the North, in the Latitude of 30 40. 
The Biſhop and his Clergy have done more 
for the Crown of Spain than could have been 
done by a large Garriſon; for they have con- 
verted many of the Indians; and by bring- 
ing them into the City, and matching them 
with Creole Families, they have introduced a 
Commerce with the free Inhabitants of the 
Mountains, which is of infinite Service, and 
may be a Means of reducing the whole Coun- 
try. It is remarked that the Inhabitants of 
this Province are much more active and indu- 
ſtrious, as well as much braver, than any of 
the reſt of the Natives of Neu Spain, which 
is attributed to their continual Wars with the 
free Indians, and their being obliged to make 
long and hazardous Journeys for the mana- 
ging their own Affairs. | 

There are in Popayan abundance of large 
Towns, well built, and tolerably fortified ; 
but the open Country is much expoſed to the 
Courſes of the Indians, who, whenever they 
have an Advantage, uſe it cruelly enough a- 
gainſt the Spaniards, towards whom their 
Hate is implacable. As the Northern Fron- 
tier of this Country joins the Iſthmus which 
is alſo inhabited by free Indians, the Spani- 

* 
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_ ards are extremely apprehenſive of the Ex. 

liſh making ſome Attempt this Way, and 
thereby ſecuring to — a Settlement 
on both Seas; but as this could not be under- 
taken but with a large Body of Land Forces, 
much Hazard, and a vaſt Expence, there i 
Reaſon to doubt they will never be diſturbed 
by any thing but their own Fears, 


CHAP. XL 
Of the Audience of Panama, 


"HIS isa Territory of no great Ex- 
tent, lying altogether on the Coaſt of 


e South Sea, from the Gulph of Panama 
down to Capo de Corintes, that is, from about 
ge to 5 of N. L. The Climate is far from 
being wholeſome, and yet it is much better 
than in the Neighbourhood of Porto Bello, 
on the other Side of the Iſthmus ; but as to 
the Soil, it is very good, and the Spaniards 
either have, or might have, all Things in the 
_ utmoſt Abundance. 

The old City of Panama was built very 
early, as we have obſerved in the former 
Book, and became by degrees a very conſide- 
rable Place; for, beſides a handſome Cathe- 
dral, there were eight Convents, a large Ho- 
ſpital, and ſeveral fine Buildings; but as for 
Walls. they had none; all the Fortifications 


for the Defence of ſo important q Place were 
ED two 
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two ſorry Redouts, one on the Shore, and the 
other fronting the Road to Venta Cruz, 
mounted with fix Pieces of Cannon each. 
In 1673 the famous Sir Henry Morgan took 
this Place, and burnt it to the Ground; it 
conſiſted at that Time, if the Spaniſh Wri- 
ters may be believed, of between fix and ſe- 
yen thouſand Houſes, moſt of them built of 
Roſe-Wood, and many of them more mag- 
nificent than any other in the Indies. | 

The new City of Panama ſtands four Miles 
Weſt from the Ruins of Old Panama, and 
is a very fair City, ſeated cloſe by the Sea Side; 
It gives Name to a large Bay which is famous 
for a great many navigable Rivers running 
into it, ſome whereof are very rich in Gold. 
This Bay is likewiſe ſprinkled with ſeveral 
ſmall Iſlands, equally pleaſant to the Eye of 
a Spectator, and profitable to the Proprietors, 
On the Land-Side Panama is encompaſſed 
by a pleaſant Country full of ſmall Hills, 
verdant Vallies, and fine Groves of Trees, 
which appear like Iſlands in the Savannahbs. 
This City is furrounded by a ſtrong and high 
Wall, well mounted on all Sides with Braſs 
Cannon. It has a Cathedral, eight Pariſh- 
Churches, and thirty Chapels. The Prefi- 
dent's Palace is a very grand Building, and 
all the publick Edifices may be juſtly ſtyled 
ſo, conſidering where they ſtand. In point 
of Government, the King's Officers here are 
Governor, Captain-General, and Preſident, 
: four 


but the Natives, or ſuch as have dwelt very 


ter of Commerce from Peru and Chili, fo 
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four Counſellors, a Provoſt, and Procurator- 
General; an Auditor of Accounts, a 'Trea- 
ſurer, and a Commiſſary-General. 

There are neither Woods nor Marſhes near 
Panama, but a fine dry champion Country, 
little ſubje& either to Fogs or Miſts, The 
rainy Seaſon laſts here from May to Novem- 
ber ; but the Rains are by no means ſo heavy 
as on the other Side the Iſthmus ; and yet 
even here they are very unwholeſome to all 


long in the Place, As this is the great Cen- 


the Merchants who live at Panama are gene- 
rally ſpeaking rich ; and the Port is never 
without a conſiderable Number of Ships in it; 
nay there is generally an Armadilla, that is, a 
Squadron of ſmall Men of War, either lying 
before it, or cruiſing in its Neighbourhood. | 
There are not many Places in this Audi- t 
ence which deſerve very particular Notice to \ 
be taken of them, and therefore I ſhall take is 
this Opportunity of ſpeaking of the Methods is 
made uſe of by the Spaniards for obtaining T 
Gold, out of the Rivers, of which there is = 
greater Plenty in this Audience, and in the I 


Mines of Santa Maria, not far off, than ch 
within the ſame Space in any other Part of BW oe: 
New Spain, or perhaps in the whole World. Ea 

From the Mountains, in the Midſt of the Go 
Iſthmus, there roll down ſeveral Rivers, with W the 
a ſtrong and rapid Current, during the rainy WW Me 


Seaſon 
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Seaſon eſpecially, and then tear away part of 
the Soil, and therewith Abundance of Gold, 

which afterwards i is, with confiderable Pains, 

ſeparated therefrom. The Indians are gene- 
rally employed in this Work, as allo the 
Slaves of the Spaniards, that is, the Negroes: 
the latter — about five Shillings a Day; 
but the former, who ſell what they get at a 
Price agreed on, get conſiderably more. They 
take the Mud up in little wooden Diſhes, and 
after ſuffering it to ſettle, they waſh from it 
as much of the black Earth as they can, then 
it is put up into certain Baſons, called by the 
Spaniards, Lavaderos, which ire placed un- 
der a Pipe or Spring of running Water, and 
is ſtirred with an Iron Spatula, that as the 
Water paſſes through it may be the better a- 
ble to carry off the Sand or Earth. After it 
has gone through this Operation, it ſtill re- 
tains its black Colour; but the Increaſe of its 
Weight, in Proportion to the Quantity that 
is left, ſufficiently indicates that all this Pains 
is not taken without anſwering ſome End. 
This black Earth is next thrown into broad 
wooden Diſhes, either of a round or oval 
Form, and hollow in the Middle, like a But- 
cher's Tray, but not ſo deep ; there, by re- 
peated Waſhings and Rubbings, the black 
Earth is entirely cleanſed away, and a ſhining 
Gold Sand is found at the Bottom. Though 
there ſeems to be a great Trouble in this 


Method, yet is it much the eaſieſt and the 
O 2 cheapeſt 
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cheapeſt Way of coming at Gold, for there 


is neither a fourth Part of the Labour, nor of 


the Expence in thus ſeparating the Grains of 
Gold from the Soil, that there muſt be uſes 
in extracting it from the Ore. In the dry 
Seaſon they work at the Mines of Santa Ma- 
ria, which lie not far from Panama, and 
are, as I have ſaid, exceedingly rich. It was 
taken about 1684 by our Buccaneers, and 


more than once ſince; nay, Damper tells us 


they had ſome Thoughts of ſettling there, 
and thinks they might have done it in ſpite 
of all the Force the Spaniards had in Peru. 
They were tempted to theſe Thoughts by 
ſeeing the Mines abandoned to the Spaniards, 
as they were for a long Time, and by the 
Quantities of Gold, which from their own 
Experience they knew them to yield. For 
the obtaining of Gold from the Mine, they 
firſt of all break to pieces the Mineray, or 
Marcaſite which holds it, and then convey- 
ing it to the Mills, it is ground into a Powder 
as fine as can be imagin'd., This Powder be- 
ing put into wooden Veſſels, together with a 
proportionable Quantity of Quickſilver, is 
there wrought into a Paſte, which after be- 
ing expoſed to the Sun for forty-eight Hours, 
is waſhed in a particular Manner, till there 
is nothing leſt but the Quickſilver and Gold, 
and then the latter is ſeparated from the for- 
mer by Diſtillation. - Such as are verſed in 


this kind of Buſineſs diſtinguiſh three * 
: 0 
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of Gold; the firſt is called Pepitas, which is 
an Indian Word, though uſed by the Sani- 
ards, and ſignifies the Seeds of an Apple. 
They uſe this to diſtinguiſh the pure Gold, 
which 1s either found in the Rocks, or waſh- 
ed down by the Rivers, already formed into 
little Lumps, which need no refining; theſe 
are of ſeveral Sizes, from the Bigneſs of a 
large Pin's Head to that of a Gooſe's Egg. 
The Second is the Grain Gold, obtained by 
waſhing only. The. Third is Ingots caſt out 
of Gold, refined by the _ of Fire. The 
Inhabitants of Panama are ſaid to have gain- 
ed formerly, by the Methods before-men- 
tioned, ſome thouſand Pounds Weight of 
Gold a Year ; but of late, though the Mine 
has not been diſcovered above fixty Years, 
the Quantity is conſiderably * decreaſed. 
Throughout all America, the King of Spain 
receives for his Duty a Fifth of the Silver, 
and a Twentieth of the Gold : This Duty is 
called the Covo, and when it is once paid, 
the Remainder belongs to the Subject; for he 
who finds a Mine, and will be at the Charge 
of working it, is the abſolute Proprietor, and 
has all the Encouragement given him that he 
could wiſh, 5 
But this is a ſmall Article in the Pins 
fits of the Inhabitants of this rich City, who 
drive on a prodigious Commerce both in North 
and South America. As ſoon as ever the 
Galleons enter the Port of Carthagena, an 


O 3 Expreſs 
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Expreſs is diſpatched over Land to Panama, 
from whence he proceeds by Sea to Lima. 


In the mean time all the neceſſary Prepara- 


tions are made for conveying the Treaſure as 
ſoon as it arrives, either by Sea or Land to 
Porto Bello. The Viceroy of Peru, on the 
other hand, makes all imaginable Diſpatch 
in ſending the Lima Fleet, eſcorted by an 
Armadilla, or ſmall Squadron of Men of 
War, to Panama, where, as ſoon as the 
arrive, they are unladen, and the Goods for- 
warded for Porto Bello. * The Lima Fleet 
then fails to Perico, a little Port at a ſmall 
Diſtance from Panama, and there wait the 
Return of the European Goods from Porto 
Bello by the ſame Carriage theirs was ſent 
thither; and having taken this on Board, 
they immediately ſail away for Lima. 
Another Branch of Traffick, entirely ma- 
naged by the Merchants of Panama, is that re- 
ſulting from the Engliſ Aſiento Company, 
whoſe Factors reſide here conſtantly in Time 
of Peace, receiving from Jamaica, by the 
Way of Porto Bello, thoſe Negro Slaves which 
they afterwards ſend into Peru, and New 
Spain. It is chiefly on Account of this ex- 
tenſive Trade at Panama, that it was made 
the Seat of a Royal Audience; and indeed 
without this it would have been very hard to 
have regulated thoſe Diſputes which naturally 
ariſe among a mixt Body of Traders, all 
warmly 
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warmly concerned for their own Intereſt, and 
not over tender of other People's Concerns. 
Although the Neighbourhood of Panama 
be pretty well cultivated, yet the reſt of the 
Audience is but very thinly inhabited, neither 
are there any tolerable Ports after you have 
paſſed the Bay of Sr. Michael, till you come 
to Cape Corrintes; though there are many 
Rivers which fall into the Sea along the 
Coaſt. What is ſtranger ſtill, this Country 
is abſolutely in the Hands of the Natives, with 
whom the Spaniards ſometimes trade for 
Gold, almoſt all of them bringing down 
more or leſs; but they have no Command 
over them, and are ſo much afraid to truſt 
them, that they never attempt to ſend ſo much 
as an Expreſs by Land from Panama to the 
Audience of Qxito. | 
From Cape Corrintes, which, as I have 
obſerved, is in 5* N. L. to Rio de Jaga, which 
is in the Latitude of 20, extends the Coaſt 
of Popayan, on which there are ſeveral ſmall 
Harbours; but the moſt conſiderable is the 
Bay of Bonaventura, by which is carried on 
all the Trade to Cali, which, as I have be- 
fore obſerved, is very conſiderable, On this 
Coaſt lies the little Iſland of Gorgona, in the 
Latitude of 30. It is about two Leagues long, 
and a League broad, four Leagues from the 
Coaſt, hath a good Road, is well wooded and 
watered, though but an indifferent Climate, 
it being commonly reported that it rains here 
04 more 
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more or leſs every Day of the Year, which 
however is not ſtrictly true, It is uninhabit- 
ed, though very remarkable for being the 
only Place (except on the Coaſt of Califor. 
nia) in the South Seas, where Pearl-oyſters 
are found. It is true, there are ſome little 
Iſlands in the Bay of Panama, which are 
called the hay Iſlands; and perhaps a 
Fiſhery might be there formerly; but 
there is none now. Our Privateers, who 
have. frequented the Iſland of Gorgona, re- 
port the Pearl-oyſters to be neither pleaſant 
nor wholeſome, as having a copperiſh Taſte, 
very apt to diſguſt the Stomach, and make 
Men fick, The Pearl here are generally 
ſmall, and of little Value, though now and 
then there have been very large and valuable 
Pearls found here by the Fiſhing Barks ſent 
from Panama, with which we have now 
done, as well as with its Dependencies, and 
are to paſs on to the next Province beyond it 
and Popayan. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XII. 
Of the Audience of Quito. 


Uthors differ pretty much in the Bounda- 
ries they aſſign to this Province, and not 
a few comprehend it under the general Title 
of Peru; but, according to the beſt Accounts 
I have met with, its Boundaries may be thus 

aſſigned. To the North it hath the Govern- 
ment of Popayan ; to the Eaſt an undiſcover- 
ed Country, inhabited by barbarous Nations; 
to the South the Audience of Lime ; and on 
the Weſt the South Sea. It extends from 
two Degrees North Latitude to about fix De- 
grees South, and is properly divided into 
three Diſtricts, that is, thoſe of Quito pro- 
per, Los Quixos, and Pacamores. The Cli- 
mate is immoderately hot, and far from be- 
ing wholeſome, ſubject to great Rains, and 
thick Fogs, eſpecially in the Vallies, and to- 
wards the Sea Shore, which makes theſe Parts 
miſerably unhealthy. The Soil again is ſandy 
and barren, though here and there are ſome 
Spots of tolerable Ground, which are pretty 
well cultivated. Notwithſtanding all theſe 
Inconveniencies, the Province of Quito- is 
tolerably inhabited, for Reaſons that will 
preſently appear. In this Country there are 
abundance of that kind of Sheep which the 
Natives call Llamas ; the Spaniards, Carne- 


ros 
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ros de la Tierra, They have a ſmall Head, 
a long ſtraight Neck, the upper Lip divided be- 
fore; they are very large and ſtrong, capa- 
ble of carrying from fourſcore to a hundred 
Weight, with which they will travel four or 
fave Leagues in a Day; but they will not tir 
a Step in the Night. They have a Spur be- 
hind their Heel, which enables them to tra- 
vel through. Rocks, and down Precipices, 
where no other Creature could do, with the 
utmoſt Security, and even without ſtumbling, 
Of theſe camel Sheep, as ſome Writers call 
them, there are four Sorts, The Llamas, 
the YV:gognes, whoſe Wooll is finer than that 
of the Llamas ; the Guanacos, and the Al- 
pacas, theſe laſt yield a very fine black Wooll: 
and indeed all their Fleeces are very val 
able. 4; | 
The Capital of this Province is the great 


City of Quito, ſeated in 45 Minutes of South 


Latitude, at the Foot of exceeding high 
Mountains, and at the Diſtance of 60 Leagues 
from the Sea. It is very large and populous; 
the Country about it naturally the beſt in the 
Province, and well cultivated. It is the Seat 
of the Preſident and King's Courts for this 
Audience, as alſo a Biſhop's See, The Re- 
venue of the Biſhop conſiſts in eighteen thou- 
ſand Pieces of Eight, which he receives an- 
nually from the Royal Treaſury, and in a- 
bout four times as much, which he draws 


from the People by various Methods. There 
| are 
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are in Qyito about three thouſand Spaniards, 
and upwards of thirty thouſand Indians. 
They have a grand Manufacture here of coarſe 
Cloth and Serges, which make the Cloth- 
ing of the common People all over Peru. 
Beſides this, the Inhabitants draw immenſe 
Riches from the golden Mountains in their 
Neighbourhood, wherein, however, there 
are no Mines, but Lavaderoes only ; yet as 
theſe are frequent indeed in every Brook, and 
are alſo very rich, the Quantities of Metal 
taken out of them are prodigious. To ba- 
lance all theſe Advantages, this Audience, as 
I faid, is extremely unwholeſome, inſomuch, 
that when the Inhabitants grow very rich, 
they uſually quit the Province, and go and 
ſettle at Maracaibo, or Venezuela. | 


There are abundance of great Towns in 


this Country, ſuch as St. Michael de Yharra, 
Sevill del Oro, or Golden Sevil ; Loxa, Za- 
mora, &c, neither is it deficient in Ports. 
Puerto Viejo, or the Old Port, lies in 1* 15 
8. L. and was formerly a Place of ſome Note; 
but it was ſo often plundered by the Bucca- 
neers in their Paſſages from the North to the 
South Seas, that it ſunk at laſt into a Vil 
But the great Port of Quito, by which all its 
Trade is carried on, is Gu1aquil, a very con- 
liderable Place. It ſtands in the Latitude of 
2 30“, about four Miles up a River of the 
lame Name, Part on the Side, and Part on 
the Foot of a Hill of eaſy Aſcent. The Port 
is 
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iz a very good one, and theTown makes a y 
handſome Figure, having ſeveral Churche, 
and fine Buildings. The Trade carried — 
here in Cocoa, Hides, Tallow, Sarſa 

and other Drugs, beſides Qy:ito Cloth — 
Serges, is very conſiderable; 2 indeed i It is 
one of the moſt flouriſhing Places in the 
South Seas. The Inhabitants are active and 
induſtrious, and they build the beſt Ships 
here both for War and Trade that are to be 
met with in Peru. Yet no Town has ſuffer- 
ed more than this from our Privateers, who 
have taken it frequently ; the laſt time in 
1710, under the Command of the Captains 
Rogers and Cook, when, after making a valt 
Booty, they burnt a Part of it, and ranſomed 
the Remainder for twenty two thouſand 
Pieces of Eight. Authors differ as to the 
Wholeſomeneſs of this Place ; for ſome re- 
port it to be very healthy, others ſay that it is 
extremely ſickly ; and both ſpeak Truth ac- 
carding to their Apprehenſions of the Matter, 
Healthy it is in compariſon of Quito, and 
other Inland Towns; but very fickly in re- 
ſpect to Maracaibo, Venezuela, and other 
Places. Before we leave this Place, we muſt 
obſerve, that as there is very little Wood in 
this Province, the Timber which is made uſe 
of in building of Ships is brought thither 
from other Places, particularly from the Iſland 
of Gallo, which 1 is not far diſtant, 
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The Province of los Quixos lies behind 
Quito, having Popayan on the North, the 
River of Amazons, which riſes in this Pro- 
vince, on the Eaſt; the Country of Pacamo- 
res on the South, and Quito on the Weſt. It 
is very far from being thoroughly ſettled; but 
as both the Air and Soil are better here than 
in Quito, and as great Advantages are drawn 
from the Commerce carried on with the nu- 
merous Nations of Indians inhabiting to the 
Eaſt, the Spaniards eſteem it of great Con- 
ſequence. * There are ſome good Towns in 
it, ſuch as Anate, immediately under the 
Line; Baeza, which is the chief Town in 
the Province; Avila, and Arcbidona. The 
Country of the Pacamores, ſo called from the 
Indians who inhabit it, is divided from this 
Province by a high Ridge of Mountains, which 
| take to be Part of the Andes. 

That Province which is of equal Extent with 
Los Qutxos, is bounded on the Eaſt by the Ri- 
ver of Amazons; on the South by part of the 
Province of Peru; and on the Weſt by Quito. 
The Inhabitants are very induſtrious, and 
conſequently rich: They have various Wool- 
len and Cotton Manufacturies ; and beſides, 
make no inconſiderable Profit of their Lava- 
deroes. The Capital of the Province is Va- 
ladolid, a Place ſo confiderable, that it is a 
Biſhop's See; Loyola, and St. Jago de las 
Montanas, i. e. St. Jago in the Mountains, 
which lies on the Frontiers of the Province, 

Hs on 
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on the Banks of a pleaſant River, in a healthy 
and fruitful Soil. The chief Intent of the(: 
Settlements is to keep the Indians in Ame; 
for, as this Province borders on a vaſt undi. 
covered Country, neither Quito nor Pery 
would be ſafe, if there were not ſome good 
Towns here, partly to bridle, and partly to 
entertain a Trade with the Indians. Theſe 
are far from being ſo baſe and barbarous x 
People as ſome repreſent them; on the con- 
trary, as they are ſtrong and robuſt in their 
Perſons, ſo they are brave and generous in 
their Diſpoſitions, eaſily wrought upon by 
kind and gentle Uſage, but fierce and intrac- WW we 
table if any Attempts be made upon their Free- 
dom. The miſſionaries however preach amongſt 
them with Succeſs; and it muſt be owned 
that they take a very proper Method to con- 
vert them, for they protect them from the 
Spantards, form them into civil Societies, 
and take all imaginable Care that no body 
ſhall have the fleecing them but themſelves; 
yet even this is very advantageous to the Spa- 
niſb Provinces, as it ſecures them from thoſe 
Invaſions which were formerly frequent, in- 
ſomuch that they were ſometimes diſpoſſeſs d 
of large Tracts of Country, and all their Set- 
tlements deſtroyed. But enough of this Au- 
dience of Quito; let us now proceed to that 
Province which may be called Peru proper. 
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CHAP. XIII 
Of the Audience of Lima. 


HIS is generally called by the Spani- 
ards, the Royal Audience, not only 
becauſe the Viceroy hath his Seat there, but by 
reaſon of its having the ſole Direction of all 
the Affairs of South America, during the Va- 
cancy of the r This Audience of 
Lima is bounded on North by that of 
Nuito; on the Eaſt by that unſettled Country 
we have ſo often mentioned; on the South 
by the Audience of Los Cbarcas; and on the 
Weſt by the Paciſic Ocean. It extends from 

5 200 to 18 of 8. L. | 
It is not eaſy to imagine any thing more - 
various or uncertain than the Climate and 
Soil of this Country, In fome Places it is 
exceſſively hot, in others very cold ; at Lima, 
and on the Coaſt, always temperate. The 
Seaſons vary within the Compaſs of a few 
Miles, and in ſome Places all the Varieties of 
Weather are experienced within the Compaſs 
of twenty-four Hours: But what is moſt 
fingular in this Reſpect, and hath exerciſed 
the Wits of curious Perſons moſt, is the- 
Want of Rain, and in a great meaſure of Ri- 
vers on the Sea-Coaſt. The Soil differs in 
like manner; on the Shore it is barren, and 
looks as if it was burnt up: Farther up the 
Country 
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Country there are Vallies clothed with per: 

tual Verdure,. and Plains of a rich and 
fruitful Soil. By this Mixture it falls out, 
that taking the whole Audience together, we 
may ſay it is extremely rich, ſufficiently fruit. 
ful, and wonderfully pleaſant. The Seat of 
the Viceroy, the Beauty of the Country, the 
Conveniency of the Ports, and above all, the 
Abundance of Gold, and other rich Commo. 
dities, renders this Territory extremely popu- 
ious, and full of conſiderable Cities and great 
Towns, that is, in compariſon of other Coun- 
tries under the Spaniſh Government, 

The City of Lima, which is not only the 
Capital of this Audience, but of all South 
America, is ſituated in 129 1'S. L. and in 70 
34 of Longitude Weſt from London, at the 
| Diſtance of two Leagues from Callao, which 
is its Port on the South Sea, It ſtands in a 
pleaſant Valley, and owes its Foundation to 
the Conqueror of Peru, Francis Pizarro, 
who called it Cividad de los Reyes, i. e. the 
City of Kings, and who began to build it in 
January 1535. The Plan of this Place is ex- 
tremely well contrived, the Streets perfectly 
ſtraight, and of a convenient Breadth. In the 
Midſt of the City is a grand Square, which 
may be juſtly accounted one of the fineſt in 
the World. On the Eaſt Side of it ſtands 
the Cathedral; on the North the Palace of 
the Viceroy ; on the Weſt * 
Edifices; on the South Piazzas, 2. 
| | ome 
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ſore Shops of all Sorts. In the Midſt there 
is a curious brazen Fountain. The River of 
Lima runs on the North Side of the City, 
and divides it from a very conſiderable Sub- 
urb, which is however joined to the City by 
a very beautiful Stone Bridge, conſiſting of 
five Arches, This River is generally ford- 
able except in the Midſt of Summer, When 
the Snows being melted on the Mountains, 
where there alſo falls at that Seaſon a great 
deal of Rain, it is thereby raiſed to a conſi- 
derable Height. In point of Fortifications, 
there is very little to be ſaid, notwithſtand- 
ing what we find in ſome Books of Travels. 
It is indeed ſurrounded with Walls eighteen 
or twenty Foot high; and theſe again are 
ornamented with Baſtions; but then what. 
are theſe Walls ? nothing but Brick dried in 
the Sun, ſo thin and ſo ill built, that they 
cannot ſupport the Weight of Cannon ; nei- 
ther is there ſo much as a Ditch ; ſo that ex- 
cept it be the Indians, no Enemy could be 
kept out an Hour by them, In point of 
Magnificence, we are told that the Inhabi- 
tants keep about four thouſand Calaſhes, 
which are the only kind of Vehicles here, and 
are drawn by Mules. A ſtronger Teſtimony 
we have from the Diſplay the Merchants of 
this City made of their Wealthin 1682, when 
on the Entry of the Duke de la Palata, their 
Viceroy, they paved two of the Streets, thro' 
which he paſſed, with Ingots of Silver, to the 
P Amount 
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Amount of eighty Millions of Pieces of Eight, 
which is about eighteen Millions Sterling, 
But it is not conceived to be near fo rich at 
preſent. Beſides the Court of the Viceroy, 
and of the Royal Audience, this is the Seat 
of an Archbiſhop, and Metropolitan fince the 
Year 1546. His Suffragans are the Biſhops 
of Panama, Quito, Truxillo, Guamanga, 
Ariquipa, Cuſco, St. Jago, and the Concep- 
tion. It hath alſo eight large Pariſhes, a great 
. many Hoſpitals, and fo many Monaſteries 
and Nunneries, that it is a difficult thing to 
reckon them, There is likewiſe a Tribunal 
of the holy Office, or of the Inquiſition here, 
which however is not very terrible, becauſe 
both the Viceroy and the Archbiſhop have 
Seats therein; and, to crown all, there is a 
Univerſity, As to the Number of Inhabi- 
tants, it is not eaſy to fay any thing with 
Certainty ; the modeſteſt Computation TI have 
feen reckons eight or nine thouſand white 
Families, and about eight and twenty thou- 
fand other Inhabitants; though ſome would 
perſuade us that here are double the Num- 
be . 


. 

It is impoſſible to imagine a more pleaſant 
and delightful Climate than that of the City 

of Lime, though it ſtands in the Midſt of the 

torrid Zone. Notwithftanding it never rains yet 

the Sky is generally overcaſt, which defends 

the Inhabitants from the fiery Beams of the 


Sun, and renders the Weather cool and = 
| | | ant, 
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fant. Add to this, that they enjoy the Ad- 
vantages of all the Seaſons at once; for, as 
we obſerved before, that they vary through- 
out the Province; ſo the Produce of all Parts 
being brought hither, there are in the Mar- 
kets of Lima all forts of Fynits in full Per- 
fection the whole Year round. It is true, the 
Sea-Coaft is generally barren and bare to the 
laſt degree, but in the Neighbourhood of this 
City there are Variety of pleaſant: Valleys, 
watered either naturally or artificially by liv- 
ing Streams, adorned with Orange-Groves, 
and whatever elſe can render them elegant 
and pleaſing. But with all theſe Bleſſings, 
the Citrzens are not without continual Ap- 
prehenſions, which muſt ſufficiently qualify 
their Enjoyments, ſince there is no Place in 
the World more ſubje& to Earthquakes. On 
the 17th of June, 1678, a great Part of the 
City, and feveral of its Churches, were thrown 
down ih a quarter of an Hour; yet this was 
a flight Misfortune to what happened on the 
9th of October, 1682, when the City ſuffer- 
ed two hundred Shocks in the Space of twen- 
ty-four Hours, inſomuch that it was wholly 
overturned, and the Inhabitants deliberated 
for ſome time whether they ſhould rebuild 
their City on the ſame Spot where it ſtood 
before, or endeavour to find out ſome other, 
where they might have at leaſt a Probability 
of being ſafer. On this Account their Build- 
ings are far leſs magnificent than otherwiſe 


P 2 they 
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they would be, the Climate too favouring 
this flight kind of Building; for where it ne- 
ver rains, almoſt any Houſes will laſt lon 
and anſwer all other Purpoſes tolerably well. 
Callao, which is as I have ſaid the Port of 
Lima, lies on the Coaſt of the South Sea, in 
the Latitude of 12 100. Its Road is by much 
the largeſt, faireſt and moſt fecure in the 
South Seas, Ships anchor there in what 
Depth of Water they will, and without any 
Apprehenſion of Danger. The Town makes 
a good Figure from the Sea, having abun- 
dance of publick Edifices, ſeveral Churches, 
and five Monaſteries ; though the Number of 
Inhabitants does not exceed four or five hun- 
dred Families at moſt, It is ſurrounded by 
a Wall fortified with ten Baſtions, and is be- 
lieved in Spain to be a Place of great Strength, 
for it coſts the King annually great Sums for 
the Garriſon, Fortifications, and Squadrons of 
Men of War, which are ſuppoſed to lie in 
this Port. Vet ſuch is the Vigilance, ſuch the 
Integrity of his Officers, that the Soldiers at 
Callao are hardly enough to mount Guard; 
the Walls are in many Places fallen down; 
and it would take ſome Months to repair the 
Ships, ſo as to be fit to go to Sea. It is ne- 
vertheleſs a Place of prodigious Conſequence, 
and of very extenſive Trade, as the Reader 
will perceive from the conciſe Account ve 
ſhall give him of its Commerce. There are 


two Flota's annually fail from hence, "4 
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for Arica, the other for Panama. The for- 
mer ſails about the End of the Month of Fe- 
bruary, and having received at Arica the 
Silver ſent from Potofi, returns towards the 
End of March. In the beginning of May, 
the Flota fails for Panama, having on board 
the Wealth brought from Porofi, the Silver 
from Chili, which comes in the Valparaiso 
Fleet, the King's Revenue and Merchandizes 
from all Parts of Peru, and the Audience of 


; les Charcas; and on the Return of this Fleet, 
- laden with European Commodities, they are 
„ diſpoſed of from hence, Part by Sea, Part by 
f Land, to all the different Places to which 
. they are deſtin d. Beſides theſe Fleets, there 
y fail annually two Ships for Acapulco, of which 
e- we have already given an Account; and the 
h, Indian Commodities which they bring back, 
or are all depoſited in the Magazines here, and 
of ſent from hence to all the Southern Provinces 
in of America. 
he Beſides Callao, there are ſome other Ports 
at in this Province, though none comparable to 
rd; chat. To the Northward lies the little Har- 
n; dbour of Guanchaco, neither ſafe nor com- 
the MW modious, yet however ſerves for the Traffick 
ne- Wl carried on by the Inhabitants of Truxillo, 
Ce, which lies fix Leagues above it, and is a ve 
der WW rich and flouriſhing Place. Twenty- fix 
we Leagues South from Lima lies the Port of 
are Wl Sargalla, in the Latitude of 14% and near 
one it the Iſle of Lobos, and ſome other little Iſles, 
for 4 where 
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where formerly the Natives of Peru went to 
facrifice to their Idols. Some other Roads 
and Creeks there are of little Conſideration, 
till you come to Ariguipa, which is the moſt 
Southern Port, The Entrance of it is nar- 
row, but when you are once in, there is good 
Anchorage in eighteen Fathom Water, It 
ſtands about a hundred Leagues from Lima, 
in the Valley of Quilea, and is without Con- 
troverſy the pleaſanteſt City in Peru, and 
enjoys a very pure wholeſome Air. It is a 
Biſhop's See, but not very populous, there 
not being above four or five hundred Houſes 
in it at moſt, yet there is a wonderful fine 
Country about it, exceedingly fruitful, and 
well ſtocked with Cattle; but though it is a 


very important Place, there are few or no 


Fortifications round it; and it is the Obſer- 
vation of a Spaniſh Writer, that the Safety 
of its Inhabitants conſiſts in the Ignorance of 
Foreigners of their wretched Weakneſs, 
The Inland Towns of Peru are alſo very 


conſiderable, Guanuco is a large Town ſeat- 


ed in a pleaſant Valley in 10% of South Lati- 
tude, In the Country adjacent all Sorts of 
Spaniſh Fruit grow in the higheſt Perfection. 
Guamanga, or, as the Spaniards call it, Si. 
Juan de la Vittoria, ſtands in the Midſt be- 
tween Limaand Cuſco. It is ſeated on a fine 
River, ſurrounded with beautiful Gardens; 
and the Air js remarkably pure and freſh, It 
is a Biſhop's See, erected chiefly for the * 
| 0 
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of the Indians, the Miſſionaries, who are 
employed to convert them, making it their 
principal Statlon. From thence to Cuſco it 
is about forty-five Leagues, travelling all the 
Way on the Royal Road fo called, becauſe it 
was made by the Yncas of Peru. This fa- 
mous Metropolis of the Peruvian Empire 
ſtill retains ſome Marks of its former Mag- 
nificence, and ſuch as will always ſtrike in- 
telligent Strangers with a juſt Idea of the 
Power and Wiſdom of the antient Monarchs 
of that Country, notwithſtanding all the Pains 
the Spaniards have taken to pull down and 
deſtroy the Nica's Palace, and the reſt of the 
publick Edifices. Out of the Ruins they take 
thoſe large Stones of which their Houſes are 
here built, as they owe a great deal of their 
Riches to the Diſcoveries they daily make of 
the hidden Treaſures of the Indians. The 
Air of Cuſco is ſo remarkably pure and whole- 
ſome, that fick People come thither from 
all Parts of Peru in order to recover their 
Health. | | | 
The mountainous Country about Cuſco, 
and throughout the Middle of Peru, is well 
inhabited by the Indians, who are better 
treated here than elſewhere. The Spaniards 
demand of them a ſmall Tribute, which is 
paid half yearly; in all other Reſpects they 
are not only free, but alſo at Liberty to gain 
their Bread as they think fit; and as their 
Maſters are not much addicted to Labour, fo 
2 theſe 
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theſe People being induſtrious, exerciſe all 
kind of Manufactures; and, beſides addicting 
themſelves to a kind of peddling Trade, they 
live much at their Eaſe, and ſometimes ac- 
quire a good deal of Wealth. They likewiſe 
trade with thoſe Indian Nations who have no 
direct Commerce with the Spaniards; and 
by furniſhing them partly with Neceſſaries, 
partly with Baubles, obtain from them con- 
ſiderable Quantities of Gold Duſt, and other 
rich Commodities, which they again barter 
with the Spaniards for ſuch Tools and Orna- 
ments as they ſtand in need of. | 


_- | Before we quit the Audience of Lima, it 

1s neceſſary for us to obſerve, that within its 
| Bounds there are found almoſt all kinds of 
Mines. Of Gold there are ſeveral, beſides 
very rich Lavaderoes: thoſe particularly in 
the Diſtrict of Guanuco near Lima, will be 
for ever famous for two extraordinary Pepi- 
tas, or Lumps of pure Gold that were found 
in them, and are by far the largeſt that were 
ever heard of, the one weighing ſixty- four 
Marks, the other forty-five ; - the Mark 1s 
eight Ounces ; and what is ſtill more ſingu- 
lar, the laſt of theſe contained Gold of diffe- 
rent Degrees of Fineneſs, viz. of eleven, 
eighteen, and twenty-one Carrats, There are 
allo ſeveral Mines of Silver; and there were 
more eſpecially in the Neighbourhood of 
Cuſco, before thoſe of Potof; were diſcovered, 
which are much richer, and are 3 

wit 
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with far leſs Expence. However, in 1713, 
they opened here at Cuſco the rich Mine of 
St. Anthony, of which they had great Hopes. 
But there is another Mine, which though 


it yields neither Gold nor Silver, is more con- 


ſidered than all the reſt in the Province. It 
is in the Neighbourhood of Guancavalica; 
it lies in the Latitude of 14, at the Diſtance 
of about 180 Miles from the Sea. This Mine 
is of Quickſilver, of which it is ſuppoſed to 


contain an inexhauſtible 8 At leaſt, 
this we know for certain, t 


at it yields ſuffi- 
cient for the Service of all the Mines in this 
Audience. It is managed with a great deal 
of Caution, for it is neither opened nor ſhut 
but by the expreſs Direction of the Viceroy of 
Peru, The Mine is about 100 Foot broad 
at the Mouth, and fix or ſeven hundred Foot 
deep. The Mineral is of a reddiſh Cdlour, 
like a half burnt Brick, When it is taken out 
of the Mine, they break it to pieces, and by 
the Help of a quick Fire, and proper Fur- 
nace, they extract the Quickſilver much in 
the ſame way that our Chymiſts uſe in ma- 
king Lac Sulphuris. It is dug out of the 
Mine, and purified at the Expence of private 
Perſons; but then they are obliged to bring 
it to the King's Warehouſes, on the Pain of 

tual Slavery, where they ſell it for ſixty 
Pieces of Eight the Quintal. The King ſells 
it out again for the Uſe of the Gold and Sil- 
ver Mines at the Rate of Eighty Pieces of 
| Eight. 


| 
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Eight. As ſoon as there is a ſufficient Quan- 

tity drawn out of the Mine, the Mouth of it 
is ſhut by order of the Viceroy ; and Quick. 
filver is a Commodity no private Man can 
deal in under the higheſt Penalties. 

The Quickſilver from the Mine of Guan- 

cavalica, as well as all the Commodities and 
Manufactures of the City af Guamanga, and 
thereabouts, are tranſported by Land to the 
Port of Piſco, of which I forgot to ſpeak 
when I enumerated the Harbours on this Coaſt, 
It lies in 13 400, and the Road before it is 
equally ſafe and commodious. This Place 
heretofore ſtood cloſe by the Sea-Side ; but 
on the 19th of Oeber, 1682, there happened 
an Earthquake, which occaſioned the Sea to 
retire half a League, whence returning with 
prodigious Violence, it ſwept away the whole 
Town. The new one was built about a 
quarter of a League from the Sea, and con- 
tained about three hundred Families, moſt of 
them Meſtizos or Negroes: But on the zd of 
February, 17 16, this too was demoliſhed by 
an Earthquake; but inaſmuch as the Har- 
bour is very good, and there are great Con- 
veniencies of wooding and watering here, we 
may ſuppoſe that by this Time it has reco- 
vered its former State. | 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Audience de los Charcas, or as ſome 
call it, the Audience de la Plata. 


[HIS Province is not only known by 


the Names mentioned in the Title of 


this Chapter, but alſo by that of the Audi- 
ence of Chuqui/aca, from a City of the ſame. 
Name, of which we ſhall preſently take No- 
tice, It extends from 18® to 24 S. L. and 
from 63* to 75 of Longitude, Weſt from 
London. It is bounded on the North by the 
Audience of Lima ; on the Eaſt by Para- 
guay ; on the South by Chili and Tucuman ; 
and on the Weſt by the South Sea, The 
greateſt Part of it lies in the Torrid Zone; 
but the Frontier, towards Chili and Tucu- 
man, lies in the South temperate Zone, yet 
the Climate is but indifferent throughout. 
On the Shore it is exceſſively hot, and the 
Inland Parts of the Country partake ſo much 
of the other Extreme, that it is faid the Spa- 
mſh Ladies, when pregnant, are compelled. 
to ſeek a warmer Climate before they can be 
delivered. The Soil however is generally 
ſpeaking fruitful ; on the Coaſt it is made fo 
by Art, but the Valleys among the Moun- 
tains in the Inland Part, are from Nature 
luxuriouſly fertile, being every where ſuffi- 
ciently watered 3 whereas there are no Rivers 

| at 
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at all upon the Coaſt. As to the Commodi. 
ties of this Country, though it may be juſtly 
ſtyled one of the richeſt in the World, yet 
they may be reduced to two, Pimento, which 
grows upon the Coaſt, and is a kind of Pep- 
per little different from that which we call 
amaica Pepper, and which produces to 
the Inhabitants fix hundred thouſand Pieces 
of Eight per Annum. The other Commo- 
dity is Silver, of the Value of which, for the 
Space of fifty Years, we ſhall preſently ſpeak, 
from the Authority of the beſt Spaniſb Wri- 
ters, and the Records of Potof. - 
Throughout the whole Extent of this Pro- 
vince there are very rich Mines, fome near 
the Coaſt, ſome at a greater Diſtance, ſome 
very lately diſcovered, and ſome which have 
been wrought ever ſince the Spaniards ſettled 
here. We will begin our Deſcription with 
the Capital of this Country, which is La 
Plata, or, as the Indians call it, Chuquiſaca, 
a large, populous, and well built City, erected 
by Pope Paul V. into an Archbiſhoprick, 
having for its Suffragans the Biſhops of La 
Paz, or Chuquiaca, St, Miguel el Eſtero, 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Santa Trinidad de 
Buenos Ayres, the Aſſumption in Paraguay, 
and the Aſſumption on the River of Plate. 
It was formerly very conſiderable on account 
of the rich Mines in its Neighbourhood, many 
of which are now neglected ; however, it 1s 
ſtill the Capital of the Audience, and one _ 
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the moſt conſiderable Cities in the Spaniſh 
Dominions. It lies in the Latitude of 20, 
at the Diſtance of near three hundred Miles 
from the Sea Coaſt, one hundred and fifty 
Leagues S. E. from Cuſco, about two hun- 
dred from Lima, and about fifty N. E. from 
Potofi. This laſt Place, ſo famous for its in- 
exhauſtible Treaſures, lies in the Latitude of 
21%, toward the Extremity of the torrid 
Zone, in a Climate much colder than ours, 
though according to the Latitude in which it 
lies, it ought to be exceſſively hot, The Rea- 
ſon of its Coldneſs is its great Height, expo- 
ſed to Winds, and particularly one they there 
call Tomahavi, which is fierce and cold, and 
prevails from May till Auguſt, The Moun- 


tain is naturally dry, cold, barren, bare, and 


uncouth, producing neither Fruit nor Graſs, 
and ſcarce habitable; and yet the Plenty of 
Silver has cauſed it to be inhabited, and af- 
ford Plenty of all Things. The Colour of 
the Earth is a dark red, the Shape of the Hill 
is like a Sugar Loaf, riſing above all the 
other Hills about it ; the Aſcent ſteep, yet 
ſo as that they go up it on Horſeback, about a 
League in Compaſs at the Bottom, and a 
quarter of a League from the Top to the 
Foot. From the bottom of it riſes another 
Hill called Guanapotoſi, that is, Young Po- 
te, where there were formerly Mines, but 
the Veins were not fixed. At the Foot of 
the great Hill lies the Town of er” 
an 


| 
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and Indians, which is about two Leagues it 
Compaſs, where is a prodigious Trade. The 
Ingas wrought at the Mines of Porto, but 
never knew theſe, which were found by a 
Indian, called Gualca, of the Nation of the 
Chunbibilcas, in the Territory of Cuzco, who 
following ſome Deer, they ran up the Hil, 
and he purſuing up the ſteep Part, laid hold 
on a Buſh that grew in a Vein, and being 
torn up, diſcovered the Metal which the I 
dian knew by being acquainted with the Mine, 
at Porco,' He carried ſome Pieces of it to Porcy, 
to be aſſayed by Fire, and privately melted the 
Silver he drew from thence, till another In. 
dian of the Vale of Xauxa obſerving that he 
throve better than he had done before, and 
had larger Pigs of Plate, preſſed him to im- 
part the Secret. Gualca told him, and they 
agreed to divide the Mine, but ſoon fell out, 
becauſe he of Xauæa knew not how to refine 
his Silver, and Gualca would not tell him 
how he managed his; fo that being incenſed 
on this and other Accounts, he diſcovered the 
Matter to his Maſter, whoſe Name was Vi. 
lareal, reſiding at Porco, who finding the 
Treaſure his Servant had told him, obliged 
Gualca to regiſter, and ſtake out the Vein 
Jointly with him, which is marking out the 
Number of Yards the Law allows to thoſe 
that diſcover or work Mines; by this 
Means, and notifying the ſame to the proper 
Officers, they became Proprietors of the Mine, 
| to 
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to work it as their own, paying the King 
the fifth Part of the Product. This firſt Ne- 
giſter of the Mines of Poti was in April 
1645. From that Time new Entries were 
made, as new Mines were diſcovered ; and 
that we may form ſome Idea of the immenſe 
Wealth accruing from the Diſcovery of theſe 
Mines to all Europe, I ſhall fet down from 
the Regiſter, the King's Fifth, from the Year 
1545 to the Year 1595, which amounted to 
one hundred and eleven Millions of Peſos, 
This Term has led many Writers into Miſ- 
takes, who have computed them as Pieces of 
Eight, whereas it is certain that the Peſo is 
an imaginary Denomination, like our Pound 
Sterling, and is worth thirteen Reals and a 
quarter, which makes a vaſt Alteration in ſo 
large an Account. The King's annual Fifth 
then for that Time was about eight hundred 
and eighty thouſand Pound per Annum, which 
is indeed a prodigious Sum; and therefore 1 
am apt to think that this Account is not the 
King's Fifth, but the Silver of which he re- 
ceived the Fifth, and even at this Rate, theſe 
Mines in fifty Years produced upwards of 
forty four Millions Sterling. They are till 
wrought to an immenſe Profit, though not to 
near ſo great as formerly. 

The Town of Potofi, which ſtands at the 
Foot of the Hill, is very large, and the Build- 
ings very magnificent, eſpecially the Churches. 
The Number of its Inhabitants'is computed 

at 
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at 60,090, of which 10,000 are Spaniard; 
the reſt Indians and Slaves. The neighbour. 
ing Cantons of the Indians are obliged to fur. 
niſh annually ſuch a Number of Labourers as 
are demanded. This is done about Chri/tmas; 
and though the Indians go with little Spirit 
to. Potofs, yet it is obſerved that many of 
them ſettle there, and never return home, as 
they might do at the End of the Year. It is 
a great Miſtake we are under in our Notion, 
that Negroes are employed in working theſe 
Mines, ſince it is certain that though they are 
much ſtronger and more robuſt than the In- 
dians, yet they are not able to bear the Ex- 
halations of the Mines, which ſtifle them as 
ſoon as they are let down ; neither would the 
Indians be able to work, it they were not 
frequently refreſhed with Paraguay Tea. 
Weſt from Potofi ſtands Porco, in the 
Neighbourhood of which there are Mines 
much richer than thoſe of Poti, but harder 


to work by reaſon of the Water which is 


found in them, whereas there is none in the 
Mines of Potgſ, even at a very great Depth. 
Nearer to the Coaſt are the famous Mines of 
Lipez, in the Latitude of 23 they are nu- 
merous, and were formerly very rich : they 
are now wrought to great Profit, and with- 
out doubt would be more minded than they 
are, if ſo many new Mines were not daily 
diſcovered, which yield ſtill more Silver, and 
with . leſs Trouble ; as for Inſtance, tho 
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that Oruro, a little Town eighty Leagues 
from Arica, whence they draw a fifth Part 
of Silver from the Ore, beſides many others. 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that when 
Mines are ſhut up, and no longer wrought, 
we muſt not ſuppoſe that they are totally loſt, 
for after a conſiderable Space, they open them 
again, and draw from them freſh Riches, 
ſometimes in greater Quantities than at firſt, 


The very Droſs, and Refuſe of the Mines of 


Potef;, after being thrown into the River, 
and raked from thence, hath been found to 
ield large Quantities of Silver, which pro- 
bly grew therein, after it was firſt wrought, 
Though we hear very little ſaid of the 
Gold of this Country, yet it is not deſtitute 
of that precious Metal. At La Paz, on the 
Frontiers of the Audience of Lima, there is 
one of the richeſt Mines in America, whence 


the Indians call it Chuguiago, or the Golden + 


Grange. About the Year 1680, there hap- 
pened a violent Storm of Thunder and Light- 
ning thereabouts, which ſtruck down a Piece 
of the Mountain Ilimana, the Shivers of 
which flew all over the City, and being 
picked up were found full of Grains of Gold, 
though that Mountain is ſo high as to be al- 
ways covered with Snow. At the other Ex- 
tremity of the Audience of Jos Charcos, to- 
wards the Country of Cbili, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of a Town called Tarya, there are. 
alo Gold Mines which are very rich. 

| 2 The 
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The moſt conſiderable Places in this Au- 
dience, befides thoſe which we have already 
mentioned, are Santa Cruz la Nueva, San- 
ta Cruz de la Sierra, Oropeza, &c. of all 
which we have not Room to ſpeak here. But 
as to the Ports in this Province, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould ſay ſomewhat. Jo, or as the Spa- 
niards call it, Dio, is the moſt northern Port 
in the Lat. of 17 37”, It has but an indiffe- 
rent Road, and the Village in its Neighbour- 
hood is far from being conſiderable, The 
© French, during the late War, made a kind of 
Settlement here, and carried on a great con- 
traband Trade, notwithſtanding the Climate 
is ſo unwholeſome, that it frequently carried 
off one half of a Ship's Crew. 
Arica is the proper Port of Potoſ and la 
Plata. It is an indifferent good Road, if it 
were not open to the South. Formerly it 
had ſome Fortifications, but they are now 
decayed, and the Place is very little better 
than a Village, occaſioned chiefly by its be- 
ing extremely ſubject to Earthquakes, and 
withal exceſſively unwholeſome. One great 
Cauſe of this is the Stench of Cormorants 
Dung, which the Inhabitants call Guan: 
this they gather with great Care, and there- 
of they make a great Profit. It is uſed 
to manure the Earth, and is ſaid to fertilize 
it ſo much, as to make it yield four or five 
hundred Buſhels for one. 
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This Port of Arica ſtands in the Lat. of 
180 297 at the Diſtance of about 70 Leagues 
from Poti. In the Month of March they 
begin to bring the Silver from thence to A. 
rica, and in Jane the Flota from Lima 
comes to fetch it, There is a conſtant Inter- 
courſe between Ia Plata, Oruru, Lipes, and 

this Port, by Land, for the Conveniency of 
which there are Inns at every four Leagues, 
inſomuch that it is computed there are two 
thouſand Perſons employed in the 

ment of theſe Inns, and as Carriers : Yet this 
is nothing in compariſon of the Numbers 
employed in the ſame Way, with reſpect to 
the Inland Commerce with the Mines ; for, 
as this extends through the whole South A. 
merica, there are not leſs than ten thouſand 
People concerned therein, who are continu- 
ally in Motion. Beſides all this, there is a 
Communication both by Land and Water be- 
tween Potrofi and Buenos Ayres, by which, 
if the Crown of Spain thought fit, the 
Silver might with great Eaſe be brought into 
Europe, But it is time to quit Los Charcas, 
and to proceed from this Country of Silver 
+" which of all others abounds moſt in 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Audience of Chili, 


HIS very rich Country lies along the 
 Coaſtof the South Sea, from the S. Lat. 
of 26 to that of 47%; and from 61? to 72 
of Longitude Weſt from London, that is, ta- 
king in the whole of the Country fo called 
by the Spaniards, and not confining ourſelves 
to that only which is ſettled and conquered, 
On the North it is bounded by Peru ; on the 
Eaſt by Tucuman, Paraguay, and the Terre 
Magellanica ; on the Welt by the South Sea; 
through the Midſt of it, from North to South, 
run thoſe prodigious high Mountains, called 
by the Spaniards, Sierra Nevada de los An- 
des, to which, ſome Writers tell us, the Alps 
themſelves are but Hillocks, and in paſting 
over them, the Air is found to be ſo pure 
and light, as not to ſerve, at leaſt conveniently, 
for Reſpiration. Some, who have travelled 
over theſe Mountains, have been ſeized with 
ſuch violent Vomitings, as forced them to 
bring up vaſt Quantities of Blood; nor could 
they poſſibly have ſurvived a very few Mi 
nutes, on the Summits of theſe Mountains. 
The Climate of Chili is differently ſpoken 
of by different Writers; ſome commend, 
and ſome condemn it, according, probably, 
to the Scaſons in which they were there; 
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but, according to the Accounts we have from 
the beſt Writers, ſome of them Natives of 
this Country, its Summers are not hotter than 
thoſe in Spain; but the Winters are more 
rigorous by far; whence the Name of the 
Country, for Chili, in the Language of the 
Natives, ſignifies Cold. Towards the Moun- 
tains particularly, it is ſo ſharp, that Cattle, 
and even Men, are frequently frozen, Beſides, 
in the Winter, towards the Coaſt eſpecially, 
there fall prodigious Rains ; and during this 
Time the Country is accounted unwholeſome, 
as well as very unpleaſant, The Soil is won- 
derfully fertile, producing not only Indian, 
but European Corn, Wine, Fruits, and all 
the Neceſſaries of Life in Abundance; what- 
ever Herbs, Fruits, or Flowers grow in Spain, 
are cultivated with Succeſs here: And we 
learn from the Accounts of the lateſt Tra- 
vellers, that in the Gardens of the Cities near 
the Coaſt, Orange-Trees are kept bearing all 
the Year. 

But the Products of Chili, which are moſt 
valuable in the Eyes of the Spaniards, are 
not ſuch as grow on, but are found in the 
Earth, in which it is, without compariſon, 
the richeſt Country hitherto known in the 
whole World, its Mountains every where a- 
bounding with Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead, 
Mercury, Saltpetre, and Sulphur. From 
ſuch Parts of it as the Spaniards have tho- 
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and yet the richeſt Part of Chili is ſtill in the 
Hands of the Natives, and like to remain fo, 
their mountainous Situations affording the 
Indians ſuch Advantages, as the Europeans, 
conſidering their ſmall Number, can - hardly 
ever ſurmount. In the mean time, the Go- 
vernors run away with the greateſt Part of 
the Wealth accruing from this important 
Settlement, the King on the one hand being 
daily cheated of his Revenues, and on the other, 
paying prodigious Salaries, which are ſtiled 
here, Real Situado; fo that fmaller Returns 
are made to Spain on the King's Account 
from hence than can well be imagined. It 
muſt however be owned, that within. theſe 
twenty Years, ſome Pains have been taken to 
remedy theſe Abuſes. After the Diſgrace of 
the great Duke de Ripperda, ſome of the 
Spantſh Nobility adviſed King Philip to have 
fent him Governor hither, and as he was a 
Man of great Parts, well ſkilled in Trade, and 
of a Temper not to be diſcouraged by croſs 
Accidents, it is very probable he might have 
done great Things here, both for himſelf and 
for the Spaniſh Crown; but being diſap- 
pointed of this Preferment, he is faid in Re- 
venge to have formed ſome Schemes for the 
taking away South America, entirely from 
its preſent Maſters, However, this perhaps 
may not be ſo certain as ſome have pretended, 


for that Nobleman was wont to ſpread Re- 
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of himſelf, which had not always the 
| Foundations. 

The Natives of Chili are of a kind of 
Copper Colour, tall, well made, robuſt Per- 
ſons, extremely active, very ingenious, and 
withal brave, and Lovers of Liberty: At 
leaſt fuch they were when the Spaniards 
broke in upon them, about the Middle of 
the ſixteenth Century. The Marquis Pi- 
zarro gave this Government to Peter de Val- 
divia, a great Politician, and a good Officer, 
unfortunate only in not having a fufficient 

Body of Men. He founded the preſent Ca- 
pital St. as as well as a City of his own 
Name ; when he once diſcovered that 
the Country was full of Gold, he attempted 
ſo many Eſtabliſhments, that he gave the In- 
dians, whom he had treated alſo harſhly, 
Opportunity, as he had before given them 
Inclination to revolt and to recover their 
Country, They conducted this Deſign with 
equal Boldneſs and. Addreſs, Before they 
took up Arms, they conſidered attentively 
the Spaniſh Manner of Diſcipline, the Uſe of 
Fire-Arms, and the Advantages reſulting from 
them. They then fell upon ſome ſtraggling 
Parties, and having defeated and deftroyed 
them, ſeized their Arms, and made uſe of 
them, as well as if they had been accuſtomed 
to the Soldiers Trade from their Infancy 
Peter Valdivia ſaw his Error too late, and 
1 to rectify it as ſoon as was poſ- 
24 | ſible, 
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ible. He collected with the utmoſt Expe. 
dition, a very conſiderable Body of Troops, 
with, which he marched againſt the Indians, 
who did not engage him immediately, as he 
expected, but by attacking ſeveral Places of 
the utmoſt Importance, forced him to make 
Detachments, and then fell upon the Body com- 
manded hy himſelf, and cut him and them to 
pieces. This was in the Year 15 fz, and by 
this Defeat the Spaniards had well nigh loſt 
the Country, His Lieutenant, Don Fran- 
cis de Villagra, was a Perſon, in Favour 
of whom a Digreſſion will ſeem pardonable, 
As ſoon as the News reached him of the Go- 
vernor's Misfartune, he immediately lighted 
the advanced Poſts, and even abandoned ſome 
of the new- Towns, that he might preſerve 
the reſt, The Inhabitants were ſo well fa- 
tified both of his Capacity and Integrity, 
that they refus'd no Service upon which he 
put them, which ſaved the Province. The 
Government however at Lima thought 

per to remove him, merely becauſe he had 
acted without their Authority, directing the 
Magiſtrates of Cities to govern till they took 
farther Order; but they wiſely repreſented 
againſt ſo ruinous a Scheme, and at their In- 
terceſſion Villagra was conſtituted firſt Ma- 
giſtrate, and Commander in chief, While 
he acted in this Capacity, he obtained ſeveral 
great Victories over the Indians, and made 
conſiderable Conqueſts, though they carried 
| _ 
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on the War regularly, fortified their Camps 
| with Intrenchments, and erected ſeveral Forts 


in order to cover the open Country, In all 
Probability he would have reſtored the Co- 
lony to its former State, but the Viceroy of 
Peru wiſely ſent his Son to take from him 
the Command, and to ſend him Priſoner to 
Lima, which was aggordingly done; but the 
Spaniſh Inhabitants Mll preſerve the Memory 
of his glorious Atchievements, and own him 
for the Conqueror of ,Ch:/z, or at leaſt ſo 
much of it as hath remained in their Hands 
ever fince., 

This Country extends not leſs than three 
hundred Leagues from North to South, but 
then its Breadth is nothing proportionable ; 
it is entirely under the Government of its Pre- 
fident, for lying at ſuch a Diſtance from 
Lima, the Viceroy ſeldom interferes. For 
the Sake of the more eaſy Diſtribution of Ju- 
ſtice, it is divided into three Diſtricts, vi. 
thoſe of Chili proper, Imperial, and of Cuyo. 
As to the Number of Inhabitants, they are 
not according to the lateſt and beſt Accounts 
any way agreeable to ſuch a vaſt Extent of 
Territory. The Spaniards throughout the 
Whole are not accounted above twenty thou- 
ſand Men capable. of bearing Arms ; of Me- 
ſtizos, Mulattos, Negroes, &c. there may 
be between ſeventy. and .cighty thouſand ;. but 
the Bulk of the Inhabitants are Indians. Of 
theſe, ſome are ſtyled free, and others ſub- 
N jected. 
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jected. The former own'd the Dominion of 
the King of Spain, but they pay him no 
Tribute; whereas the latter belong to the 
Spaniards, live amongſt them, and ſerve them; 
not however as Slaves, but as Servants : they 
are divided according to their Habitations in- 
to little Lordſhips of ſo many Families more 
or leſs, ſtyled Commandggjes, which the King 
gives to whom he plefles. If the Indians 
live with their Lord and ferve him, he muſt 
not only maintain them, but give them each 
thirty Pieces of Eight a Year. On the other 
hand, if the Indians are not inclined to live 
with their Lord, they are exempted, paying 
him an annual Tribute of ten Pieces of Eight. 
The Number of theſe ſubjected Indians may 
be about fifteen thouſand. There are alſo 
ſome Indian Slaves which are fold to the 
Spaniards by the free Indians, yet by the 
Laws they cannot be ſold a ſecond Time, but 
by their own Conſent. Ro 
The free Indians amount to many thouſands, 
and inhabit the greateſt Part of the Country, 
eſpecially towards the Mountains. About the 
Year 1690, they made their laſt Treaty of 
Peace with the Spaniards, by which on the 
one hand they acknowledge the King of Spain 
for their lawful Sovereign, and on the other 
he granted them to live peaceably according 
to their own Manner, and their own Laws. 
They are governed by their reſpective Chiefs, 
whom the Spaniards ſtyle Cactques z but the 


Indians 
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Indians themſelves do not acknowledge that 
Title, Theſe Chiefs, like the Judges of I/ 
rael; claim no Authority, but in adminiſter- 
ing Juſtice, and commanding their Tribes in 
time of War, having neither Palaces nor Re- 
venue, nor any great Marks of Reſpe& paid 
them, except in the Execution of their Office. 
They alſo manage the whole Affairs of 
their Nation in certain general Aſſemblies, 
where each has a Seat, and free Liberty of 
Speech z after Debate, the * is deck 
ded by Plurality of Voices. Every free In- 

dian is bound to have his Horſe and Arms 
always in order, ſo that on the Sound of a 
Trumpet, they immediately mount and re- 
pair to their reſpective Poſts, where their 
Chiefs form them into order: Their Arms are 


Pikes, Bows and Arrows, with Swords, When 
they engage, they do it regularly, in Squadrons 


and Battalions, never fighting but with a 
Moraſs in their Rear, into which, in caſe of 
the worſt, they retreat, and fortify themſelves 
fo effectually, that it is rarely found adviſeable 
to attack them. They have very little Reli- 
gion, and yet are very unwilling to receive the 
Inſtructions of the Miſſionaries, chiefly be- 
cauſe the Chriſtian Religion forbids Drank- 
enneſs and Poligamy, to both which Exceſſes 
they are, generally ſpeaking, extravagantly 
prone. Notwithſtanding this, they are com- 
monly. very healthy, and live to great Ages. 
It is obſerved that by degrees hep acne 
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themſelves to the Span; Manners, which 
gives that Nation great Satisfaction, though 
* it is not very well founded; for as 
theſe People are very brave, and very far from 
being Barbarians, they may ſome time or other 
uarrel with the Europeans, and once again 
them their Country. | 
The Reader will ſee the Probability of 
this, when we have told him what happen'd 
here ſo lately as in the Year 1715. During 
the long Wars, on Account of the Succeſſion 


to the Crown of Sparn, great Inconveniences 


aroſe in America, from the Want of due 
Attention to. the Conduct of the Viceroys and 
Governors in that diſtant Part of the World, 
The Governors of the City of Conception in 
Chili were ſeveral of them of this unruly ſort; 
a Deſire of getting hindered them from at- 
tending to the Conſequences, even of the 
moſt violent and unjuſt Proceedings, eſpe- 


cially towards the Indians of the Plain, who 


were divided into Commanderies, and of 
conſequence ſubject to the Spaniards, This 
had rendered them moody and diſcontented, 
though they are naturally the moſt docile 
People in the World. The Son of the firſt 
Preſident of the Audience of St. Jago, a 
Youth of about two and twenty Years of 
Age, coming to have the ſupreme Command 
there, drove them into an open Rebellion, in 
preparing for which they acted with ſuch 
Addreſs, that the Conſpiracy was * the 
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Point of breaking out before it was ſuf 
The young Governor behaved worſe upon 
this Occafion than he had done before, obli- 
ging the Inhabitants to ſend many of their 
Indians, who were innocent, to Priſon, and 
even proceeding ſo far as to execute ſeveral of 
them in order to ſtrike, as he pretended, 
Terror into the Rebels. PAY 
At the Time this happened, there were a 
great many French Ships in the Road, and 
upon this Occaſion the Officers went in a 
Body to offer the Governor their Service. He 
received them with the utmoſt Contempt, 
told them the Spaniards never needed any 
Aſſiſtance either to ſecure or to inlarge their 
Conqueſts; nay, threatened to puniſh them 
for carrying on an illicit Trade, though a 
third Part of the Squadron were able to have 
taken and burnt the Town if they had ſo | 
pleaſed. Upon this the French failed away, 
and within a few Days after this modern 
Don Quixot, having firſt privately ſent to Peru 
his moſt valuable Effects, would willingly 
have fled himſelf, and have left the Town to 
the Mercy of the inraged Indian; but the 
Inhabitants prevented him. By a ſeaſonable 
Supply of Forces from St. Jago, the Re- 
bellion was quaſhed, partly by fair means, 
and partly by Force. On this Occaſion the 
Indians of the Plain had demanded Aſſiſtance 
of the free Indians, but were refuſed it, only 
they were content to intercede for _ 
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-when theſe Troubles were compoſed, From 
hence it may be eaſily judged, that of all the 
Spaniſh Provinces ih America, this is in moſt 
Danger; and yet ſuch is the Luxury and 
Corruption of this infatuated Nation, that 
they go on oppreſſing the Indians and ney- 
lecting their Fortifications, as if they had no- 
thing to fear either from the Fury of their 
Enemies, or from the Reſentment of their 
Maſter. "= 
After having ſaid ſo much of the Inha- 
bitants, it is now time to ſpeak of the Places 
they inhabit; and, in order to do this with 
ſome Method, we will treat of the Diſtricts 
before-mentioned, in the Order in which they 


In order then to proceed regularly in the 
Deſcription of this great Country, we ſhall 
advance from North to South, mentioning all 
the conſiderable Ports, and other great Towns 
as they are found in the Maps, taking in 
thereby the two maritime Provinces of Chili 
proper and Imperial, and then we will 
ſpeak of the Diſtrict of Cuyo, which lies 
quite. behind theſe, and hath not hitherto 
been fully ſettled, though the Spaniards pro- 
miſe themſelves great future Advantages there- 
from. 

The firſt Place we meet with then in paſ- 
ſing from Peru is Copiapo, in 2 of S. L. to 
which belongs the Port of Caldera, which 
has a Road tolerably ſafe, and would proba- 


bly 
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bly be much frequented, if Wood and Wa- 
ter were not exceſſively ſcarce and dear. Co- 
piapo lies fourteen Leagues to the Eaſtward 
of Port Caldera, and twenty Leagues accord- 
ing to the ordinary Road, over a miſerable 
Country, deſtitute of all things either plea- 
fant or convenient, Until of late Years it 
hath paſſed for a Place of no great Impor- 
tance ; but fince 1710, it has been conſider- 
ed in another Light. A Spaniſh Author ſays 
it is the richeſt Place in the World ; and the 
Reaſon he aſſigns would induce one to think 
him in the Right. Its Foundations are of Gold, 
that is, the Village of Copiapo, for ſo it origi- 
nally was, ſtands upon a Gold Mine exceſſively 
rich, This however is not wrought at pre- 
ſent, becauſe at about ſix Miles Diſtance, 
they have diſcovered Mines of Gold till 
richer, What theſe Mines, well managed, 
might produce, is uncertain; but, by an 
Account given by a Fleming, who in the 
Year 1720 was employed in working them, 
the Reader may form ſome Computation ; 
and therefore from his Account we will ſtate 
the Facts. 

The Inhabitants of Copiapo, according to 
his Apprehenſion, might be ſeven hundred, 
the Perſons employed in the Mines a thou- 
ſand at leaſt. Their Mills were twelve in 
all, and one Day with another they extracted 
from the Mineral, one hundred and fifty 
Ounces of Gold, or about thirty thouſand 

Ounces 
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Ounces in a Year, as appear'd by the Inf 
tor of the Mines Account. This Gold 


might be ſold on the Spot for fifty Shillings an 
Ounce, conſequently theſe Mines yield bet. 
ter than eighty thouſand Pounds per Annun. 
The Neighbourhood of this Place, though 
nothing can be more miſerable in Appear. 
ance, is however rich beyond Expreſſion, 
Saltpetre lies, or rather ſtands upon the 
Ground two Feet high in many Places ; and 
any where elſe this alone would be ſufficient 


do attract a Trade, About ſixty Miles South 


from Copiapo are Lead Mines, neither wrought 
nor thought of; yet ſome intelligent Perſons 
think them more. valuable than the Gold 
ones, becauſe ſome who have viſited them, 
have picked up on the Surface of the Earth 
ſeveral Pounds of Lapis Lazuli, one of the 
moſt valuable Commodities in the World; 


nay, it is affirmed that this Peruvian Stone 


is not at all inferior to that which comes from 
the Eaſt Indies, but is rather of a deeper 
Blue, and has fewer Veins. In the Cordil- 
leras Mountains, which lie Eaſt-ſouth-ecaſt 
from this Town about a hundred Miles, 
there are Mines of Sulphur, which in their 


kind ſurpaſs all others. The Vein here is 
two Foot broad at leaſt, whence the Sulphur 


is drawn perfectly pure, ſo that they have 
nothing to do but to carry it away and expoſe 
it to Sale. Such are the Riches of Copiaps, 
which notwithſtanding hardly affords a 
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and Roots to the ſcanty Number of its In- 
habitants. 

In moving South towards Coguimbo, you 
paſs through an hundred Leagues of the worſt 
Country in the World, without meeting with 
either Village or Town, Tree or Shrub, Ri- 
ver or Brook ; ſo that frequently the Cattle 
upon the Road periſh for Want of Refreſh- 
ment. In this Journey, however, you ſee 
many Mines of Copper and Tin; andin a 
Mountain on the South-eaſt there have been 
found very fine Turkey Stones; though, for 
Want of any Settlement near it, the farther 
Search of them has been abandoned. The 
Cold of this Country is ſcarce to be expreſſed : 
the Indians of Pery are frequently killed by 
It. | 

The River of Coguimbo gives Name to an 
agreeable Valley through which it rolls into 
the Sea, The Bay at the Mouth of it is a 
very fine one, and Ships lie there very ſafely 
as well as commodiouſly, though the Coaſt 
is rocky; but ſome Iſlands fo effectually keep 
off the Winds, that there is no ſort of Hazard 
in lying as cloſe to them as poſſible. The 
Town is commonly called Cagui mbo, but the 
Name of it is properly la Serena. It lies in 
the Lat. of 29 53“, and boaſts of one of the 
fineſt Situations in the Univerſe, The few 
Streets it has are ſtraight, and well laid out; 
there is a reaſonable Plenty of Water, tho' 
the River of Cogurmbo is generally fordable. 

R Every 
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Every Houſe has a large Garden filled with 
Oranges, Olives, c. An endleſs Verdure 
reigns here without Storms, without parch- 
ing Heat, or any Cold that is inconvenient, 
The Soil is fruitful, and all the Country a- 
bout it abounds with the Neceſſaries of Life, 
eſpecially Corn, Wine and Oil, exquiſite in 
their kind, and exceſſively cheap ; there is 
the fame Plenty of Cattle, tame and wild 
Fowl; and in the adjacent Valleys there is ſo 
- plentiful a Breed of Horfes, that one which 
would coſt thirty or forty Pounds in England, 
may be had here for half as many Shillings, 
After all this, the Town of Ja Serena is a 
very pitiful Place; there are indeed five cr 
ſix Convents, which make a tolerable Appear- 
ance, but except the Governor's, all the 
Houſes in the Town are mere Cabbins, and 
the People who inhabit them, are far enough 
from being at their Eaſe, I mean in the Spa- 
niſh Senſe of the Word, that is, they are not 
rich, There are no Mines of Gold in this 
Neighbourhood, and though there are many 
of Copper, yet they are little wronght. We 
muſt not however imagine that they are al- 
together deſtitute of rich Commodities, for, 
in the Winter Seaſon, when the Rains are 
violent, all the little Brooks bring down Gold, 
of which, if they had Hands enough, a great 
Profit might be made ; but as all the Inha- 
bitants do not exceed twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred Perſons at moſt, they do not get _ 
A * ; = 0 
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The Trade of this Place conſiſts in ſending 
four or five Ships yearly to Lima laden with 
Flower, Wine, and other Proviſions, in re- 
turn for which they receive all forts of Eu- 
A ropean Goods, which are tranſported from 
5 hence into other Parts of Chili. This Place 
= has been often plundered heretofore by our 
* Buccaneers. The Spaniards have now ſecu - 
d Wl red it effectually; they have render'd it ſo 
{0 poor, that it is not worth plundering, 
The next Port on this Coaſt of any Con- 
d, Wl ſequence is that of Valparayſo; it lies in 325 
3 15 of S. L. and is by much the moſt conſi- 
2 derable Haven in theſe Seas, being conſtantly 
ct Wl frequented by Veſſels from Callao and Pana- 
ar- na, which come hither to lade Corn: they 
the are of conſiderable Burthen; and therefore 
there is no doubt of meeting here with ex- 
gh WW perienced Pilots for any Part of the Coaſt, 
P4- il eſpecially to the Northward. The Harbour 
* is tolerably good, in the Summer Months 
this I eſpecially, but in the Winter it is inſecure, by 
any I reaſon of its lying open to the North Wind, 
which blows then with great Force, Some 
Pains has been taken to fortify this Place; 
and the White Caſtle, or Caſtillo Blanco, as 
the Spaniards call it, makes a formidable 
Appearance; but then there are rarely above 
two or three Guns in a Condition of firing, 
Beſides this, there is another Fort which co- 
vers the Road. The Port of Quintero, which 
lies about five Leagues to the North, and 
. R 2 is 
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is very near as good as this, has no Fortifi- 
cations at all. Ships ſometimes lie there for 
Conveniency till they can get a Lading from 
Valparayſo. This conſiſts chiefly in Corn, 
of which ſuch vaſt Quantities are ſent to 
Market, that the Magiſtrates have a diſcre- 
tionary Power of ordering as much as they 
think proper to be thrown into the Sea, that 
the Remainder may ſell the better ; and this 
they have ſometimes puſhed ſo far, as to de- 
ſtroy many thouſand Loads at once; which, 
conſidering the extraordinary Scarcity many 
Cities in the Spaniſb Dominions frequently 
experience, muſt be regarded as a very ſtrange 
Stroke of their Policy, much like that of 
their Lima Merchants, who ſo overlade their 
Veſſels with Corn, that they founder at Sea, 
At the Diſtance of 28 Leagues from Yal- 
parayſo to the South-eaſt, lies the great City 
of St. Jago, or rather, as I take it, the Cit 
of St. James the Great, whom the Spant- 
ards call San Fago; for St. James the Leſs, 
they call San Diego. This City, which is 
the Capital of Cbili, ſtands in 33 4o' S. L. 
at the Foot of the Mountains, having a very 
fine Plain before it, watered by no leſs than 
three Rivers, It is very regularly built, and 
makes a fine Shew, every Houſe having a 
Court before, and a Garden behind it. The 
whole City is ſo happily watered, that, by 
the Help of Canals, they not only ſupply 


their Gardens plentifully, but can alſo, when- 
ever 
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ever they think fit, turn a Stream of Water 
through each of the Streets, keeping them 
; thereby continually clean and cool, In the 
' Center of the Place there is a very fine Square. 
; The Eaſt Side of this is taken up by the Ca- 
e thedral and Archbiſhop's Palace, On the 
: North ſtands that of the Preſident, the Courts 
4 of Juſtice, and the Priſon, On the South' 


there is a Row of Piazzas, with very com- 
Is modious Shops under them ; and the Eaſt 
a Side is taken up by rich Merchants Houſes. 
, The Number of Inhabitants may be about 
y eight thouſand Whites, and between twenty 
ly and thirty thouſand Indians and Mulattos. 
ge In ſome Authors we have very pompous De- 
ſeriptions of this City, much ſurpaſſing any 
thing I have ſaid, or indeed can fay ; but the 
Miſchief of it is, that theſe are taken entire- 
ly from Report ; what I have ſet down is 
A an Eye-Witneſs, and a Perſon who is 
an Engineer by his Profeſſion, who owns, 
chat the City of Sr. Jago is pleaſant and pret- 
i ty; but as to Streets of Stone Buildings, he 
lays not a Word; nor ſhould I have copied 
him, if he had, ſince in a Country frequently 
ei) WW troubled with Earthquakes, and in a City 
twice ſubverted by them in fifty Years, Stone 
and Houſes would be far from delirable Habita- 
> © WM tions. In truth, they are no better than Lath 
and Plaiſter ; but the Plaiſter being extreme- 
ly white, and painted ſo as to reſemble Stone, 
Ply might poſſibly give Occaſion to this Report. 
R 3 | The 
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The Citizens of St. Jago are rich, and live 
much at their Eaſe, many of them retiring 
hither from Baldivia, the Conception, Val. 
parayſo, and other Places, when they have 
acquired Eſtates by Trade; and ſome again 
row very rich even here by being concerned 
in the Gold Mines at Tiltil, which are about 
half way between Sz, Fago and the Sea, and 
in ſeveral Layaderoes nearer the City, which 
are very rich, and in which they ſometimes 
find Pieces of Gold of an Ounce Weight, 
twenty-three Carrats fine. In the Moun- 
tains immediately behind the City, particu- 
larly in that called S. Chrifopher Lampan- 
quio, there have been within theſe thirty 
Years Mines of all forts of Metals diſcovered, 
cloſe together; vig. of Gold, Silver, Iron, 
Copper, Lead, and Tin; but, for Want of 
Hands, and becauſe they do not yield quite 
ſo great a Profit as ſome others, they are 
neglected. As for the Indians, they deal 
little in theſe Metals on their own Account; 
they content themſelves with raifing Corn, 
and feeding Cattle; and though they have 
Plenty of both, they are very far from being 
rich, ſince even in a Country where Money 
is ſo plenty, their Wheat, which'is very good, 
will not yield more than a Groat a Buſhel. 
We have now gone through the Province 
of Chili proper, and are next to enter that of 
the City of Imperial. The firſt Place we 


meet with of Conſequence is the Town and 
Port 
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port of Conception, which lies in 3642 


8. L. The Port is good, and the Town very 
neat, ſeated cloſe on the Side of the Bay, 
whence it makes a fine Shew, The Indians 
call this Place Penco, i. e. I have found Wa- 
ter. The Spaniards look upon this as a 
Place of great Conſideration, as indeed it is; 
and therefore his Catholick Majeſty allows 
three hundred and fifty thouſand Pieces of 
Eight per Annum for maintaining a Garriſon 
here of three thouſand five hundred Men : 
There are alſo ſome Fortifications and Forts 
on the Land-Side, in order to defend the 
Place againſt the Indians, but all miſerably 
out of Repair; and the major part of the 
Garriſon ſleep in the Governor's Pocket, that 
is to ſay, he keeps up fifteen hundred or two 
thouſand Men poorly clothed and fadly paid, 
putting the reſt of the King's Money into his 
own Coffers. Yet is this City of Conception 
a Biſhop's See, which was transferred thither 
when the Indians took and deſtroyed the 
City Imperial; and here likewiſe was the 
Royal Chancery, till out of mere Fear of the 
Indians, they thought fit to remove it to S.. 
Jago. The Force of the Town conſiſts in its 
Trade, for this keeping always a conſidera- 
ble Number of Ships in the Bay, the Indians 
are afraid of attempting any thing; and from 
a Confidence of this, the Spaniards live la- 
zily and without Care, though it is more 
| R 4 than 
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than probable that they may ſome time or 
other repent it. 

Before we leave this Place, it may not be 
improper to take Notice of a beneficial Trade 
carried on by the Inhabitants of the City of 
Conception with the Indians behind them, 
who, though they are not Subjects of the 
Crown of Spain, nor have ever negotiated a 
Peace with the Spaniards, yet trade with 
them, and this in a very particular Manner, 
| Theſe Indians are ſtyled Peulches, and inha- 
bit the Cordillera, or great Chain of Moun- 
tains at the Back of Chili, for a Space not 
certainly known, and who retain exactly the 
fame Manners and Cuſtoms they had before 
the Spaniards arrived here, When a Perſon 
goes to trade with them, he addreſſes him- 
ſelf to the Cacique or Chief, No ſooner this 
little Prince ſees a Stranger, than he cries out, 
What ! are you come ? The Spamard anſwers, 
Yes, I am come. The Cacique's next Quel- 
tion is, Well ! what have you brought me! 
The Merchant anſwers, A Preſent. To which 
the Prince replies, Then you are welcome. A 
Lodging is inſtantly provided him, near that 
of the Cacique's, whither all his Family go 
to vilit the Stranger, in hopes he will make 
them ſome Preſents. In the mean time a 
Horn is ſounded, to give Notice to the In- 
dians who are abroad, that a Merchant is ar- 
rived, Upon this they all run to the Place, 
where the Stranger exhibits his Treaſure, 

conſiſting 
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conſiſting of Knives, Sciſſars, Pins, Needles, 
Ribbands, ſmall Looking-glaſſes, &c. All 
theſe the Indians carry away without giving 
any thing for them, only a Price is ſettled; 
and thus the Merchant credits Folks he never 
ſaw, and whom, for ought he knows, he 
may never ſee again, After a certain Time 
is elapſed, the Horn, by the Direction of the 
Cacique, is ſounded a ſecond Time, when 
immediately the Savages return, and exactly 
perform their reſpective Promiſes. The Goods 
they deal in are Cattle, Skins of wild Beaſts, 
and ſome Gold; but this they bring only in 
very ſmall Quantities, knowing well how 
dear the Poſſeſſion of that Metal hath coſt 
their Neighbours and their Anceſtors, As 
for the other Indians, who were formerly 
ſubdued, and have now recovered their Free- 
dom, they have little or no Intercourſe with 
the Spaniards. . 

The Port of Baldivia, of which we are 
next to ſpeak, lies in 39 36“ 8. L. This 
Place is very advantageouſly ſituated, three 
Leagues within a ſpacious Bay, and is de- 
fended by four pretty ſtrong Caſtles, mount- 
ing in all above a hundred Braſs Guns, of a 
conſiderable Size. The Garriſon too is or 
ought to be very conſiderable, the King al- 
lowing yearly three hundred thouſand Pieces 
of Eight for their Pay, and for keeping the 
Fortifications in Repair. It is however v 
oddly compoſed, for all the Soldiers, and 
moſt 
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moſt of the Officers, are Criminals ſent hi. 
ther from Peru, as in other Places they are 
ſent to the Gallies. It is, it ſeems, a Maxim in 
the Spaniſh Government, ſeldom or never to 
puniſh any white Perſon with Death, but to 
content themſelves with placing them as they 
are here in a Frontier Garriſon. But what- 
ever the Officers and Soldiers may be, the 
Governor is always a Man of Quality, and 
one who pays pretty roundly for that Poſt, 
purely that he may have the Honour of pay- 
ing that large S:#uado above-mentioned, or 
elſe have a good Reaſon ſhewn why it is not 
paid. Some Perſons of good Intelligence 
ſay, that a very honeſt Viceroy of Peru con- 
tents himſelf with ſtopping only a Third, 
and that a Governor of a ſcrupulous Conſci- 
ence puts no more than a Fourth of what re- 
mains in his Pocket : Such honeſt People, 
however, do not come often to the Indies. 
This Place is not only threatened by domeſ- 
tick, but alſo by foreign Enemies ; and there 
have been Times, in which the Spantards 
equally dreaded the Indians and the Dutch. 
The latter, in 1643, actually made them- 
ſelves Maſters of the Place, and intended to 
have kept it, but that Famine and Sickneſs 
compelled them to retire, which gave the 
Spaniards an Opportunity of reſettling it. I 
muſt however take Notice, that the Viceroy 
of Peru acted upon this Occaſion like a true 
Spaniſh Governor; he delayed ſending Sup- 
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plies till the Place was taken; but being then 
apprehenſive he might be puniſhed for this 
ill Conduct, he aſſembled ſuch a Body of 
Troops, and made ſo much haſte to Baldi- 
via, that the Dutch were obliged to quit it 
in great Confuſion, being, as I ſaid, attacked 
before with Famine and Sickneſs, and left 
therein thirty Pieces of Cannon, and all their 
Baggage. The preſent Number of Inhabi- 


tants in this City may be about two thouſand, 


or rather more. Heretofore its Commerce 
was more conſiderable than at preſent, becauſe 
of ſeveral Gold Mines in its Neighbourhood, 
which are not wrought now; yet there are 
ſtill eight or ten Veſſels of between four and 
five hundred Tons each, which are employed 
in carrying on the Trade between this Port 
and Lima. The Cargoes they carry are 
Hides, Goat Skins tanned, a la Cordovan, 
Salt Meat, Corn, and ſome Gold: They 
bring back Chocolate, Spices, Sugars, and all 
Sorts of European Goods. 
| Farther to the South the Spaniards have a 
Garriſon of five hundred Men, at a Place 
called Aranca; as alſo a Settlement in the 
Iſle of Chiloe, which is a very pleaſant and 
fruitful Place, and the utmoſt Boundary of 
Chili, towards the South; conſequently we 
have fulfilled this Part of our Taſk, and are 
to ſpeak next of the inland Diſtrict. 
This Diſtrict is ſtyled Chicuito: it lies to 
the Eaſt of Chili, on the other Side of the 
Mountains, 
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Mountains, from the thirtieth to the thirty. 
eighth Degree of South Latitude, being in 
Length about two hundred Miles, its Breadth 
very uncertain, The whole Country is fa- 
mous for its prodigious Fertility, owing chief. 
ly to the numberleſs Rivulets of melted Snow, 
which run down from the Mountains which 
ſurround it. Its Products are Corn, Wine 
and Oil, of which the Plenty in Quantity, 
is not greater than the Excellence in Qua- 
lity. The Towns here are few, and not very 
. conſiderable : The Capital of the Province is 
the Town of Mendoza, ſeated at the Open- 
ing of the Mountains from St. Jago: In its 
Neighbourhood there are excellent Copper 
Mines, Str. Juan de la Frontera is now the 
moſt populous Place in the Country : it ſtands 
about ſixty Leagues North-eaſt from Str. Jago, 
and in the Mountains near it there are Silver 
Mines exceſſively rich. There is nothing 
farther remarkable in this Part of Chili, ex- 
cept what is common to the whole Audience, 
and that is, the being free from all venom- 
ous Creatures; for though there are in ſome 
Parts Toads, in others Serpents, and in many 
Places Spiders of an enormous Size, yet it is 
certain that none of theſe are poiſonous, no, 
not even the Scorpions, which are ſometimes 
found in the Graſs, but were never known 
todo any Miſchief, The Days in the Sum- 
mer are very ſhort in Chicuito, the high 
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Mountains intercepting the Light of the Sun 
within a few Hours after Noon. 


CHAP. XVL 
Of the Province of Tucuman, 


Thought it unneceſſary to go farther South 

in order to ſpeak of the Terra Magella- 
nica, becauſe, though the Spaniards claim 
it, they have no Settlement there; and I have 
faid enough in the firſt Book to prevent the 
Reader's being led into any Miſtakes about it. 
In quitting Chili therefore I proceed Eaſt- 
ward, in order to reach again the oppoſite 


Ocean, and fo to ſpeak of the Spaniſh Settle- 


ments to the South of Brazil, on the River 
of Plate, which falls into the North Sea, I 
could not do this without taking Notice of 
the large Country of Tucuman. 

It lies in the midſt, between Paraguay and 
Chili; nor is it eaſy to ſtate its Boundaries; 
however, we will do it in the beſt Manner 
we may. On the North there are none but 
barbarous Nations, the Names of which it 
would be needleſs to repeat. On the Eaſt 
lies Paraguay, and the River of Plate ; on 
the South the unknown Country called Ter- 
ra Magellanica ; on the Weſt, part of Chili, 
and part of Peru, Where it begins, we can- 
not ſay with any Certainty ; but the beſt 
Writers own it does not extend to above 37 

8. L. 
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S. L. As it lies for the moſt part in the temperate 
Zone, we need not ſay much of its Climate; 
only this is remarked, that ſo much of it as 
lies in the torrid Zone is exceedingly cold, 
which is occaſioned by the Height of the 
Mountains. Farther South there are vaſt 
Plains, and great Foreſts. When the Spani- 
ards invaded it, about the Year 1558, they 
found it very populous, but they found means 
to deſtroy an infinite number of People, tho' 
they did themſelves little Good. The Cities 
of St. Jago and St. Michael are now the moſt 
conſiderable of thoſe poſſeſſed by the Spani- 
ards in theſe Parts; but they owe any Do- 
minion they have over the Natives, rather to 
the Pains taken by their Prieſts, eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, - than to the Force of their 
Arms, or the Wiſdom of their Government. 
The principal Thing aimed at in ſettling 
Towns and Garriſons in this Country for the 
Space of three hundred Miles, is to ſecure a 
Communication between the Plantations on 
the North and South Seas; not but that there 
reſults ſome Benefit from the Trade carried 
on with the Indians, of which we ſhall ſay 
more hereafter, in diſcourſing of the Com- 
merce of Buenos Ayres. 
Since the Acceſſion of Philip V. to the 
Crown of Spain, the Miſſionaries in theſe 
Parts have had their Privileges much aug- 
mented, which has enabled them to make 


many thouſand Conyerts, and to extend their 
. own 
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own Power conſiderably, though perhaps 
they have not done much to increaſe that of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, for which they gene- 


rally make this Pretence, that whenever their 


Converts come to converſe with the Spani- 
ards, they begin to loſe their Reſpect for the 
Chriſtian Religion; which, if true, is ſurely 
a little extraordinary, and not much to the 
Honour of this Catholick Nation. | 


C HAP. XVII. 


Of the Spaniſh Settlements on the River of 
Plate, particularly Buenos Ayres, 


T is an old Obſervation, that Names are 
not always impoſed according to the Rea- 
ion of Things. The new World, of which 
we have been ſpeaking, did not receive that 
of Columbus, who diſcovered it, but was call- 
ed America from Americus Veſpuſius, who 
deſcribed it, or at leaſt firſt publiſhed his De- 
ſcriptions to the World. In like Manner the 
Spaniards call that great River which falls 
into the Ocean in 3 5 S. L. Rio de la Plata, 
though in truth it is the leaſt of three Rivers 
which compoſe that Stream, The firſt of 
theſe is the great River of Paraguay, which 
riſes in the Weſtern Part of Brazil, in the 


Latitude of 60, or thereabouts ; runnin 


Southward, it paſſes through the great Lake 
of Charafis; and about fifty Miles below the 


City 


bt 
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City of Aſſumption it joins the Rio de la Pla- 
74, in the Latitude of about 30% About 
fixty Miles lower, the great River Parana 
Joins them, and rolls in Conjunction towards 
the Sea, Beſides theſe there are many other 
leſſer Rivers, which concur in forming ſo 
vaſt, a Body of Water in ſo long a Courſe, 
ſuch as the Rio Vermejo, Rio Blanco, Rio 
' Salado, Ria Tercero, &c. . # 
The River of Plate receives its Name from 
the City of Ia Plata in the Audience of /os 
| Charcas, in the Neighbourhood of which it 
riſes, and runs two thouſand Miles before it 
falls into the Sea, below Buenos Ayres, its 
Mouth being little ſhort of ſixty Leagues 
broad, By the Help of this noble River, 
there is a quick and ſtraight Paſſage from Po- 
fofi to Buenos Ayres, and a good Road thither 
alſo by Land, though theſe Cities are diſtant 
five hundred League from each other, an im- 
menſe Tra& of Territory, all ſaid to be under 
the Dominion of the King of Spain. As it 
would take up much Room to deſcribe theſe 
inland Countries, and to mention the ſeveral 
Eſtabliſhments made by the Spaniards for 
the Sake of ſecuring a Communication be- 
tween the ſeveral Provinces of Peru, Los 
Charcas, Chili and Tucuman, with the City of 
Buenos Apres, I ſhall content myſelf with 
giving an Account of this laſt mentioned 
Place, which is, on many Accounts, one of 
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the moſt important Settlements which the 
Spaniards have in the Weſt Indies. 

The City of Buenos Ayres is ſeated on the 
South Side of the River of Plate, about ſixty 
Miles above the Mouth thereof, the oppoſite 
Shore of the River belonging to the Portu- 
gueze, It lies in 35* S. L. and is ſuppoſed to 
receive its Name from the Excellence of its 
Climate, which is indeed indiſputable, there 
being few Places on the Globe comparable 
therewith, in point of Pleaſantneſs of Situ- 
ation, or Fertility of Soil. The City is built 
on the Side of a Hill, at the Mouth of a 
little River which falls there into the Rio de 
la Plata. It conſiſts of about four thouſand 
Houſes (if Coreal, from whom we take this 
Particular, was not miſtaken in his Compu- 
tation) built for the moſt Part of Earth, tho' 
ſome Perſons of Diſtinction live in Brick 
Buildings, There is a Fort, and ſome other 
Fortifications, with a Garriſon, but, if we 
may truſt the Writer laſt mentioned, a Na- 
tive of Spain, zealouſly affected to his pre- 
ſent Catholick Majeſty, and who reſided in 
this Place fix Months, very ill provided, 

The Importance of Buenos Ayres conſiſts 
chiefly in its convenient Situation for Com- 
merce, indeed for ſuch a Commerce as no 
Port in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies can boaſt of 
the like. Hither come, even from the moſt 
diſtant Provinces in the Spani/h Empire, the 
moſt yaluable Commodities in order to be 
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exchanged for European Goods; ſuch ag 
Vigegnia Wooll from Peru, Copper from Co- 
qui mbo, Gold from Chili, and Silver from 
Potoſi. From the Towns of Corientes, and 
Paraguay, the former two hundred and fifty, 
the latter five hundred Leagues from Buenos 
Ayres, there are brought thither Tobacco ex- 
tremely valuable, Sugar, Cotton Thread, 
Yellow Wax, and Cotton Cloth, moſt of 
which is uſed at Buenos Ayres, and in its 
Neighbourhood, by the Slaves and other Do- 
© meſticks, being cheaper, and anſwering their 
Purpoſe full as well as either French or Dutch 
Linen. Theſe are the Merchandize of the 
Town of Corientes. As for the Trade of 
Paraguay, it conſiſts almoſt intirely in the 
Herb ſo called, which in theſe Countries is of 
prodigious Value. The Uſe made of it is to 
compoſe a certain Draught, Infuſion, or Tea, 
which recovers ſuch as work in the Mines 
from thoſe grievous Cholicks and intolerable 
Diſorders in the Stomach; cauſed by the Ex- 
halations in ſuch Places, The Herb of Pa- 
raguay is of two ſorts, Camini, and Yerva 
con palos, one eſteemed of twice the Value of 
the other ; but it is uſually mixed as Congo 
and Pekoe Tea with us. Thoſe who go 
to Paraguay to buy it, are obliged to ſtay 
two Years before they return, The firſt Crop 
being always beſpoke, and in a manner abſo- 
lutely diſpoſed of, ſo that theſe Traders muſt 
content themſelves with making the belt 
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Bargain they can for the next, in order to 
which, Preſents to the Governor, and many 
other Articles of that Sort are neceſſa y. The 
Amount of this Trade is at leaſt a Million 
of Pieces of Eight per Annum, all paid for 
in Goods, thoſe who have the Government 
of Paraguay ſuffering no Money to paſs there, 
Theſe Goods are Knives, Sciſſars, Ribbands, 
Taffaties, Silk Stockings, Engliſb Bays, Hats 
of all Sorts, and coarſe Cloth from Qyzto. 
All theſe Merchandizes are carried through 
this vaſt Extent of Country in little Waggons; 
though between Buenos Ayres and Corientes 
there are not leſs than fifteen or ſixteen great 
Rivers, in paſſing which the Cattle are made 
to ſwim, and the Goods are paſſed over on 
Floats made by taking the Waggons to 
pieces. 

The Merchants do not bring any more of 
theſe valuable Commodities to Buenos Ayres 
than are abſolutely neceſſary for the Supply 
of the Inhabitants, but ſend them to the 
Town of Santa Fe, in order to avoid double 
Carriage, and double Duties. Thence they 
tranſport the Herb of Paraguay to Potoſi, 
partly in Waggons, and partly on Mules : 
This they do at all times of the Year with 
_ Facility ; and though it be a Journey 
of five hundred Leagues, yet they common- 
ly perform it in a Month. They diſpoſe of 
the Herb of Paraguay for ready Money, and 
generally gain upon it Cent. per Cent. having 

2 ſometimes 
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ſometimes made three hundred per Cent. of 
the Goods by which they purchaſed it in Ex- 
change. The Journey to Chili is much more 
troubleſome, though not above fifty Leagues 
farther, becauſe the Paſſage through the Moun- 
tains, which divide that Country from the 
inland Parts of America, is paſſable only 
from December to March. As far as the 
Town of Mendoſa, which is three hundred 
Leagues from Buenos Ayres, the Goods are 
. carried in Waggons drawn by Oxen, thence 
they are tranſported on the Backs of Mules 
to St. Jago de Chili, The Paſs in the Moun- 
tains is about ſixty Leagues in Length, and 
takes up commonly ſix or ſeven Days. What 
makes it the more troubleſome, is the Ne- 
ceſſity which the Merchants find themſelves 
under of carrying Proviſions for themſelves, 
and Forage for their Mules, as well as their 
Goods; but from Sf. Jago td the Mines the 
Way is altogether eaſy and pleaſant. 

The Commerce between Buenos Ayres and 
Peru is chiefly for the Sale of Cattle, and of 
Mules; ſuch as are concerned in the former, 
go firſt to the Governor, and aſk his Leave 

to drive a Herd of Cattle into Peru, which is 
never refuſed, if the Petition be backed by a 
Preſent of ſome thouſand Pieces of Eight, 
The next thing to be done is taking thirty or 
forty thouſand wild Cows out of the King's 
Paſtures, which is performed by Perſons who 
apply themſelves to that Buſineſs for their 

Livelihood, 
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Livelihood, and who deliver theſe Creatures 
at about three Pieces of Eight per Head. At 
this Rate thirty thouſand Cattle may come to 
about a hundred thouſand Pieces of Eight, 
and at Market they fetch about two hundred 
and fifty thouſand. The Commerce in Mules 
is carried on in quite a different Manner, for 
the Merchants of Peru and Potofi ſend Fac- 
tors annually to Buenos Ayres for this Pur- 
poſe, The firſt Step with them is obtaining 
the Governor's Licence, by the Help of a 
very conſiderable Preſent. They next ad-- 
dreſs themſelves not only to the Inhabitants 
of Buenos Ayres, but to all ſuch as have 
Farms in the Neighbourhood, and enter into 
Agreements with each, ſpecifying the Times 
when, and the Number of Beaſts that ſhall 
be delivered to them. At the appointed Time 
they receive theſe Mules, and mark them 
with a hot Iron on the Shoulders, being 
thenceforward to be maintained at their 
Expence. Theſe Creatures coſt them be- 
tween two and three Pieces of Eight each, 
and are driven by pretty quick Journies to 
Salta, which is about two thirds of the Way 
to Potofi, There they winter, and are fatted 
with all imaginable Care, When they are 
in full Fleſh, they carry them to Potofi, where 
they are ſold for ſeven, eight or nine Pieces of 
Eight per Head ; but ſuch as are carried into 
Peru, or farther, fetch forty or fifty Pieces 
of Eight at leaſt, and ſometimes much more. 


> The 
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The Trade carried on between Buenos 
Ayres and Europe ought to be only by the 
Regiſter-Ships from Spain, and the Aſſiento 
Ship, ſent by the South-Sea Company from 
England; but beſides theſe they are ſaid to 
carry on a great contraband Commerce; in 
reſpect to which, as I have no authentick 
Memoirs, I do not think it proper for me to 
treat of it. When I ſay this, I would be 
underſtood only of the contraband Trade to 
Spain and England; for there is a third Sort 
of illicit Commerce to which I can very well 
ſpeak. This is carried on with the Portu- 
gueze, who, as I obſerved before, poſſeſs the 
oppoſite Shore of the Rio de la Plata. Thence 
they take Occaſion to {end from time to time 
little Veſſels laden not only with their own 
Commodities, but with ſuch as they receive 
from Europe; and this in Spite of all the 
Care the Spaniſh Governor can or at leaſt will 
take; for it is Intereſt governs every thing in 
the Indies: I with it was in my Power to 
fay that its Influence was felt only there. 

From this Account of Buenos Ayres it 
appears, how well Governor Pulleyn's Project 
lately publiſhed under the Title of, A Pro- 
poſal for humbling Spain, was grounded, and 
to what excellent Purpoſes it might be car- 
ried into Execution, By taking this Place 
alone, or even by making a good Settlement 
in its Neighbourhood, we ſhould have the 
Spaniards at our Mercy, 
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Of the Trade between Spain and the Weſt 


Indies, 


T has been always the ruling Maxim in 
the Spaniſh Councils to preſerve by all 
means poſſible the Commerce with the et 
Indies, not only to the Spaniſh Nation, but 
to the Crown of Spain. On this Principle 
they reſtrained, with great Punctuality, all 
Strangers from paſſing into their American 
Dominions ; and though there have been for- 
merly ſome Inſtances of Foreigners paſling 
through the Spaniſb Settlements, and even 
reſiding in them, yet they are ſo rare, and 
attended with ſuch extraordinary Circum- 
ſtances, that inſtead of admiring that ſuch 
things have happened, we ought rather to 
wonder that they have not happened more 
frequently, conſidering the ſtrong Paſſion that 
Strangers have always had for penetrating un- 
known Countries, eſpecially ſuch Countries 
as Mexico and Peru, rich in themſelves, and 
repreſented much richer than they were. It 
is true, that of late Vears the Spaniards have 
found themſelves in ſome manner obliged to 


relax in this Point, N during the long 
84 Controveriy 
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Controverſy about the Spaniſh Succeſſion, 
when they laboured uſhder a Neceſſity of be- 
ing protected by the French Fleets, But as 
ſoon as Philip V. was acknowledged by the 
Maritime Powers for King of Spain, they 
returned immediately to their old Notions, 
and Orders were diſpatched to the Veſt In- 
dies to compel the French, who were ſettled 
there, to return into Europe, and to break off 
all Commerce with them for the future, which 
in the South Seas at leaſt were punctually 


obeyed. Thus we ſee that the lawful Com- 


merce between Europe and Spaniſh America 
is intirely 'in the Hands of the Spaniards, and 
abſolutely ſubject to the Direction of the 
Crown. 

The Method in which this Trade is car- 
ried on 1s well enough known in general, but 
few enter far enough into its Particulars. In 
order to give as diſtin an Account of this 
Matter as poſſible, we ſhall ſpeak of the Gal- 
leons, the Flota, the Flotilla, Regiſter-Ships, 
and Guarda Coſtas ; and when we have done 
this, the Reader will perfectly comprehend the 
Myſtery of the Spaniſb Policy in this Point. 

A Galleon is, properly ſpeaking, a very 
large Man of War, of three or four Decks, 
built in a Manner now altogether out of Fa- 
ſhion, except in Spain; and the Reaſon why 
it is ſtill uſed there, is, that it affords a great 
deal of Room for Merchandize, with which 
the King's Ships are generally ſo much * 
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ed, as to be in no Condition of defending 
themſelves. That Fleet which we call the + 
Galleons, conſiſts of eight ſuch Men of War. 
Of theſe there are three very large ones, ſtyl- 
ed la Capitana, la Admirante, and I! Go- 


. verno; two others which are leſs, Ia Pata- 


cha, and la Margarita, each of fifty Guns 
and an Advice Frigate of forty. The Mer- 
chant-men which fail with this Fleet, and 
purchaſe their Licences at a very high Rate, 
are in Number from twelve to ſixteen, and 
in Burthen at leaſt a third Part bigger than is 
expreſſed in their reſpective Schedulas. Theſe 
Ships are intended to carry all that is neceſ- 
fary, either of Warlike Stores, or Merchan- 
dize for Peru: and this is the ſpecific Diffe- 
rence between this Fleet and the Flota, which 
is intended for Mexico, In Time of Peace, 
the Galleons fail regularly once a Year from 
Cadiz, at no ſet time, but according to the 
King's Pleaſure, and the Convenience of the 
Merchants, From Cadiz the Galleons ſteer 
directly for the Canaries, where, if the Flo- 
ta ſails with them, as it ſometimes does, they 
anchor together in the Haven of Gomera. 
Thence they bear away for the Antilles, and 
when they arrive at that Height, the Flota 
ſeparates, and the Galleons bear away for 
Carthagena. As ſoon as they double Cape 
de la Vela, and appear before the Mouth of 
Rio de la Hacha, Advice is ſent to all Parts, 
that every thing may be got ready for their 

Reception. 
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Reception. In the Harbour of Carthagena 
they remain a Month, and land there all the 
Goods deſigned for the Audience of the Ter. 
ra Firma. Then they ſail to Porto Belly, 
where they continue during the Fair, which 
laſts five or fix Weeks; and having landed 
the Merchandize intended for Peru, and re- 
ceived the Treaſure and rich Commodities 
ſent from thence on board, they ſail again to 
Carthagena, where they remain till they re- 
turn to Spain, which is uſually within the 
Space of two Years. When they have Or- 
ders to return, they ſail firſt to the Havana, 
and having there joined the Flota, and what 
other Ships are returning to Europe, they 
ſteer through the Gulph of Florida, and ſo 
to the Height of Carolina, where meeting 
with the Weſtern Winds, they ſhape their 
Courſe then for the Azores. They take in 
freſh Water and Proviſions at Tergera, and 
thence continue their Voyage to Cadix. 

The Flota conſiſts, as well as the Galleons, 
of a certain Number of Men of War, and of 
a certain Number of Merchants Ships. The 
former are ſeldom more than three, Ia Capi- 
tana, la Admirante, and la Patacha. The 
latter are uſually about fixteen, in Burthen 
between five hundred and a thouſand Tons. 
This Fleet fails about the Month of Auguſt, 
that by the Favour of the Winds which reign 
about November, they may the more eaſily 


purſue their Voyage to la Vera Cruz. In 
their 
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their Paſſage they call at Puerto Rico, to 
take in freſh Water and Proviſions, then 
paſs in Sight of Hiſpaniola, Jamaica, and 
Cuba ; and, according to the Seaſon of the 
Year, and the Nature of the Winds, paſs ei- 
ther by the Coaſt of Fucetan, or higher thro* 
the Gulph, to Ja Vera Cruz, which lies at 
the bottom of it. The Run of this Fleet, 
according to the Courſe we have mentioned, 
hath been thus computed, From Cad:z to 
the Canaries, two hundred and fifty Leagues 
in about ten Days; to the Antilles eight hun- 
dred Leagues in twenty Days; to the moſt 
Weſtern Point of the Iſle of Cuba, five hun- 
dred Leagues in twenty Days; to Vera Cruz, 
two hundred and ſixty Leagues in twelve 
Days, or thereabouts; in all eighteen hun- 
dred and ten Leagues in about ſixty- two Days. 
As the Flota is deſigned to furniſh not only 
Mexico, but the Philippine Iſlands alſo, as 
we have before remarked in ſpeaking of the 
Trade of Acapulco, with European Goods, 
they are obliged to remain there for a conſi- 
derable Space; and, when it is neceſſary, they 
winter in that Port. The Cargo with which 
they return, is not ſo rich as that of the Gal- 
leons; but ſome Writers ſay, that it increaſes 
annually in its Value, which muſt be owing 
to the Progreſs made in ſettling what the Spa- 

niards call the Kingdom of New Mexico. 
It is uſually in the Month of May that the 
Flota leaves La Vera Cruz, though ſome- 
times 


| 
| 
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times it is detained in that Harbour till Au. 
guſt, Then the Ships that compoſe it, fail for 
the Havana; for though the Galleons and 
the Flota ſeldom leave Sparn, yet they gene- 
rally return, together. As ſoon as they are 
ſafely arrived in the Havana, they detach a 
few of the lighteſt and cleaneſt Ships to Eu- 
rope, who, beſides Money and Merchandize, 
carry alſo an exact Account of the Contents 
both of the Galleons and Flota. Theſe Ships 
are called by the Spaniards, with Propriety 


enough, the Flotilla, i. e. the Little Fleet, 


The principal Reaſon of ſending them in this 
Manner into Spain, is to give the Court of 
Madrid an Opportunity of judging what 
Convoy may be neceſſary, in caſe of any Al- 
teration of Affairs, to be ſent to eſcort the 
Grand Fleet, as alſo to regulate the Indulto 
which may be levied on the Merchants in 
proportion to their Intereſt in the Galleons 
and Flota, But the Reader may poſſibly in- 
cline to enquire what obliges this great Fleet 
to remain ſo long at the Havana? to which 
two Cauſes may be aſſigned, viz. waiting for 
a Wind, or for the Regiſter-Ships which 
they are to convoy home, 

A Regiſter - Ship is ſo called, from its 
being regiſtered with all the Effects em- 
barked in Spain, in the Books kept for 
that Purpoſe in the Chamber of Seville. As 
this general Account will not probably appear 
ſatisfactory, I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the 
Matter more fully. A Company of _ 

Chants 
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chants having, as they conceive, juſt Grounds 
to imagine that European Goods are greatly 
wanted at ſome particular Ports in the Veſ 
Ingies, they draw up a Memorial or Petition, 
containing theſe Reaſons in the cleareſt and 
conciſeſt Terms, and lay it before the Coun- 
cil of the Indies. The Prayer of this Petition 
is, That they may have Leave to ſend a Ship 
of three hundred Tons Burthen, or under, to 
the Port they mention, When Leave is ob- 
tained, they pay a certain Sum to the Crown, 
which is generally between thirty and fifty 
thouſand Pieces of Eight, beſides Preſents, 
and thoſe no ſmall ones, to the King's Offi- 
cers, from the greateſt to the leaſt. That 
this however may not induce any Suſpicion of 
Fraud, they regiſter their Ship and Cargo, 
that it may appear conſiſtent with their Peti- 
tion and Licence, and yet (ſuch a Fatality 
there attends on all Cuſtom-houſe Cautions) 
this Ship of under three hundred Tons gene- 
rally carries upwards of fix hundred Ton of 
Goods, and affords Accommodation for Paſ- 
ſengers beſides. Copies from the Regiſter are 
tranſmitted to the Governor and Royal Of- 
ficers at the Port, to which the Regiſter- Shi 
is bound; and ſuch is their Diligence, lach 
their Integrity, that when the Ship comes 
to an Anchor in the Port, they make a very 
narrow Enquiry, and yet there is ſeldom or 
never any Fraud diſcovered, but, on the 
contrary, this Ship of ſix or ſeven hundred 
Ton 
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Ton returns into Europe with an authentick 
Certificate from all the King of Spain's Offi- 
cers, that ſhe does not carry quite three hun- 
dred, together with a Bill of Lading in the 
fame Strain of Computation, By theſe Re- 
giſter- Ships there is ſometimes a Gain of two, 
or three hundred per Cent. which enables the 
Owners to pay ſo bountifully for cheating the 
King, having firſt got the Money by robbing 
his Subjects. 
- Theſe Regiſter-Ships go to Buenos Ayres, 
St. Martha, Porto Cavallo, and other Places, 
to which neither the Galleons nor Flota 
come ; yet, generally ſpeaking, they return 
with thoſe Fleets, as they ſometimes go out 
with them, and ſo leave them in a certain 
Latitude, The Spaniſh Grandees often inte- 
reſt themſelves in procuring ſuch Licences; 
and ſome People do not ſtick to ſay that they 
find their Account in it, What ſurprizes me 
more, is the bold Declaration of a certain 
French Writer, that our Aſſiento Company 
enter'd readily into theſe Spar:/þ Cuſtoms, 
and even out-did the Spaniards themſelves in 
a Craft which they had both ſtudied and 
practiſed for many Years, and by making ex- 
traordinary Preſents to Governors, Com- 
ptrollers, Inſpectors, and other Spaniſh Offi- 
cers, they amply rewarded them for the Juſ- 
tice they did their Maſter, and the Kindneſs 
| ſhewn by them to Strangers; which no doubt 


were equally great, The Profits accruing by 
this 
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this Sort of Commerce making thoſe concern- 
ed therein extravagantly rich in a ſhort Space 
of Time, the Engliſh and Dutch in the Weſt 
Indies, who are known to be a ſort of People 
quick in their Tempers, and not over nice in 
point of Manners, have always had a ſtrong 
Defire to be dealing this Way without the 
Ceremony of a Licence ; and for many Years 
they ſucceeded to their Wiſh, partly by the 
Connivance of Spaniſh Governors, and part- 
ly by employing Force. At length this Evil 
grew ſo flagrant, that the Court of Spain de- 
termin'd to put an End to it, and, in order 
thereto, ſent new Governors into America, 
with very preciſe Orders on this Head, de- 
claring at the ſame time, that they ſhould be 
carried fully into Execution. ö 
Theſe Inſtructions gave Riſe to the Guarda 
Coſtas, or Guard-Ships, which have ſince 
made ſo much Noiſe in the World, and of 
which I think it neceſſary to ſpeak more par- 
ticularly. It cannot be denied that there was 
originally good Grounds for equipping them, 
ſince the Engliſb in ſome meaſure, and the 
Dutch more openly, began to carry on an 


illicit Trade by Force. The Dutch Veſſels 


were from twenty to thirty-ſix Guns, and 
therefore valued nothing the Governor of 
Carthagena could do, to prevent their tra- 
ding on his Coaſt; but when the Guard- 
Ships were ſtationed here, they for ſome time 
put an End to the Evil; for, falling in 2 

| ome 
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ſome of theſe Interlopers, they ſunk one, and 
took two, the Cargoes of which were worth 
upwards of a hundred thoufand Pounds ; nay 
finding on board them ſixteen Spaniſh Mer- 
chants, who on a fignal given were come off 
to trade, they hanged them all without Mer- 
cy. So far all was right, for, without que- 
ſtion, theſe Smuglers not only prejudiced the 
King of Spain, but even the fair Traders of 
their own Nations, by the clandeſtine Com- 
merce they carried on, as the Reader will ea- 
ſily apprehend, after peruſing our next Chap- 
ter. The Captains of theſe Guard-Ships 
however ſoon altered their Conduct, and in- 
ſtead of taking contraband Traders, infeſted 
the Engliſh Commerce, and took without 
Diſtinction all they were able, at firſt under 
very frivolous Pretences, and at laſt without 
any Pretence at all. As the Governors reap- 
ed a conſiderable Profit from the Prizes theſe 
Privateers, or rather Pirates, brought into 
their Ports, they were ready to ſend deceitful 
Accounts to the Court of Madrid, which 
produced that Spirit of Obſtinacy, whereby 
they drew on themſelves the preſent War, 
which, as it is certainly juſt and neceſſary, 
will, I doubt not, end ſucceſsfully and glo- 
riouſly in Reſpe& to the Adminiſtration by 
whom it is conducted, as well as the Admi- 
rals and other Officers who have the Honour 
to command His Majeſty's Forces and Pleets. 


Whenever this ſhall happen, theſe _ 
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Ships muſt be put under new Regulation, 


and all Captures examined by a mixed Tri- 
 *bonal' of Engliſs as well as Spaniſh Judges ; 
and if im ſpite of all Expedients this haughty 
and ill judging Nation, who have often in- 
trigued themſelves into ill Circumſtances, and 
fought away fine Provinces, which they 
might have kept by doing Juſtice, ſhould be 


mad enough to provoke us again, there will 
need nothing but ſehding an Admiral of the 


Name of Y ERNON, into the V In- 


dies, to bring them to their Wits, The Lec- 
tures he has read at Porto Bello, and Car- 
thagena, have, I dare ſay, made ſuch deep 
Impreſſions on their Memories, that, as in a 
Century they will ſcarce be able to repair 
the Ruins he has left, ſo in leſs Time they 
will hardly forget, that the ſame Nation pro- 
duced VERNON: and BLAKE; and 
may poſſibly chaſtiſe' them by a third Com- 
mander of equal Valour, and leſs Clemency. 
hut I forbear inſulting a beaten, though 
boaſting Enemy, and return from their pi- 
ratical Guarda Coftas, to ſpeak of their ſink- 
ing Trade, and to ſhew how it comes to 
paſs, that with the richeſt Territories the 
Spaniſh Monarch is one of the pooreſt, as 
well as proudeft Princes in Chriſtendom. . A 
—_— I ſhall not find it difficult to ex- 
plain, | 

Previous to this, it will be neceſſary to 
give the Reader a ſhort View of the true 
A T | Value 
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Value of the Money and Effects annually re- 
turned to Spain from her American Domi- 
nions. That this cannot be done exactly, the 
judicious Reader will eaſily believe; but that 

it may be gueſſed nearly, he may without 
Trouble apprehend, eſpecially when we tell 
him, that the Computation which follows, MW | 
was found among the Papers of a French Mi- 
niſter, who had the Superintendency of the 
French Commerce to the South Seas during MW F 
the War, N 


He ſtates the Account thus: 


| Pieces of Eight WM In 

| | In Gold, of which the Galleons 

| bring home between two and | 
three Millions, and the Flota, ( 00, 000 1, 
generally, about one. 

In Silver, by the Galleons, from 
eighteen to twenty Millions, 
by the Flota, from ten to 

twelve. 

In precious Stones. By the Gal- 
leons in Pearls two hundred 
thouſand; in Emeralds, three 
hundred thouſand; in Bezo- 
ars, Turkoiſes, Amathiſts, Cc. v 600,000 
thirty thouſand; and of late, 2 
by the Flota, ſome Turkoi- 

| ſes which may render the A- 

mount of this Article, 3 
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In Vigognia Wooll, by the Gal- 


Flota none. 
Quinquina, by the Galleons, | 
twenty thouſand ; by the F 0 40, ooo 
ll ta as much, 


's, In Raw Hides, by the Galleons, 
li- ſeventy thouſand, by the 140, ooo 
he Flota as much. 
ns WW By Hides from Buenos res | in 
a Regiſter-Ship. | * 
In Logwood, by the Galleons, 
ſixty thouſand, by the Flota 60, ooo 
none. 
ight In Cochineal by the Flota and 
Regiſter-Ships. 1 
doo ln Indigo about 200, ooo 
In Sugars, Tobacco, and other 
Drugs, about ; 9 
000 38,290,000 


CHzT IL 


Of the Means by which Spain is drained of 
the Effects brought from the Indies. 
,000 
HERE is nothing more common than 
to hear Spain compared to a Sieve, 
which, whatever it receives, is never the fuller. 
How common ſoever the Compariſon may 


In * 


leons, fifty thouſand, by the 50,000 
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be, moſt certainly it is a very true one; but 

the Means by which all this immenſe Wealth, 
or at leaſt the far greateſt Part of it is drawn 
from the Spaniards, and conveyed to other 
Nations, and in what Proportions, is neither | 
ſo well, nor ſo generally underſtood. To 
account for this ſhall be our preſent Taſk ; : 
not that we have much Hopes of. doing it 
exactly, but that we are deſirous to provoke ] 
ſome better Pen to ſupply our Omiſſions; c 
and, by ſtriking the Outlines for the preſent, \ 
afford the World ſuch a Likeneſs, as may in- I 
l 
fe 


vite an abler and better inſtructed Painter to 

| finiſh the Piece. Beſides, what we have to 
| ſay of Spain, may poſſibly ſuit ſome other MW n 
Nation ; and there is a great Pleaſure in fta- M 
ting to the Publick intricate and important MW h. 
Truths in ſuch a Light, as may render them h: 
| bearable, This is an Age in which Flattery tie 
| and Calumny ſo much abound, that few by 
Writers know how to mention our own Af- 
fairs in Ferms acceptable to all Parties. But, 
with reſpe& to the Spaniards, we may cer- 
| tainly ſay what we pleaſe, and be ſure of an 

| attentive Hearing, | 

If after the Diſcovery of the new World, 
as the Spaniards juſtly enough called it, the 
Government had encouraged Trade or Manu- 
facturies, there is great Probability that the 
ſupreme Direction of the Affairs of Europe 
would have fallen into the Hands of the Ca- 
© tholick Kings. F * if all the Subjects of 
Spain, 
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Spain, without Reſtraint, had traded to theſe 


could: have withſtood : Or, ſuppoſing the 
Trade had been reſtrained as it is at preſent, 
yet, if Manufactures had been encouraged, , ſo 
as that the greateſt Part of the Trade of the 
Weſt Indies had been driven without having 
Recourſe to Foreigners, ſuch prodigious Sums 
of Money muſt have reſted in Spain, as 
would have enabled its Monarchs to have given 
Law to all their Neighbours. But, by neg- 
lecting theſe obvious, and yet certain Rules 
for eſtabliſhing ſolid and extenſive at leaſt, if 
not univerſal Dominion, her Kings had Re- 
courſe to thoſe Refinements in Policy, which, 
however excellent they may ſeem in Theory, 
have never yet been found to anſwer in Prac- 
tice. They were for fixing their Commerce 
by Conſtraint, and for eſtabliſhing Power by 
the Sword ; the firſt, Experience has ſhewn 
to be impracticable, and the latter, perhaps, 
was the only Method whereby they could 
have miſſed that End they uſed it to obtain, 
In ſhort, by repeated Endeavours to ſecure 
the Wealth of the Indies to Spain abſolute- 
ly, they ſcattered it throughout Europe, and, 
by openly graſping at univerſal Monarchy, 
they alarmed thoſe they might have ſubdued ; 
ſo that in Proceſs of time, ſome of thoſe they 
intended for Slaves, became their Equals and 
Allies, and ſome their Maſters, 

"A Yet 


far diſtant Regions, this muſt have created 
ſuch a maritime Force, as no other Nation. 


| 
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Yet the Princes that took theſe Steps were 
not either raſh and haſty, or voluptuous and 
profuſe, but, on the contrary, were eſteemed 
by all the World the wiſeſt Monarchs of 
their reſpective Times, and, in many Things 
deſerved to be ſo eſteemed. They erred, not 
through Want of Capacity, or Want of Ap- 
plication, as their Succeſſors did, but for want 
of conſidering Things in a right Light, oc- 
caſioned purely by their fixing their Eyes on 


that dazling Meteor, univerſal Empire. Fer- 


dinand the Catholick, in whoſe Reign Co- 
lumbus diſcovered Americs. was a Prince in 
the Flower of his Age, too wiſe for all he 
had to deal with ; and, in the Decline of his 
Age, he proved too wiſe for himſelf, Liv- 
ing, he by his Arts deſtroyed his Neigh- 
bours; and, if the beſt Hiſtorians may be 
believed, his Death was the Conſequence of 
his own Arts. Inſtead of confiding in Co- 
lumbus, who, of all Men living, beſt deſerved 
his Confidence, he, by an unaccountable 
Stroke of Policy, inclined to truſt any other 
Man in the Management of the new found 
World, merely becauſe Columbus found it. 
We have ſhewn in the firſt Book how by 
theſe Projects he broke that worthy Admiral's 
Heart, and prejudiced his own Affairs. Charles 
the V, who ſucceeded him, minded little 
any of the Spaniſh Concerns, farther than he 
could render them ſubſervient to his other 


Views; of which there cannot be-a ſtronger 
Inſtance, 
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Inſtance, than his granting a whole Province 
in South America to the Citizens of Augs- 
burgh in Germany. Philip II. was ſo much 
taken up in endeavouring to reduce the Ne- 
therlands, inſlave Italy, conquer England, 
over-run France, and in annexing Portugal 
to his Dominions, that he never conſidered 
his Subjects in the Spaniſh America farther, 


than as they enabled him by Supplies of Mo- 


ney to carry on theſe his vaſt Deſigns. 
From what has been ſaid it is evident, that 
however wiſe, however penetrating theſe 


Princes might be, they certainly overſhot 


themſelves in their Schemes concerning the 
Weſtern Indies. Inſtead of looking upon it 
as an Eſtate, they ſeem'd to think it only a 
Farm, of which they were to make preſent- 
ly the moſt they could, In doing this, it muſt 
be owned, they acted with Skill and Vigour, 
for they drew immenſe Sums from thence, 
which they waſted in Europe to diſturb others, 
and in the End to deſtroy their own State, 
Mr. Lewis Roberts, Author of the Map of 
Commerce, an excellent Book for the Time 
in which it was written, tells us, that it a 
peared by the Records in the Cuſtom-houſe 
of Seville, that in the Space of ſeventy- four 
Vears, computing backwards from the Time 
in which he wrote, the Kings of Spain had 
drawn into that Country from America, two 
hundred and fixty Millions of Gold, which 
make about ninety-one Millions. Sterling. He 
T 4 allo 
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alſo obſerves, that this very Prince, Philip II. 
of whom we have been ſpeaking, ſpent more 
in his Reign than all his Predeceſſors in the 
whole of their reſpective Reigns; tho' no leſs 
than 62 Kings had reigned before him. Yet 
this cunning, this ambitious Monarch left his 
Subjects in a Manner quite exhauſted, and, 
by eſtabliſhing a moſt pernicious Syſtem of 
Politicks, left the total Ruining of 'his Do- 
minions by Way of Legacy to his Succeſſors, 
a Point which with wonderful Obſtinacy 
they have purſued ever ſince. 

All who are in any degree acquainted with 
the Hiſtory of Europe know, that for a long 
Courſe of Vears Spain maintained Wars in 
Flanders, Germany, Italy, and ſometimes in 
Treland, which created a prodigious Expence 
of Treaſure and of Troops; neither of which, 
from the Neath of Charles V. they were in 
any Condition to ſpare. As Families were 
reduced by the Expence of ſerving in the 
Army, they were inclined to ſeek new For- 
tunes in the Weſt Indies : and thus Numbers 
went oyer thither, not to cultivate the Coun- 
try, or to improve Trade, but to ſtrip and 
plunder thoſe who were there before them. 
Other great Families again concurred with 
the Meaſures of the Crown, in hopes of Vice- 
royalties, and other valuable Offices in its 
Conqueſts: but if ever their Schemes were 
beneficial to their Families, which may ad- 
mit of Doubt, certain it is that they oaks 
| | | ute 
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buted more and more to the Ruin of the 
Spaniſh Nation. For, though his Catholick 
Majeſty once poſſeſſed Naples, Sicily, Sardi- 
nia, Milan, with other Territories in Italy, 
beſides all the Low Countries, and ſome other 
Provinces which are now loſt ; yet, for want 
of attending to Commerce, and by having 
no ſort of Oeconomy, all this turned to his 
Prejudice ; and it plainly appeared towards 
the Cloſe of the laſt Century, that with all 
their boaſted Sagacity and Firmneſs, the Spa- 
niards had ruined themſelves by acquiring too 
great Power, and rendered themſelves Beg- 
gars by miſuſing their immenſe Riches, 
With ſwelling Titles and wide Dominions, 
they were deſpicably weak, and ſcarce any 
but Copper Money was to be ſeen in a Coun- 


try, which received above twenty Millions 


annually from its Plantations, 

Before I quit, this Topick, I muſt take 
Notice of another Thing, which is certainly 
very extraordinary. This wrong Turn in the 
Spaniſh Policy had a wonderful Effect; it 
made all the Enemies of that Nation rich, 
and all its Friends poor. Every body knows 
that the United Provinces not only made them- 
ſelves free and independent, but rich and 
powerful alſo, by their long War with Spain. 
Our Maritime Power was owing to the ſame 
Cauſe. If Philip II. had not diſturbed Queen 
El:zabeth, our Fleet might have been as in- 
conſiderable: at the Cloſe of her Reign as it 


Was 
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was at the Beginning, when we were peſter- 
ed with Pirates even in the narrow Seas. Our 
Plantations abroad were in a great meaſure 
owing to Expeditions againſt the Spamard. 
Our ManufaQtures at home were the Conſe- 
| quence of affording Refuge to the King of 
Spain's Proteſtant Subjects. When Queen 
Elizabeth's Succeſſor cloſed with Spain, he 
ſuffered by it, while France, the only Coun- 
try then at War with Spain, was a Gainer, 
I fay nothing of Cromuells Breach with 
Spain, and the Advantages he drew from it, 
becauſe the World ſeems well enough appri- 
zed of all I could ſay on that Subject already; 
but I cannot help obſerving, that both the 
Dutch and We were at vaſt Expences after 
the Reſtoration, to preſerve the Spaniſh Flan- 
ders, while the Spaniards themſelves were 
inactive, and left all to be done by their Allies. 
As ſoon as the Tables were turned, by the 
Acceſſion of King Philip V. the French be- 
came great Loſers by ſiding with this Nation, 
though they had always got by fighting a- 
gainſt them, inſomuch that all the true Pa- 
triots in France complained, that while Lewis 
the Fourteenth ſhewed himſelf an excellent 
Parent in his Family, he diſcharg'd but in- 
differently his Truſt, as the Father of his 
People. But to what End ſhould I look a- 
broad, when it is plain from our own Situ- 
ation, that- we were never Friends with her, 


but at our Coſt, and never Foes but at her's. 
By 
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By! ſo long a Series of Miſmanagement the 
Spaniards have brought their Affairs into ſo 
wretched a Situation, that they neither have, 
nor can have any very great Benefit from 
their vaſt Dominions in America. They are 
ſaid to be Stewards for the reſt of Europe; 
their Galleons bring the Silver into Spain, 
but neither Wiſdom nor Power can keep it 
there; it runs out as faſt as it comes in, nay, 
and faſter; inſomuch that the little Canton of 
Bern is really richer, and has more Credit, 
than the King of Spain, notwithſtanding his 
Indies. At firſt Sight this ſeems to be ſtrange 
and incredible ; but when we come to exa- 
mine it, the Myſtery is by no means impe- 
netrable. The Silver and rich Commodities 
which come from the Indies come not for 
nothing (the King's Duties excepted) and 
very little of the Goods or Manufactures for 
which they come, belong to the Subjects of 
the Crown of Spain, It is evident, there- 
fore, that the Spaniſh Merchants are but Fa- 
ors, and that the greateſt Part of the Re- 
turns from the Weſt Indies belong to thoſe 
for whom they negotiate, Let us next en- 
quire who they are, and what their Shares 
may be. 

The. Goods and Manufactures uſually ſent 
to the Provinces of the Spaniſh America, are 
Gold and Silver Stuffs, Silks of all Sorts, as 
well Stockings and Gloves, as Piece Goods ; 
Woollen Manufactures of all Kinds, Linens, 

Laces 
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Laces and Thread, Hats, and all other Ma- 
nufactures of Felt; Spices, Drugs, Colours 
for Painters, Materials for Dying ; all Sorts 
of Perfumes, Green and White Wax, Ha- 
berdaſhers Ware, Toys of all Kinds, Copper, 
Braſs, and Iron Goods, Ruſſia and other Kinds 
of dreſſed Leather; Paper for Writing, Print- 
ing, and Packing; Playing Cards, Maſts, Rig- 
ging, Pitch, Tar, Cordage, &c. Pipe Staves, 
Veſſels for Wine, Oil, and other Liquors; and 
almoſt all Sorts of Domeſtick Utenſils; with 
various Kinds of Proviſion. Beſides, the 
Spaniſh Settlements muſt be ſupplied with 
Negroes, which is a prodigious Article. Our 
South Sea Company ſtipulated to furniſh at 
leaſt four thouſand eight hundred every Year, 
It is plain that of all theſe Articles the Spa- 
mards themſelves can furniſh little or nothing, 
It is true, they may ſend Wines, Oils, Olives, 
and ſome ſort of Sweetmeats, which are liked 
in the Indies; but then the Value of theſe 
Commodities is inconſiderable, when com- 
pared with the reſt of the Cargoes which wy 

ſend out. The prime Coſt of theſe G 
amounts to a vaſt Sum, and the Profits upon 
them to a greater, The very Probity of the 
Spaniſh Merchants is deſtructive to their 
Country ; for, as they are never known to 
betray their Truſt, conſequently the Foreign- 
ers who make uſe of their Names to cover 
their Commerce in the Indies, reap the 
intire Advantage of the high Price at — 
| ; elr 
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their Goods fell. All then that reſts in Spain 
is the Silver and Gold on the King's Account, 
the Profit upon ſuch Goods as were actually 
ſent by Spaniſh Merchants, and the Cam- 
miſſions which Speni/h Factors receive; all 
beſides is preſently drawn away. | 

The French, Engliſh, Dutch, and ſome 
other Nations in the North, ſupply the Spa- 
niards with the neceſſary Afſortments for 
their Weſt India Cargoes: we ſhall ſay ſome- 
thing of what is furniſhed by each. The 
French, ſince the Succeſſion of King Philip, 
have a very large Share in this Commerce, 
ſupplying all forts of Gold and Silver Stuffs, 
rich Silks, Velvets, flower'd and plain; Hats, 
Silk and Worſted Stockings, Slight, Woollen 
Stuffs of the Fabrick of Amiens and Reims; 
but chiefly of Lile and Arras; vaſt Quan- 
tities of Linen, Paper, Cards, Toys, and 
many other Things. It is impoſſible to gueſs 
nearly at the Value of what they furniſh ; 
but we may form ſome ſort of Idea of it, 
from the Article of Linens, which a Perſon, 
well acquainted with their Trade, computed 
at three hundred thouſand Pounds Sterling 
at leaſt, During the laſt general War, al- 
moſt the Whole of this Commerce was in 
the Hands of the French, which in a. great 
meaſure enabled them to ſupport it, They 
managed it however very injudiciouſly, glut- 
ting the Markets with European Commodi- 
ties to ſuch a Degree, that for three or four 
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Years before the Peace they were Loſers, Ex- 
perience, however, has made them wiſer 
ſince; and if we eſtimate their Gains at three 
Millions, it cannot be thought too much. 
The Dutch, for about twenty Years be- 
fore the breaking out of the laſt War, mana- 


ged the beſt Part of the Spaniſh Trade, that 


is to ſay, they ſupplied alone what is now 


furniſhed both by them and the French. They 


have ſtill, however, at leaſt as great a Share 
as any other Nation, and ſome think a better. 
The Commodities they ſend are Spices, ſuch 
as Nutmegs, - Cloves, and eſpecially Cinna- 
mon, of which vaſt Quantities are uſed in 
making Chocolate in America, - Linens: of 
all Sorts, Callicoes, Ribbands, Silk Twiſt, 
Cloths, Serges, Camblets, Shalloons, Slight 
Silks, German Toys, Hemp, Tar, - Pitch, 
Copper, and Iron Ware, dried Fiſh, &c. 
Linen and Woollen, however, are the two 
great Articles, the latter eſpecially, contrary 
to the common Opinion, at leaſt in this 
Country, where it is ſuppoſed, that our moſt 
formidable Enemies in this Trade are the 
French. It is, however, a thing pretty cer- 
tain, that our Goods are ſuperior in Value to 
the Dutch Manufactures ; but the Traders of 
this Country afford better Pennyworths, and 
have beſides an Art of ſcruing themſelves in- 
to the Confidence of the Spaniards, beyond 
what other People can pretend to, inſomuch, 


that ſince the Peace of Utrecht, they have in 
| ſome 
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ſome meaſure beat out the French even in 
Gold and Silver Lace; though theſe have al- 
ways been eſteemed the prime French Manu- 
factures. On the whole, the beſt Judges are 
of Opinion, that the Dutch draw annuall 
out of the Effects imported from the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, at leaſt five Millions of Pieces of 
Eight; and when. Spain is at War with us, 
much more. 

The Goods ſupplied by the Engliſh are 
Pepper, all forts of Woollen Goods, eſpeci- 
ally Bays, Perpetuanas, Flannels, Cc. Hats 
of all Sorts, fine and coarſe, Silk and Wor- 
ſted Stockings, ſeveral. Sorts of rich Silks ; 
Copper, Braſs, and Iron Ware ; Toys, Clocks, 
Watches in vaſt Quantities, dried Fiſh, Salt 
Provifions from Ireland ; with other leſs con- 
ſiderable Articles, which, taken altogether, 
amount to a vaſt Sum, beſides what was an- 
nually ſent directly to the 1ndzes in the South 
Sea Ship, and the Negroe Trade, which is of 


mighty Conſequence, To balance this, it 


muſt be allowed that we took a large Quantity 
of their Produce; yet the Balance in our 
Favour is generally eſteemed to have been 
between four and five Millions. Add to 
this, what the Spaniards receive from other 
Parts of Europe ; and it may well be reckon- 
ed at two Millions more : ſo that in the 
whole not leſs than fifteen Millions in every 
ſuch Cargo from America may be reckon- 
ed to belong to Strangers, on account of their 

| ; Intereſt 
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Intereſt in the Goods exported thither. But, 
beſides all this, we muſt conſider that Spain 
itſelf hath great Wants, much beyond what 
its native Commodities will purchaſe; and 
theſe muſt of conſequence create farther De- 
mands on the Effects brought from the Ve 
Indies: ſo that on the whole there are good 
Grounds to ſuppoſe that between twenty and 
twenty-five Millions are conſtantly taken ei- 
ther in Money or Effects, out of what the 
Spaniards receive, which clearly explains the 
Intereſt that other Nations have in preſervin 
to her all that ſhe poſſeſſes in the new World 
As long as the Court of Spain perſiſts in 
this Kind of Policy, her Affairs muſt grow 
worſe and worſe; and while ſhe vainly fan- 
cies that ſhe aggrandizes herſelf by diſturbing 


the Peace of Europe, ſhe will abſolutely beg- 


gar her Subjects, and, in the Courſe of a few 
Years, will be obliged to abandon, through 
Poverty, the Places ſhe undoes herſelf to con- 
quer. We may poſſibly be miſtaken in the 
foregoing Computations; but, if we are, it 
is very probably on the Right Side; but ſup- 
poſe it otherwiſe; ſuppoſe that 15 Millions 


of Pieces of Eight reſt in that Country after 
all Accounts are balanced. Out of theſe, the 


Civil and Military V of the Govern- 
ment are to be paid, large Sums to be ſent 
Dan Carlos, and abundance of coſtly Intrigues 
to be carried on in Germany and other Places. 
Theſe Expences, and indeed all Expences in 

| Spain, 
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Spain, differ from the Expences of any other 
Court in Europe, becauſe ſooner or later the 
greateſt Part of the Money diſburſed goes out 
of the Kingdom, A great Part of their 
Troops, and at leaſt a Moiety of their Offi- 
cers, are Foreigners, who ſend their Effects 
away, if ever they are ſo happy as to have 
any. The greateſt Part of the Artizans, Ped- 
lars, and ſmall Shop-keepers, are Frenchmen 
or 7talians, who either retire in the Decline 
of Life, or leave what they are worth to Re- 
lations in their own Country, Nay, the 
very Labourers and Harveſt-People come thi- 
ther annually by thouſands out of the Pro- 
vinces of France next to Spain ; and when 
they have done their Buſineſs, and received 
their Wages, go home again till the next Year. 
Whenever the Galleons are ſtopt, and there- 
by the Supplies from America cut off for one 
or. more Years, it is eaſy to diſcern what 
Troubles and Diſtreſſes this muſt occaſion, 
and what irremediable Evils ſuch Diſappoint- 
ments bring along with them; for, as theſe 
never fall out but in time of War, an Increaſe 
of Expence meets with a Deficiency of Funds, 
and thoſe who are at the Head of Affairs 
have at once both theſe oppoſite Miſchiefs to 
deal witn. 

When theſe Things are thoroughly con- 


ſidered, no body can wonder at the Advices 


we receive from Spain, or conceive what is 
related in them to be incredible. Under ſuch a 
U Govern- 
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Government the meaner People muſt ne- 
ceſſarily want Bread, the better Sort ſcarce 
have more in their Power, Money will be 
very ſeldom ſeen, the Publick muſt be always 
diſtreſſed, and equally. in Want of Caſh and 
of Credit. It is impoſſible then that a Bri- 
ti/h Adminiſtration ſhould be at all afraid of 
| ſuch a deſpicable Enemy; nay, if France 
ſhould, in her preſent Circumſtances, join 
with her, the War muſt be fatal to both ; we 
may command the Trade, and conſequently 
the Wealth of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies: and 
whoever attentively weighs this, will certain- 
ly fall into my Sentiments, that how loud 
| ſoever the French may bark, they will never 
pt to bite, for fear of beating out their 
Teeth, 


CHAP. Il 


Of the Contraband Trade carried on by the 


Spaniards in the Weſt Indies. 


tholick Majeſty for effectually ſecuring 
Commerce of his American Dominions 

to the Inhabitants of Old Spain, is the grand 
Source of the little Reſpect paid him in the 
Indies, and of the great Weakneſs of his Go- 
vernment at home. The Inhabitants of the 
Spaniſh America conſider Gold and Silver as 
Commodities, which they have, and would 
willingly 


1. E Methods taken by his moſt Ca- 
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willingly barter for ſome other Commodities, 
which they have not, and which would be 
more uſeful to them than large Heaps of ei- 
ther of thoſe Metals. It ſeems therefore to 


theſe People a great Hardſhip, that either 


proper Care is not taken to furniſh them with 
what they want from Spain, or that they 
ſhould not be allowed to ſupply themſelves 
ſome other Way. The Native Spantards, 
who have the Government of the Indies in- 
tirely in their Hands, treat ſuch Complaints 
with the Haughtineſs natural to that Nation, 
which renders them univerſally odious and- 
inſu ble. Men, whatever Climates they 


- dwell in, of whatſoever Complexions they be, 


have the ſame Inclinations, and the ſame 
Reſentments, if once you treſpaſs on their 
natural Rights; and this all Governors ought 
to confider, becauſe both their Glory, and 
their Safety depend upon it. Yet ſo little is 
this a Spaniſh Viceroy's Concerm that Sir Fohr 
Narborrough tells us the Soldiers in Garriſon 
at Baldivin had Silver hilted Swords, and 
their Officers Gold ones; and yet there was 
not a whole Coat, or a good Pair of Shoes 

amongſt the Corps. TAY 
When Folks are in ſuch a Situation, there 
needs be no Wonder at their endeavouring to 
carry ona clandeſtine Trade, as, on the other 
hand, one cannot think it ſtrange that their 
Neighbours, who live under better Govern- 
ments, who have at cheap Rates all that theſe 
U 2 Spaniards 
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Spaniards want, and yet ſtand in need of the 
Silver and Gold with which they abound, 
ſhould be very willing to commence ſuch an 
Intercourſe as might take away all their Wants, 
Sometimes Governors have winked at this, 
not from a Principle of Avarice only, that 
they might ſhare in the Profits reſulting from 

ſuch a Trade, but alſo from a Senſe of the 
Neceſſity of diſpenſing with Laws fo ill exe- 
cuted as to deſerve no Reſpect. For, to be 
ſure, that Rule of Juſtice, which connects the 
Spaniſh Plantations to Spain, requires that 
the Government of Spain ſhould have a re- 
ciprocal Regard for thoſe Plantations; and a 
Negle& on one Part infers a Licence on the 
other. - Upon this Principle it was, that be- 
fore the Treaty of Utrecht, and the Aſtento 
Contract, the Engliſb at Jamaica furniſhed 
the S paniards at Porto Bello with Negroes, 
with the Knowledge at leaſt, if not by the 
Permiſſion of the Governors. The Inhabi- 
tants of Peru never could be without Slaves. 
The Government of Old Spain never could, 
indeed never attempted to ſupply them, but 
permitted ſometimes the Genoeſe, ſometimes 
the French to carry on this Trade ; and when 
they did not do it effectually, the Deficiency 


was made good by ſuch a Commerce as I be- 
fore mentioned with the, Engliſh, though 


without any formal Licence, but by a Con- 
nivance, the leſs criminal for its hang abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 

The 
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The Situation of the Iſland of Jamaica, 
together with the Conveniencies of building 
and freighting Sloops from thence, engaged 
the Inhabitants in this, and in other Branches 
of Traffick. Such as ſettle themſelves in theſe 
diſtant Parts of the World, do it generally 
from a Spirit of getting, and therefore the 
grand Point with them is always how to get 
moſt, They therefore for a long Tract of 
Time, and by various Methods, not neceſſary 
to be inſiſted on here, ſupplied the Spaniards 
at Carthagena, Porto Bello, Rio de la Ha- 
cha, and other Places with European Com- 
modities of all Sorts, notwithſtanding the 
mighty Hazard they ran in the Manage- 
ment of ſo dangerous a Buſineſs, their own 
Lives, and thoſe of their Cuſtomers, being 
alike expoſed, and frequently forfeited to 
what the Spaniards call Juſtice, They like- 
wiſe carried on a Trade with the Indians of 
Darien, to their great Profit, but with equal 
Riſque, for the Spaniards were wont to ſhew 
no Mercy either to Engliſh or Indians that 
fell into their Hands; which is ſo much the 
harder, fince the latter never were their Sub. 
jects, nor ever will have any Intercourſe with 
them, By degrees the Gains by this Com- 
merce tempted ſo many Perſons to be con- 
cerned in it, and the Ships made uſe of were 
ſo well manned, and of ſuch Force, that the 
Spaniards grew leſs timorous than formerly ; 
ſo that at laſt the Commerce by the Galleons 
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was greatly affected; for, knowing where to 
buy Goods cheaper, the Merchants would 
not give the Prices uſually demanded at the 
Fairs of Carthagena and Porto Bello : and 
this, as I have ſaid, gave Riſe to the Guarda 
Coſtas. Some, however, who pretend to be 
well acquainted with theſe Parts of theWorld, 
fay poſitively, that this clandeſtine Trade was 
carried on in ſpite of thoſe Ships, and even 
by the Connivance of the Governors, who, 


while they made Prize of fair Traders, pro- 


tected Smugglers : If ſo, their Proceedings 
were indeed extremely flagrant ; nor is it al- 


together incredible, Thirſt of Money bein 
the predominant Paſſion in all Spaniſh Of- 


ficers. 

It ſeems, however, to be our Intereſt to 
put an End to this contraband Trade, if 
thereby we could ſecure effectually the Friend- 
ſhip of Spain, and a due Return of Kind- 
neſs in what regards the Trade of Cad:z, 
and of the South Sea Company, There is 
a certain Proportion of our Goods and Ma- 
nufactures neceſſary to the Inhabitants of the 
Spaniſh America, and which they will have 
ſome Way or other. Now it is certainly 
preferable in reſpect to us, that they ſhould 
have them in a fair, than in a clandeſtine 
Manner ; yet we ought not to be more tied 
up in this Reſpect than the Dutch, who have 
as flouriſhng a fair Trade with Spain as we, 


and yet are much the greater Smugglers of 
the 
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the two; which leads us to ſpeak of their 
Manner of carrying on this Trade, which- 
turns ſo largely to their Profit. 

The Hollanders, in 1632, diſpoſſeſſed the 
Spamards of three little Iſlands off the Coaſt 
of Venezuela, viz. Curagao, Bonnairy, and 
Aruba, Altogether they are of very little 
Conſequence in reſpect either to their Extent 
or their Product, and yet the Dutch draw 
from them an immenſe Profit. Curagao is 
the neareſt to the Continent, and therefore 
well fortified, and thoroughly peopled, tho' 
its Soil does not afford ſo much as will ſubſiſt 
its Inhabitants for one Day; but they are 
conſtantly furniſhed with Proviſions from the 
other two Iſlands, which in truth are good 
for little elſe, As this Iſland is not above ſe- 
ven Leagues diſtant from the Spaniſh Coaſt, a 
more convenient Station cannot be wiſhed 
for carrying on a clandeſtine Trade. It was 
firſt introduced by the Sale of Negroes brought 
thither by the Dutch from their numerous 
Settlements on the Coaſt of Guinea. Theſe 
the Spaniards formerly bought in a Manner 
openly, and have tranſported in their own 
Veſſels fifteen hundred at a Time; but ſince 
the Engliſh from Jamaica have interfered in 
this Trade, it is ſunk very conſiderably ; tho” 
they ſtill ſupply the neighbouring Provinces, 
and reap a great Profit thereby, becauſe no 
body underſtands the Management of this Bu- 
ſineſs better than they do, can bring Slaves at a 
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cheaper Rate, or vend them at a higher Price. 
Some Writers have aſſerted, that in its moſt 
flouriſhing Condition the Slave-trade alone 
drew from the Spaniards a Million of Fieces 
of Eight per Annum, 

The Dealers at Curagao, and their Cote 
ſpondents in Ho/land, were too knowing, too 
converſant in Buſineſs to let the Declenſion of 
the Slave-trade rob them of the Benefit of 
this Iſland. In order to replace what was 


loſt by the Engliſb interfering with them, 
they built vaſt Magazines, and ſtored them 


with all Sorts of European Goods, which had 
a very good Effect, In the firſt Place it pre- 
ſerved to them the Remainder of their Slave- 
Trade.; fot the Spaniards knowing that this 
of all others was moſt winked at by their Go- 
vernors, reſolved to keep up a Pretence of 
buying Slaves, in order to have an Opportu- 
nity of purchaſing other Things. Secondly, 
it tempted the Spaniards to run all Hazards, 
that they might, at a reaſonable Price, obtain 
any Sort of European Merchandize they want- 
ed, and that too whenever they pleaſed, It 
is incredible what vaſt Sums have been an- 
nually traded for in this Way. Beſides, the 
Inhabitants of Caragao, to keep up a good 
Correſpondence with their Neighbours, and, 
as far as poſſible to fix their Affections, refu- 
ſed to ſuffer any Privateers to enter their Ports, 
nor would upon any Terms purchaſe their 
Plunder, which at the fame time was pub- 
lickly 
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lickly ſold in Jamaica, where the Privateers 


| uſually ſpent their Money. This Spirit of 


Self-Denial, however, did not hinder the 
Traders of Curagao from directing the Priva- 
ecers to put into the Iſland of St. Thomas, 
whither they inſtantly ſent Sloops with Mo- 
ney and Agents on board them to purchaſe 
what the Privateers had to ſel], taking Care 
to ſend the Effects as ſoon as poſſible to Eu- 
rope, that the Spaniards might have no In- 
telligence of this Contrivance. 

It has been before obſerved, that in reſpect 
to this clandeſtine Commerce it was chiefly 
carried on by the Spaniards themſelves, who 
ran all Hazards, came in Perſon to the Iſland, 
and carried away whatever they bought in 
their own Ships. In Proceſs of time, how- 
ever, ſome Merchants deviſed another Way 
of carrying on the ſame kind of Commerce, 
by Ships ſent directly from Europe on the 
Spaniſh Coaſts. Theſe Veſſels were of ſuch 
Force, that thoſe on board them ſtood in no 
Fear of any Precautions the Governors could 
take; and, on the other hand, as their Car- 
goes paſſed immediately from their original 
Owners to the Spaniards, they could be af- 
forded conſiderably cheaper than ſuch as were 
conſigned to Factors in America. The Me- 
thod of trading was by a Signal from the 
Ships, or from the Shore. The Long-Boat 
was then ſent off well manned, brought the 
Merchants on board with their Money, and 
| carried 
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carried them back with their Goods, The 
Reader has been already told, with what 
Obſtinacy one of theſe Ships was defended a- 
gainſt two Guarda Coſtas, and to ſay the 
Truth, thoſe on board them chuſe rather to 
fink than be taken ; a very extraordinary kind 
of Courage; for which, however, it is not 
impoſſible to account; and as it may be uſe- 
ful as well as pleaſant, I think it not amiſs to 
enter into the Particulars thereof, J 

At the Time one of theſe Ships is fitting 
out, Notice is given to all Sailors, that they 
may have an Opportunity of entering, which 
they do with great Alacrity, there being, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, twice as many who offer 
themſelves as can be made uſe of, When 
the Proprietors have their Compliment of 
picked Seamen, they not only allow every 
Man his proper Cargo, to a certain Value, 
but alſo furniſh it themſelves on Credit at 
prime Coſt. By this means every private 
Man on board becomes a Proprietor, and, if 
the Ship is attacked, fights for his own Pro- 
perty, which is the Reaſon that he will drown 
rather than part with it, and is one Cauſe 
why Guarda Coſtas are not over fond. of 
meeting with theſe Veſſels, but chooſe rather 
to prey on fair Traders, who have fewer Men, 
and are of leſs Force. The Scheme I have 
mentioned is certainly a right one, though in 
a wrong Cauſe. The only Way to ſupport 
the Spirits, and fix the Affections of ordinary 

| People, 
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People, is to conſult their Intereſt ; and thoſe 
who imagine that Juſtice, Honour, or any 
thing elſe will anſwer the ſame End, with- 
out a due Regard to this, muſt not 
much Pity when they find their Miſtake, So 
true in all Senſes is that divine Maxim, That 
the Children of this World are wiſer in their 
Generation than the Children of Light. 
But to return once more to our Subject. 
The little Iſland of Sz. Thomas, which 
lies in the North Seas, about fourteen Leagues 
off Porto Rico, is the ſole Colony poſſeſſed 
by the Danes in the Weſt Indies, nor would 
it be worth the keeping, but as it ſerves to 
maintain an illicit Trade with the Spaniſh 
Iſlands in its Neighbourhood. We may form 
ſome Idea of the vaſt Advantages flowing 
from this contraband Commerce, from this 
very Particular, 2 if we conſider that 
the Hamburghers have likewiſe a Factory in 
this little Iſſe purely on the ſame Score. In 
order to maintain this Correſpondence, they 
tranſport from the Daniſb Colonies in Afri- 
ca a conſiderable Number of Slaves for the 
Supply of Porto Rico, and ſometimes of the 
Spaniſh Part of the Iſland of Sr. Domingo. 
Under Colour of this Trade, a Commerce in 
European Goods is carried on; and we may 
eaſily diſcern how hard the Spaniards are 
put to it for the Neceſſaries, or at leaſt the 
Conveniencies of Life, when we find them 
trading to a Place which is a free Port to 
| Privateers 
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Privateers and Pirates of all Nations, who 
there vend openly, and in the very Sight of 
the Spantards, what they have taken from 
them in the baſeſt and moſt barbarous Man- 
ner poſſible; and yet ſo tame are they, that 
they not only bear this with Patience, but 
will even purchaſe Commodities from theſe 
very Buccaneers. Of late Years other Na- 


tions have made an Advantage of this free 
Port, and keep Warehouſes there of all ſorts 
of Commodities, for the Service of ſuch Cu- 
ſtomers as will run the Hazard of coming at 


them ; and in time of War the Privateers ne- 
ver want a Market in this Place, 

The Portugueze at Rio Janeiro entertain 
alſo a very beneficial Correſpondence with 
their Spaniſh Neighbours, The Goods with 
which they ſupply them, are Sugars, Indigo, 
Tobacco, Wines, Brandies, and Rums, with 
ſome European Goods, and ſometimes Slaves. 
The Inhabitants of this Colony are far more 
induſtrious than the reſt of the Brazil Plant- 
ers; and this gives them an Opportunity of 
gaining conſiderably by the Inhabitants of 
Buenos Ayres, and other Places on the River 


of Plate. Of late Years the Spaniards are 


grown exceſſively jealous of this Colony, 
and, when the late Diſputes happened be- 
tween the Crowns of Portugal and Spain, 
both Parties were preparing to have acted 
vigorouſly on this Side, and nothing could 
have hindered them but their mutual Appre- 

| henſions 
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henſions of becoming thereby a more eaſy 
Prey to Strangers. They are the more jea- 
lous of this, becauſe conſcious of their own 
Weakneſs; and yet one may ſafely ſay they 
are more ſuſpicious than they need ; and this 
for ſeveral Reaſons. For, firſt, few foreign 
States have either an exact Information of the 
State and Importance of theſe Colonies, or 
N any Diſpoſition to make Diſcoveries or Con- 
| queſts at ſuch a Diſtance, Secondly, The 
| ANY itſelf is not ſo eaſy as themſelves believe 
| 3 for Strangers, when they land on theſe 

Coaſts, may well enough take and burn 

Towns ; but they would find it extremely dif- 
| ficult to keep them, as well on Account of 
| their Want of Experience, as of their being 
| ſubject to epidemical Diſtempers, which carry 
| 


them off ſuddenly in great Numbers. Third- 
ly, The Weakneſs of the Spaniards is, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the Weakneſs of their Go- 
vernment. There wants not People, there 
wants not a Ougecity of Defence, if the Go- 
vernors, and other Royal Officers, were not 
wanting in their Duty, and did not thereby 
ſet ſo ill an Example as corrupts and effemi- 
nates all who are ſubject to them. 

Beſides theſe Methods of trading, which 
we have hitherto ſpoken of, there is another. 
common to all Nations; with the Mention 
of which we ſhall conclude. Ships frequent-- 
ly approach the Spaniſi Coaſts under Pre- 
| tence of wanting Water, Wood, Proviſions, 
5 | | or 
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or more commonly, in order to ſtop a Leak. 
The firſt Thing that is done in ſuch a Caſe, is 
to give Notice to the Governor of their great 
Diſtreſs, and, as a full Proof thereof, to ſend 
a very conſiderable Preſent. By this Means 
Leave is obtained to come on Shore, to erect 
a Warehouſe, and to unlade the Ship; but 
then all this is performed under the Eye of 
the King's Officers, and the Goods are regu- 
larly enter'd in a Regiſter as they are brought 
into the Warehouſe, which when full is ſhut 
up, and the Doors ſealed. All theſe Precau- 
tions taken, the Buſineſs is effectually carried 
on in the Night by a Back-door, and the 
European Goods being taken out, Indigo, 
Cochineal, Vinellos, Tobacco, and above all 
Bars of Silver and Pieces of Eight are very 
exactly packed in the ſame Caſes, and 1 
as they ſtood before. But then, that ſuch as 
have bought may be able to ſell publickly, a 
new Scheme takes Place. A Petition is pre- 
ſented to the Governor, ſetting forth the 
Stranger's Want of Money to pay for Provi- 
ſions, building the Warehouſe, Timber for 
repairing the Ship, and a proportionable 
Number of ſuch like Items; in Conſidera- 
tion of all which, Leave is deſired to diſpoſe 
of ſome ſmall Part of their Cargo, in order 
to diſcharge theſe Debts. This being obtain- 
ed in the uſual Manner, ſomething of each 
ſort of Goods which had been privately ſold, 
is now publickly brought to Market, and 
purchaſed 
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purchaſed by thoſe Perſons reſpectively who 
had larger Quantities in their Warehouſes be- 


fore. Thus the whole of this Scene of Ini- 


quity is tranſacted with all the formal Solem- 
nity which could attend an Act of Juſtice 
and Compaſſion. 

We have now accompliſhed all that we 
intended in this Work ; and, if in treating 
ſo many Things in ſo conciſe a Manner, we 
have been guilty of any Omiſſions or Miſtakes, 


they are ſubmitted to the Cenſure of the Read- 


er, who, it is to be hoped, will be the leſs 


ſevere, when he reflects on the Difficulty of 


the Task, and on the great Variety of curious 
and entertaining Particulars. which are here 
drawn together. It would have been eaſy to 
have extended this Performance to a much 


greater Length, but as the ſaving Time and 
Expence to the Peruſer was next to the giving 
him a juſt Idea of the Subject, our principal 
Aim, we flatter ourſelves that mall Imper- 
fections will not deprive us of that Reward, 
which is deareſt of all Publ to honeſt exe | 


the Approbation of the Publick. 
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HE following Memoir ſcemed to me 


] ſo curious in itſelf, and to have ſo near 
a Relation to the Subje& of this Book, that I 
thought there could be nothing more agree- 
able to the Reader, or more conſonant to my 
Deſign of giving a full Account of the Spaniſh 
Settlements in the Weft Indies, than the add- 
ing it by Way of Supplement to this Work. 
The Author of it was a French Officer, who, 
in the Vear 1708, was wrecked in the En- 
trance of the River of Plate, and who re- 
mained for ſome time in the Country which 
he deſcribes. He drew up this Memoir at 
the Inſtance of a French Stateſman, who in- 
tended to have tranſmitted it to the Court of 
Spain, but dying ſoon after, this, with ſome 
other Papers relative to the Spaniſh Weſt In- 
dies, came into private Hands, which is the 
Reaſon that many Copies of it are extant, 


not only in France, but here, and in Holland. 
A. 
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Mx mMo1 concerning the Settlements of the 
Teſuits in Paraguay, 


T is a Liberty generally taken by, as well 
as aſcribed to Travellers, that they paint 
pretty ſtrongly, and take a Pleaſure in repre- 
ſenting Things a little beyond the Truth, as 
if thereby they meant to indemnify themſelves 
for the Dangers run, and the Fatigues by 
them endured. It is very probable that I 
might have fallen into this Error myſelf, if I 
had written for the View of the Publick ; 
but, addreſſing myſelf to a Perſon of fo illu- 
ſtrious a Rank, and at the ſame time of ſuch 
diſtinguiſhed Abilities, I ſhall be very careful 
to advance nothing, of the Truth of which I 
am not thoroughly convinc'd; neither ſhall I 
preſume to add any Reflections, but content 
myſelf with barely ſtating Matters of Fact 
with as great ExaCtneſs as I am able; being 
thoroughly, ſenſible that you want to be in- 
formed as to ſuch Things only as you have 
not ſeen, without needing any Helps in diſ- 
covering the Lights that may be drawn from 
m. 

It has been the Misfortune of the Chriſtian 
Church in America for this laſt Century, and 


5 


1 « Addreſs in the Original. 
X | perhaps 
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perhaps longer, that except the Jeſuits, nei- 
Prieſts nor Monks have taken any Pains either 
to convert the Indians by their preaching, or 
to influence them by the Regularity of their 
Conduct. The natural Conſequence of this hath 
been, the throwing intirely into the Hands of 
the Zeſurts an Affair of the laſt Importance, vi. 
the propagating the Faith amongſt the Indi- 
ans, for which it muſt be allowed, that th 

have ſhewn themſelves extremely well quali- 


fied; of which more convincing Evidence 
cannot be had, than the Progreſs they have 


made in theſe their Miſſions. This of Pa- 
raguay, concerning/which I have undertaken 
to write, is by far the moſt conſiderable, and, 
if attentively conſidered, will appear almoſt 
as remarkable an Event as Pigarro's Conqueſt 
of Peru, or Mendoza's ſubduing Chili. 

The Country, under the Government of 
the Fathers, lies about two hundred Leagues 
South of Brazil, about the ſame Diſtance 


from the Province of Buenos Ayres, one hun- 


dred and fourſcore Leagues from Tucuman, 
and about a hundred Leagues from the Pro- 
vince of Paraguay, The Country, which is 
of vaſt Extent, is as pleaſant and as fruitful 
as can be defired, watered with Variety of 
Rivers, and pleaſant Streams, abounding with 
Timber and with Fruit-Trees, producing A- 
bundance of Cotton, Indigo, Sugar, Pimento, 
Ipecacuana, and other Drugs of great 6 
| | 5 
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The Plains are full of Horſes, Mules, black 
Cattle, and Herds of Sheep ; the Mountains 
contain vaſt Treaſures of Gold and Silver ; 
of which, however, the Fathers ſeem to have 
no Deſire, ſince, for ought the World knows, 
not one of theſe Mines hath ever been open'd 
or wrought. 

Originally ſome forty or fifty Families of 
Indians having ſhewn a Propenfity to be in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion, ſome Je- 
ſuits went amongſt them, accompliſhed that 
defirable Work, and the Peace and Happi- 
neſs in which theſe People lived after their 
Converſion, had ſuch an Effect upon their 
Neighbours,that by degrees the Miffion ſpread, 
till it attained its preſent Extent, which com- 
prehends at leaſt three hundred thouſand Fa- 
milies, who are in all Things ſubject to the 
Fathers, and who revere them as much as it 
is poſſible to reverence Mortals. 

Theſe Indians are divided into forty-two 
Pariſhes, all on the Banks of the River Para- 
guay, and none above ten Leagues Diſtance 
from another, In each Pariſh there is a Je- 
ſuit, who is ſupreme in all Cauſes, as well 
Civil as Ecclefiaſtick, and from whoſe De- 
cifion there lies no Appeal. By him their 
Caciques, or chief Officers, are nominated, 
as alſo are the inferior.ones; and even their 
military Commanders receive their Orders 
fromthim. Nothing can be better contrived 
than the Regulations under which they live; 


X 2 every 
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every Family hath its Proportion of Land 
and Labour, of Plenty and of Reſt. Induſtry 
is common to all, yet Wealth is attained by 
none; the Product of their Harveſt is carried 
into the Magazines of the Society, whence 
the Fathers diſpenſe whatever to them ap- 

rs neceſſary, to every Family according to 
its Degree. The Surplus, which muſt be 
very conſiderable, the moſt judicious Spani- 
ards at Buenos Ayres conceive it little ſhort 


of four Millions of Pieces of Eight per An- 
num, is ſent either to Cordova, or Santa Fe, 


there being at each Place a Procurator-Gene- 
ral, who takes Care of what belongs to the 
Society, and, as Occaſion offers, tranſports 


their Wealth into Europe. 
It is impoſſible to imagine any thing in the 


Indies more regular or more magnificent than 


their Pariſh- Churches. They are capacious, 
well built, and moſt magnificently furniſhed ; 
Gilding and Paintings ſtrike the Eye on every 
Side, and all the ſacred Utenſils are Gold 
and Silyer ; nay, in many of them they are 
adorned with Emeralds and other precious 
Stones. Divine Service is celebrated with 
the moſt ſolemn Splendor. On one Side of 
the high Altar are Tribunes for the Civil 
Magiſtrates, on the other Side are like Con- 
veniencies for military Officers: as to the Fa- 
ther himſelf, his Buſineſs is to officiate, which 
he does twice a-Day with the utmoſt Gra- 


vity. Their Muſick, both Vocal and In- 


ſtrumental, 


/ 
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ſtrumental, is far from being contemptible; 
the People having naturally a Genius for 
that Science, which the Fathers have taken 

care to cultivate, 
The Dwelling, or rather Palace of this 
ſpiritual Prince, is like the Church, a thing 
extremely grand for the Country in which 
we find it. It conſiſts of various Apartments, 
ſuited to the various Functions performed by 
its Maſter. In the Morning, after having 
performed his private Devotions, he gives 
Audience to ſuch as have any publick Buſi- 
neſs with him. About Noon he hears Con- 
feſſions, in which he is very exact, that being 
the principal Pillar on which his Sovereignty 
reſts, In the Afternoon he walks abroad, 
gives Directions, inſpects the publick and 
private Affairs of his Pariſh; in the Evening 
he catechiſes, explains the Principles of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and diſcourſes on moral 
Subjects to ſuch as attend him, by Rotation. 
In ſome Part of his Conduct he is extremely 
modeſt and praiſe-worthy, in others not a 
little lofty and aſſuming. To the firſt I refer 
his ſimple manner of Living, faring coarſely, 
ſleeping moderately, and uſing few or no 
| Diverſions, if we except ſuch Recreations as 
he allows to his People, and eſpecially to the 
Youth. I am led to accuſe him of the latter 
by obſerving the mighty Diſtance at which he 
keeps his People, cauſing even their Magi- 
ſtrates to be corrected before him with Stripes, 
and 
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and allowing the beſt Man in the Pariſh to 
kiſs his Sleeve, as the very higheſt Honour he 
is ever to hope for. I might add, deſtroying 
all Notions of Property ; for, except the Fa- 
ther himſelf, there is no body poſſeſſes any 
thing which he can call his own, nor dares 
he ſo much as to kill a Duck or a Chicken 
who has bred them in his Yard, 
There is an annual Meeting of all the Fa- 
thers, who then confer on the Methods ne- 
ceſſary to be taken for promoting the com- 
mon Concerns of the Miſſion, for making 
new Laws, or aboliſhing old ones, as the 
Neceſſity of Affairs may require, This is 
the ſupreme Council, over which, for ought 
that appears, neither his Catholick Majeſty 
nor the Pope himſelf has any Power. The 
firſt they have perſuaded, that all Intercourſe 
between the Indians and the Spaniards is 
dangerous to the Salvation of the former, and 
on this Pretence have obtained a Prohibition 
to the latter. As for the Holy Father, he is 
either ſo thoroughly ſatisfied with the Conduct 
of the Jeſuits, or is elſe ſo little acquainted 


with it, that he never interferes therewith, 


but leaves all Things to be guided by the 
Order. To this Council, or Congregation, 
the Caciques are accountable, and from them 
they receive ſuch Orders as concern the Miſ- 
fion in general; whereas, in Matters relating 
to their particular Pariſhes, they are intirely 
directed by the preſiding Prieſt, One great 

Point 
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Point under Conſideration at each of theſe 
Aſſemblies, is preventing Strangers from hav- 
ing any Intelligence of the State of the Miſ- 
ſion; another, the reſtraining the Indians 
from learning the Spaniſb Tongue, or apply- 
ing themſelves to any Studies, ſave ſuch as 
may render them ſerviceable to the Society ; 
amongſt which they reckon Architecture, 
Painting, and Muſick; all which they are 
taught in every Pariſh. 

The Military Eſtabliſhment is very conſi- 
derable; each Pariſh hath a conſiderable Body 
of Horſe and Foot, exerciſed duly, as the 
Swiſs are, every Sunday Evening. Theſe 
Troops are divided into Regiments, conſiſt- 
ing each of ſix Companies, and every Com- 
pany of fifty Men. The Regiments of Ca- 
valry conſiſt of the ſame Number of Troops, 
that is, of fix ; but every Troop contains but 
forty Men. Theſe Regiments are regularly 
officer'd, and the whole Eſtabliſhment is ſaid 
to confiſt of about ſixty thouſand Men, under 
the Command of ſeveral general Officers; but 
whenever any Body of theſe Forces takes the 
Field, one of the Holy Fathers always com- 
mands in chief; for it isa Maxim which they 
never depart from, not to permit their In- 
dians either in Peace or in War, to acknow- 
ledge any Authority but their own, This 
Indian Army is Dy well diſciplin'd, 
and know not only how to handle their Muſ- 
ket and Bayonet, like European Troops; r 

g alſo 


and wonderful Dexterity, Theſe 
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alſo how to uſe their Slings, out of which 
they throw Stones or Bullets of between four 
and five Pound Weight with — Force 


orces, the 
Fathers pretend, are kept up to ſecure their 
Subjects againſt the Portugueze, who were 
formerly wont to make Inroads upon them; 
but there is another Uſe the Fathers make of 
their Troops, which ſeems to be at leaſt as 
much their Concern, and that is, ſcowering 


the Country, to prevent either Spaniards or 
Strangers from coming privately into the 


Quarters of the Miſſion. 
If, in ſpite of all thefe Precautions, a Stran- 
ger inſinuates himſelf into their Territories, 


the Father, into whoſe Pariſh he happens to 
dome, ſends for him immediately, takes him 


into his own Houſe, aſſigns him a handſome 
Apartment, fiſes him with all imaginable 
Reſpect, but affords him no Sort of Liberty. 
If, at his Requeſt, the Father permits him to 
ſee the Town, it isaltogether in his Company; 
and the Indium, having previous Notice, ſhut 
up their Gates and their Windows, and keep 
as cloſe as if they were afraid the Sight of a 
Stranger would give them the Plague. As 
ſoon as an Occaſion offers for his embarking 
at Buenos Ayres, he is ſent thither under the 
Guard of a Detachment of Indians, not one 
of whom can ſpeak a Syllable of any Euro- 
fean Language: ſo that it is ſimply impoſ- 
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than a ſuperficial Account of the State of the 
Miſſion, ſuch as this is; nor is every Tra- 
veller able to carry over ſo much, ſince his 
Lights muſt depend upon the Humour 
of the Father, in whoſe Territory, or ra- 
ther under whoſe Cuſtody he lives; ſome 
being much more auſtere than others. The 
Jeſuit, with whom I 1 was a Na- 
tive of Toledo, a Man 
Diſpoſition in all Things of which he ac- 
counted it lawful to ſpeak freely; yet, in all 
Matters relating to the Miſſion, he was ſilent 
as the Grave, and, except himſelf, I faw no 
Perſon during my-Stay in the Country, with 
whom I could exchange ſo much as a ſingle 
Word, The Indians, though of thgmielves 
gentle and courteous, yet, in conſe of 
the Father's Inſtructions, are ſhy of 19 much 
as looking on an European, tho' they know 
not a Syllable that he ſays. 

It is certain that in theſe Countries there 
are many, and thoſe very rich Mines both of 
Gold and Silver, that there are beſides abun- 
dance of valuable Commodities, eſpecially 
the Herb of Paraguay: ſo that if this was 
as much under the King of Spain's Domi- 
nion as the reſt of his Provinces in America, 
it would yield him a very fair Revenue, As 
it is, he draws very little, if any thing, from 
it; nor are Things like to be in a better Con- 
dition. The Fathers onght, indeed, to pay. 
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their Juriſdiftion ; which Capitation - Tax, 
though ſmall in itſelf, would however pro- 
duce a very large Sum. But they have found 
two Ways to elude this ; firſt, by making a 
very conſiderable Preſent to the Governor of 
Buenos Ayres, they hinder him from viſiting 
the Miſſion as he ought to do, once in five 
Years, which affords them an Opportunity of 
fixing the Tax at a Third of what it ought 
to be ; and even this they take Care not to 
pay; for, being obliged ſometimes to furniſh 
Detachments for the King's Service, during 
which Time they receive Pay, they prevail on 
the Governors to certify theſe Detachments 
to be thrice as numerous as they are, and fo 
bala he Account, Alas! what can be 
expei in a Country where the King can 
neither rely on the. Honour of his Officers, 
nor on the Faith of his Prieſts ! 
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